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CHAPTER I. 

F the rain had only dashed, it would 
have been more endurable. As 
it was, it fell silently and soakingly 
upon the brown, decaying leaves, 
which had long since lost their harsh 
dryness, and were fast assuming that 
state of pulpiness which offers no re- 
sistance and makes no responsive sound 

to the raindrops. 

The girl who sat idly looking through 
the blurred window, which she had 
closed to shut out the bleak November 
wind, felt but did not think of the ut- 
ter desolation of nature around her. 
She moved from time to time listlessly 
to trace with her slender white finger 
the course of a raindrop as it slid down 
the window-pane, or to draw her 
shawl more closely about her as she 
leaned back in her chair. . 

Half unfolded at her feet lay a let- 
ter. It had fallen there when 
finished reading it, and had been for- 
gotten in the chaos it had wrought. 
At first she had wondered how she 
could view the ruin so calmly ; then she 
ceased to wonder at or analyze her 
feelings. The present was forgotten, 
and she only looked back into her par- 
adise, the gates of which had opened 
wide in the sweet May days, and were 
closing for ever this dreary November 
afternoon. 


she 


It seemed so short a time since she 
stood beside her lover, listening to the 
story he told so well, under the cloudy 
cherry tree, snow? 
drifted down upon them through the 
soft night air. She could still hear to 
his voice the magical accompaniment 
of the full-toned spring, ringing with 
the thousand indescribable, sounds 
which only the fairies can account for. 
She lived over again the sadness of 
parting and the gladness his letters 
had brought her. They were lying 
tenderly folded away, and no eye but 
hers had ever read the words which 
had carried her joyously through the 
long summer he had been away, or 


whose blossoms 


noted how as the summer wore on the 
interval between each date lengthened. 
The precious letters had fixed them- 
selves in her mind, and she went over 
them all again; then stooped and pick- 
ed up the one at her feet. 

It was in answer to a letter she had 
written him when her heart was sad 
and full of doubts of his love, and it 
began in that tone of injury so easily 
assumed by one who is hurried to a 
conclusion he has been waiting to have 
circumstances bring about. ‘‘ Your 
letter pained me inexpressibly,” he 
wrote, ‘‘and I feel your doubts to be 
most ungenerous; but since you have 
put them into words—words coldly 
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written, not hotly spoken—they can 
never be recalled, even if you desired 
to recall them, which I cannot think 
you ever will, as I plainly see that 
your brief love for me has vanished. 
Well, it is better so. A love that could 
not live through the few months of 
separation, and the slight neglect 
which, I am willing to own, it has been 
subjected to, could never have stood 
the storms we must have encountered 
on our way through life. If it had 
been otherwise, you might have made 
me happy—I cannot tell; but as 
it is, it is far better that we should 
forget each other. This has been a 
blow to me, but I will rise superior 
to it, and forget the one who dealt 
it. I can begin life anew, with no 
feeling of remorse, since this is your 
work. 

‘*Farewell. I trust I need not tell 
you that I, whom you have chosen to 
doubt, will always feel kindly toward 
you in spite of the sorrow you have 
brought upon me.” 

This was the picture that Agnes 
Morgan looked back to through the 
dimness of eight years. She had look- 
ed at it often, almost daily, during 
that time, and the girl who sat its 
chief feature in the gathering gloom of 
the short November day, had come to 
seem more another than herself, whom 
she could analyze, pity, and wonder 
at. In truth the girl of twenty, bow- 
ed down and calling upon her heart to 
know what she should do with the love 
so suddenly flung back to her, griev- 
ing that in the desperation of her love 
she had shattered her idol, and telling 
herself that the future was a path of 
shadows, that life held nothing more 
for her, did seem very different from 
the calm, self-reliant woman she felt 
herself now to be. Looking back 
along that then-considered line of 


sunless years, she saw many a 
bright spot, many a full joy. She 
saw dark shadows there too, for 


death had come again and again, and 
made her first sorrow seem less by 
comparison, 

At first she had found the days long 
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without him. But in time the keen 
pain of her disappointed love passed 
away, leaving in its place a bitterness 
against its object, then a contempt for 
him, which in its turn faded. And at 
last every trace of her idol was swept 
away, and save in an abstract way he 
was forgotten. 

Her life was a busy one, filled with 
the duties which come daily in the way 
of every woman, no matter what her 
station in life may be. Still, there 
were many lonely, idle hours which 
she could not escape, when her life 
seemed unnatural and incomplete, 
when she would feel a strange, unrea- 
sonable jealousy of the calm which had 
succeeded the tempest, and of the 
half-forgotten dream which she knew 
she could never dream again. When 
another lover came—if ever one should 
—she must listen to him doubtingly 
and love him distrustfully, until she 
had convinced herself that she 
building upon a rock. There could 
never again be the airy castles lightly 
and childishly thrown up on the glit- 
tering sands, for the winds and waves 
to beat to fragments and wash out to 
sea unsuspected by her; this knowledge 
tinged her life and deepened the sen- 
sitive pride and reserve of her charac- 
ter. And at the end of eight years her 
friends, such as she met in society, 
would have described her as an ele- 
gant, refined, handsome woman, ready 
enough to enter into their pleasures, 
yet somehow keeping herself very 
much aloof from them after all, and 
with now and then a ‘‘mood” not al- 
together agreeable. 

Of the host of friends she had known 
in her school days, only one had stood 
the test of years—Janette Bell, or La 
Belle Janette, as her boyish lovers had 
been wont to apostrophize her—one 
of those brilliant girls who, unaccount- 
ably to their friends and themselves, 
seem destined to settle down into 
maidenhood perpetual. They had not 
met for years, though frequent letters 
had kept alive their friendship, and 
the following one was to bring them 
together once more: 


was 
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‘* BELLEVUE, January 10. 

‘Dear Aenes: Your letter came 
with such a freshness and relish that I 
devoured it with the utmost greedi- 
_ hess—very much as we used to our 
meagre supply of early radishes, when 
madame was not at the table to cry out, 
‘Mes chtres, less avidité !’ 

‘*-You cannot conceive the joy your 
promise to visit me gave, until you 
have been here to see how I live. 
Auntie and I have been together so 
long and uninterruptedly that— 
though we started with a fair amount 
of affection—I wonder we don’t hate 
each other outright. I can only com- 
pare ourselves as I look out upon these 
awful snow-drifts to two shipwrecked 
mariners surrounded by Arctic snow- 
fields and icebergs, And I follow out 
the fantastic idea, as she sits knitting 
and I sewing, by wondering when we 
shall draw cuts—as shipwrecked mari- 
ners always do, you know—to see 
which shall eat the other. I always 
make myself draw the eating slip, be- 
cause she is better prepared to die; 
and then too there is so much more of 
her than of me, that it would be a pity 
to have it otherwise. Then after I’ve 
eaten her I build a raft and steer out 
into the world in search of him. After 
I have found and chided him sufficient- 
ly for his laziness in his search for me, 
I step gracefully from my raft, and am 
about to sweep impressively up to the 
altar beside him, when auntie breaks 
in upon my revery—astonishing me 
terribly, as I’ve thought her eaten all 
this time—by saying that it is time to 
have tea; that late teas do not agree 
with her (a fact I have heard a great 
many times); and I go to the kitchen 
and issue my orders. 

‘**So do come. Don’t disappoint 
me. You'll not know me, I’m sure. 
You remember how fastidious I used 
to be at school about my gloves and 
Well, you'll hardly believe I 
scuff about the house in boots with 
half the buttons gone, and as for 
gloves! simply this, I yet expect to 
sink to that state where I shall wear 
lisle thread several sizes too large, and 


shoes ? 
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stuff the finger-ends with cotton to 
make them fit—as Madge used to when 
she was in love with the Rev. Mr. 
Brown, and affected to despise dress. 
You know her fingers looked for all 
the world like a row of piano hammers, 

‘*There! You see, like all persons 
of uncertain age, I am becoming retro- 
spective, and that depresses me. 

‘**Good-by, my dear old standby. It 
is such a comfort that you are not mar- 
ried. 

‘*Come soon. 

‘Lovingly, 
‘¢ JANETTE.” 





“Pp, §.—I forgot to say that some 
time this winter my uncle Sam is to 
be with us. If you and he shall hap- 
pen here together, I dare not think 
how gay we willbe. Uncle (I call him 
so only by courtesy) is auntie’s bro- 
ther, and besides being that, he is a wid- 
ower and a member of Congress elect. 
He has a devoted interest in railroads, 
and is really a good man, though fear- 
fully pompous. But I'll not say any- 
thing mean of him, for he has handled 
my shabby little fortune until it is at- 
taining magnificent proportions. If it 
gets much larger, I’m not sure but I can 
afford to snub you, I'll be so rich.” 


To this Agnes replied : 


“‘Dear Jenny: Your letter has come 
just at the right time. I am restless, 
and long for a change, and want to 
see you more than I can tell. I will 
be with you within a fortnight. 

‘* AGNES.” 


True to her promise, before two 
weeks had elapsed, she found herself 
seated beside her friend, flying over 
the snowy road toward the little farm- 
house which stood a few miles back 
from the station. The clear air, musi- 
cal bells, and swift motion, joined to 
the warm welcome she had received 
from Janette, and the pleasure of see- 
ing her once more, brought up a glow 
of youthful gayety, which she would 
not have believed herself capable of 
feeling the day before. 
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‘‘You put me to shame, Jenny; in- 
deed you do. How have you managed 
to retain your spirits, to keep so jolly 
and young? But oh, what a desperate 
driver you are |” she exclaimed as the 
sleigh rounded a great drift. ‘I’m 
afraid you'll slay me before we get to 
your home.” 

‘* Pll be tempted to if you make an- 
other as frightful a pun. But other- 
wise don’t be afraid. I should cer- 
tainly have done something desperate 
long ago if I had not had these horses 
to work off my surplus energy upon. 
I intend to be very careful of you, 
however, for I have planned a better 
fate for you than an early and a snowy 
grave.” 

‘*Oh, don’t plan for me. I have 
done it for myself until I loathe the 
thought of arranging the future.” 


‘*Well, look into the future far 


enough to anticipate supper anyhow, 
and after that pleasant prospect, per- 
haps you can bring your wearied mind 
to contemplate a brilliant marriage I 


have in view; for I honestly tell you 
that I intend to marry you to my uncle 
Sam before the year is out.” 

‘*Turn your horses at once and take 
me back. I refuse to be flung at any 
man in that way.” 

**Oh, Pll fling you so skilfully he 
will never know I did it—will think 
you married him because he made him- 
self irresistible, and managed the affair 
with such tact that you could do no- 
thing but accept him.” 

‘* Well, I tell you honestly that I 
disapprove of it entirely, and I can an- 
swer for it that he will hate me hearti- 
ly after I have dealt with him as I 
mean to.” 

And so they chatted on, forgetting 
that they were no longer school-girls, 
and throwing all reserve to the winds, 
until a turn in the road brought them 
in sight of the farm, and they were 
soon standing before the flashing, glow- 
ing fire. 

‘**T do not know how I shall entertain 
you while you are here, Aggie,” said 
Janette when they were in their room 
that night. 
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‘*T shall be well enough entertained 
with you alone; so give yourself no 
trouble on that score. It will be de- 
lightful to have our time to ourselves, 
with no demands of society to listen 
to. Besides, think of the years we 
have to account for since we left 
school. I want to know what you have 
done with the last ten, and what you 
intend to do with the coming.” 

‘* Surely you don’t mean to have me 
travel over twenty years in one night. 
We have weeks and weeks for that. 
See ! How do you like that prospect?” 
opening her desk and displaying a 
heap of closely written paper. 

‘*Manuscript ? An authoress !” 

‘*Yes, an authoress. These 
words that burn—at least I always do 
burn them every spring when I over- 
haul my room.” 

‘*But why do you burn them? I 
am sure you could not write trash if 
you tried.” 

‘* Blissful delusion ! 
read a word, that I may keep one be- 
liever in my genius. But seriously, 
Aggie, if I could keep my heroines 
from becoming contemptible little 
prigs, or my heroes from believing in 
them just as if they were sensible girls, 
I might feel encouraged to go on; but 
I cannot.” 

‘*Read me some extracts.” 

‘*No, no; you cannot persuade me. 
I tried it on uncle Sam the last time he 
was here, and he went to sleep in the 
midst of a thunder-storm, and I had 
felt great tenderness for that storm too; 
indeed, I prided myself upon it; and I 
felt so indignant at the old wretch 
that for a moment I felt like rolling it 
up and hurling it at him, thunderbolts 
and all.” 

‘¢*And you want me to marry a man 
so lost to everything beautiful and 
grand |” 

And now they were fairly launched 
into a ‘‘ good talk,” which lasted far 
into the night. 


are 


You shall never 


CHAPTER IL. 
Tue days sped pleasantly and idly 
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away to the end of delusive February, 
when winter seems to have relinquish- 
ed its hold upon the world, when the 
snow sinks from sight into the chilled 
earth, the fogs roll up from the river, 
and hawks fly screaming across sodden 
fields. There is a relapse into winter 
after this, but while the warm southern 
winds blow we believe that it is spring. 
Amateur gardeners order seeds at such 
a time, and receive them in a blinding 
snow-storm. Robins electrify with 
their brave song one day, and the 
next stand upon a single blue leg on a 
snowy branch. Farmers talk of an 


early spring, and remember with sur- 


prising accuracy that we had just such 
an one in the year so-and-so. Sut 
then we all enjoy delusions, and what 
a wretchedly practical world it would 
be if we neither loved them nor were 
deceived by them. 

It was one day in this pause of the 
winter that Agnes sat at her open 
window. From it she had watched 
Jenny’s anxious search for crocuses in 
the muddy garden below, and had seen 
that enthusiastic florist return disap- 
pointed to the house, and cross the 
porch on tiptoe and disappear. Then 
she had turned her attention to the 
stage as it came toiling toward her 
down the heavy road. To her surprise 
it drew up before the gate, and the 
long looked-for and often discussed 
visitor jumped out. She drew back 
within the shelter of the curtains with 
feelings of dismay and chagrin. She 
had determined that when the day 
should be fixed for his arrival 
would depart and leave her scheming 
friend with all her plans upon her 
hands. But now he had come unex- 
pectedly, and she must at least meet 
him, and make the best of the situa- 
tion. And she leaned forward again 
to see what manner of man had been 
chosen for her. He was giving direc- 
tions about his luggage, and his face 
was turned from her, but his voice she 
heard distinctly; not an unpleasant 
voice really; still, resolved to see no- 
thing good in him, ‘‘ Rather a common- 
place, uncultivated voice,” she thought, 


she 


‘‘and very determined and self-satis- 
fied.” 
remembered something Janette 
laughingly said to her: ‘‘It is 
worth while for you to make up your 
mind whether you will marry him or 
not; he will decide and save you all the 
trouble.” She now if it 
would be possible for her ever to find 
one whose will would carry hers en- 
tirely before his. She thought not, 
and recalling the days so long past, 
when she had known no will 
other’s, she half regretted that she had 
grown so strong, and almost wished 
she might find such an one. 

He was coming up the path now, 
Quite the 


strong, 


And as soon as she heard it she 
had 
not 


wondered 


but an- 


and she could see his face. 
face for the 
healthful one, lit by bright gray eyes 
and softened by a short, full, brown 
beard. 
built, and even Agnes, with all her 
prejudices, had to acknowledge him a 


voice: a rosy, 


He was rather tall and well 


handsome man for his age. 

Half an hour later Jenny burst into 
the room with, ‘‘ Well, he has come.” 

‘*Yes, and I am gone, or 
the morning.” 

‘* You are going in perhaps six weeks 
I have told the 
grand mogul that you are here, and he 


going in 


from now; no sooner. 


has signified his pleasure thereat; so 
array yourself gorgeously and come 
down.” 

‘Jenny, you cannot have been so 
mean as to tell him any of your absurd 
plans ?” 

‘*Tell him of my plans! You do 
not know me, child. I am trying my 
hand at diplomacy, and I am convinced 
that in that important service secrecy 
is everything. I see I have made a 
mistake in taking you into my confi- 
dence. It would have been better if 
I had depended entirely upon myself; 
but you see I had counted upon some 
help from you 

‘‘Jenny, you know [ do not intend 
to marry at all—that is, I do not intend 
to. If I ever meet any one whom I 
love very much, I may change my 
mind; but this thing of hunting a hus- 
band I will have nothing to do with. 
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I think it’s well for you to know what 
I think.” 

‘* But you are not hunting one; Jam 
the hunter bold; I am willing to do it 
all for you ‘out of the love I bear.’ 
Just think, Aggie dear, how proud 
you would be to hear him making 
speeches about revenue reforms, and 
Indian policies, and all those things 
which we don’t understand. Think of 
it”; and Janette’s voice took on a pa- 
thetic tone of appeal. 

** Now, Jenny,” said Agnes, seizing 
her hands, ‘‘ you shall promise me one 
thing before we go down stairs. Prom- 
ise that you will never speak of this 
again ; will not even look your plans at 
me when I am talking to your uncle— 
making me despise myself ayd feel 
like boxing your ears. If you do not 
promise, I shall certainly go home to- 
morrow.” 

‘*T never saw such ingratitude; but 
I promise.” 

The introduction over, Agnes seated 
herself in a distant part of the room, 
and Jenny sped away intent on house- 
hold cares. After the few words of 
greeting, Mr. Stone resumed his con- 
versation with his sister, and Agnes 
was left free to watch and listen. She 
found that her previously formed idea 
of him was hardly just. He was to 
have been pompous, loud-voiced, and 
dictatorial; given over to political an- 
ecdotes; patronizing and with an ever- 
present sense of his eligibility which 
should make him impervious to snubs 
and cold shoulders. Yet while there 
was the shadow of all these traits in 
him, the good ones—which she had 
forgotten to supply—made themselves 
also discernible. Indeed, there was 
so much that was pleasant and attrac- 
tive about him, that she soon found 
she was judging him most leniently. 

He listened to his sister’s accumula- 
tion of woes, from the dishonesty of 
the tenant down to the shocking mor- 
tality among the fall chickens, with 
a readiness and an affectionate interest 
which amazed his judge. And he did 
not hesitate to think of a way out of 
these difficulties, which Agnes thought 
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most praiseworthy in one whose mind 
vas accustomed to so much greater 
troubles. He told her his plans and 
successes, went over his experiences 
in conventions, and related the circum- 
stances of his triumphant election 
with an almost boyish enthusiasm. 
This last he gloried in, as the achieve- 
ment of the aim of his life. And after 
he had finished he lapsed into a cheery 
silence from which his sister aroused 
him, after setting the heel to one of 
the endless army of stockings which 
annually slid from her needles. 

‘*Poor Martha! it’s a pity she isn’t 
alive to go to Washington with you. I 
don’t like to think of you living there 
alone.” 

He looked up from his revery, catch- 
ing the last word. 

‘Alone? I do not intend to go 
alone, Laura.” 

It was very coarse, Agnes thought, 
for him to pass over his wife’s death 
without comment, and make no attempt 
to conceal his intentions in that fashion. 
She was sure now what the man really 
was; so she maintained an unsympa- 
thetic silence and demeanor, as shic 
carried her work to the furthest win- 
dow, and gave her undivided atten- 
tion to it. But she could still hear the 
conversation, and her disgust deepened 
as the brother and sister fell to dis- 
cussing his prospects with the business- 
like promptness with which some fam- 
ilies are wont to turn off matrimonial 
problems. 

‘*T do not think, Samuel, there 
would be anything amiss in your mar- 
rying again if you felt any inclination 
to do so—J never have. Martha has 
been dead a year now, and a man in 
your position needs a wife. But I do 
think it would be very wrong and 
foolish for you to replace her by a 
young and frivolous woman. I used 
often to see where she might have 
done better; still she had her good 
qualities, and, as far as she knew how, 
wasa help to you. And if you intend 
to marry again, [hope you will not be 
rash or hasty in selecting a new part- 
ner.” 
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Agnes did not think he looked like 
a man who would be rash or hasty 
about anything, as she took him in 
with a quick sidelong glance. He 
smoothed down his well-rounded 
knee with his white hand as he re- 
plied, ‘* Plenty of time, sister-—plenty 
of time; I shall have until next winter 
to think about it,” and he closed the 
sentence and conversation with a nod 
of his head and a tap of his foot. 

“Tt will leave ‘plenty of time’ for 
the lady to make up her mind, espe- 
cially if he proposes to take her to 
Washington with him, before next 
Christmas. But that is doubtless a 
very small matter with him,” thought 
Agnes vindictively, as she resented 
the offence offered her sex at large, 
in nowise appropriating it to herself, 
for she had within the last five min- 
utes more haughtily than ever dis- 
dained the proposed alliance. 

Having nothing more to say on the 
subject, Mr. Stone drew out his watch 
and looked at the time, then looked at 
Agnes, and then went across and sat 
down beside her. She laid aside her 
work, and began to talk with a faint 
show of civility, but not entirely 
hiding her haughty mood. And 
placed his replies and questions under 
a severe analysis the moment they were 
uttered. It was not long before they 
had made a mutual estimate of each 
other. He, confused and rendered 
awkward by her manner, decided that 
she, for some reason which he could 
not understand, was not so pleasant as 
she looked. And she, with the quick 
insight of a woman, came at once to 
the conclusion that while he might be 
avery strong man with men, he was 
a shorn Samson with women, whom 
he could only reflect. With his sister 
he had been commonplace to a degree. 
With her he followed meekly in the 
higher paths she opened for him, and 
seemed surprised and pleased at the 
newness of her world and ideas. Her 
discovery flattered him, and the téte-d- 
téte, which had opened so dully, closed, 
as Jenny summoned them to dinner, 
in a lively debate. 


she 
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At dinner the political anecdotes 
which she had dreaded discovered 
themselves. They were told with tol- 
erable success, though no great evi- 
dence of original taste in that line, 
and rather a melancholy sameness in 
imitation. 

Evening when it came was whiled 
away with music and song by the girls; 
and although their guest could only 
assist as a listener, he did so with such 
undisguised enjoyment, that when he 
bid them good night, and acknowl- 
edged in his honest, hearty fashion 
how pleasant this first idle or social 
evening he had known for a long time 
had been to him, Agnes found herself 
replying with a kindlier and friendlier 
feeling than she had ever meant to en- 
tertain for him. 


CHAPTER III. 

Tne next morning when the girls 
awoke their first thoughts and almost 
their first words were of their visitor. 

“This is going to be a busy day,” 
said Jenny; ‘‘I have a dozen things to 
see to this morning, so it’s very for- 
tunate that you and uncle can enter- 
tain each other. How do you like him 
anyway ?” 

‘*T hardly know; he’sa good deal as 
I expected him to be.” 

‘* Well, that’s non-committal; most 
probably your expectations were not 
great.” 

‘* What kind of a woman was his 
wife ?” 

‘* His wife—let me see if I can 
scribe her—she was not often here, as 
she and auntie had that meagre allow- 
ance of affection which I have often 
noticed sisters-in-law cherish for each 
other; still she came occasionally, and I 
knew her pretty well. She and uncle 
were married when they were both 
quite young and poor. She was a great 
manager, as far as her house went, a 
splendid housekeeper, and really had 
a talent for being a poor man’s wife. 
But after her husband became rich she 
couldn’t get out of her old groove. 


de- 
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Her finc home was atrial to her; com- 
pany she did not like, and politics she 
regarded as the bane of their lives, as 
it took uncle from home and used up 
his money. Still I fancy they were 
happy enough in a quiet way. He was 
content to take her home elegant dress 
patterns, and she was content to put 
them away unmade in a cedar chest 
where the moths could not get at 
them.” 

‘*T understand.” 

As Janette had hinted, Agnes and 
Mr. Stone were left to entertain each 
other most of the day, whether by ac- 
cident or contrivance no one but that 
young lady could tell. It wore away 
after a fashion; Agnes hardly knew 
how, and could give but an unsatis- 
factory account of it to her hostess 
when evening found them once more 
alone together. Something must be 


done, Jenny insisted, to keep them 
from all growing dull; if only there 
was sleighing, they could be out and 


get through with the time; but the 
roads were in such a dreadful condi- 
tion she could not think of taking her 
horses out. Something must be done 
to-morrow, however. But to-morrow, 
when it came, was ushered in with an 
uncompromising rain, which at various 
times during the day furnished the 
theme of lively discussion whether it 
would or would not turn into a snow 
by nightfall. In the afternoon Ja- 
nette excused herself to write letters, 
Mrs. Bell was dozing before the fire, 
and Agnes and Mr. Stone were once 
more left to each other. At first she 
worked away silently among the 
brilliant wools which lay before her, 
feeling angry at her friend for desert- 
ing her. Then, as she heard her com- 
panion plod wearily from one window 
to another, with nothing to do but look 
out at the rain, her better nature tri- 
umphed; she separated him from his 
plotting relative, and forgave him so 
far as to look up and say with a bright 
smnile, 

“*Tt’s very dull.’ 

“Tm afraid I am dull company, 
Miss Morgan; but the fact is, I ” 


’ 
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‘*Oh, you misunderstand me. I 
mean the weather is dull. I’m sure it 
makes me very stupid.” And she 
hastened to efface the impression of 
his mistake by making him feel that 
he could be very entertaining if he 
chose. She wanted to hear him talk 
of himself—which was not a hard 
thing to bring about; and after a few 
compliments from him for her pretty 
work and her skill at it, he fetched 
a chair near to hers, and was soon 
telling her his life. He had never 
cared for or had much opportunity to 
go to school, and had started out 
while yet a boy, as a sailor, but after 
a few years had come back to land, re- 
solved there to make his fortune. He 
began it at twenty-one, he said, by 
marrying. And then he wandered 
from his subject to give a graphic de- 
scription of his courtship and _ his 
bride; after that came a struggle for a 
home and business, both of which he 
established, and when there came in 
his way a chance to hurry on his for- 
tunes by a little judicious speculation, 
he seized upon it, and by the time he 
was thirty-five he counted his wealth 
by tens of thousands. His wife he 
spoke of kindly, but without senti- 
ment, and as belonging wholly to the 
past. Their lives he described mi- 
nutely, giving the date of their wed- 
ding day, and even taking his new 
friend into his confidence sufficiently 
to tell her that his mother did not like 
his wife. He had got to this interest- 
ing point when Janette made her ap- 
pearance, to ask them if they did not 
know it was getting dark. Both ina 
measure regretted her coming, for the 
interview was pleasant to him, because 
he felt that he had been making him- 
self entertaining to this young lady, 
whom he had found rather hard to en- 
tertain, and to her because it is al- 
ways pleasant for a woman to feel 
that she is being made a confidante 
of, is finding out much that has been 
hidden from others. 

This day was but an index to those 
that followed. It had established a 
certain feeling of intimacy between 
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them which gave them just the slight- 
est interest in each other. 

The first week was soon a part of 
the past, and still the guest remained. 
A visit of this length was an unknown 
event in his life, but he had found 
that his sister’s house was unusually 
pleasant, and that he needed a rest 
from care, politics, and business; and 
so he stayed on for a month, much to 
the delight of Janette, the melancholy 
pleasure of his sister, and the surprise 
but indifference of Agnes. Many 
times during the month he had shock- 
ed her almost beyond forgiveness by 
his crudeness, his lack of sentiment, 
and his practical manner of treating 
subjects which she had always thought 
of with reverence and utmost delicacy. 
But she had forgiven him many times, 
always finding some good to balance 
the bad. She had even pardoned him 
in her mind (for he never dreamed he 
stood in need of mercy) after he had 
spent a whole afternoon entertaining 
her with a minute description of the 
last illness and death of his wife. 
From the recital he seemed to derive 
a certain pleasure, which she could 
not understand, unless it was that the 
remembrance of his unceasing kind- 
ness to her and the profusion with 
which he had spent his money upon doc- 
tors filled him with self-commendation. 

‘*T should like to have you see the 
monument I have erected to her 
memory,” he had said in conclusion; 
and encouraged by her expression of 
the pleasure which the sight would 
give her, he described it at length, 
not, it is true, with the technicalities 
of an architect or sculptor, but quite 
vividly enough to give her an idea of 
its proportions and grandeur, as he 
did, not omitting to name the sum he 
had paid for it. She had found it in 
her heart to forgive him even after he 
had thus trespassed beyond the limits 
of good taste, and after Jenny had 
made her realize it with double force 
by saying a day or two later, 

‘* What statue were you and uncle 
talking about so earnestly the other 
day as I came into the parlor?” 
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‘‘Shame on you, Jenny, for being 
so deceitful. You know it was not a 
statue. You heard every word.” 

‘*T confess I heard him say some- 
thing about the cost of marble. I was 
surprised that he knew, for I thought 
he bad no taste for art. But then 
men know everything.” 

*¢ Jenny, you know he was describing 
his wife’s monument to me, so you 
need not be so industrious in arrang- 
ing that table. I know by your back 
that you are laughing.” And Jenny, 
thus cornered, turned and 
sank into a chair in a limp state of 
laughter. Agnes viewed her for a mo- 
ment with a mortified air, though 
laughing herself, then said, 

‘* You need not make me responsible 
for it. I am sure J thought it a very 
odd subject.” 

‘“*Oh, Aggie, Aggie, it’s too much ! 
What will his honeymoon talk be if 
he chooses tombstones as a wooing 
topic ?” 

‘‘ Jenny, remember your promise. 
He did not select it as a ‘wooing top- 
ic.’ He told me just as if I'd been 
his daughter.” 

‘*Did he ? 
then.” 

When she was alone Agnes con- 
demned him severely at first; then 
gradually transferred the censure to 
herself, and ended by thinking she 
had allowed herself to become a vic- 
tim to morbid sentimentality, and 
that it was good for her after all to 
come in contact with people who felt 
none of it. Janette had been true to 
her promise, and had refrained from 
urging her cherished plans. But Ag- 
nes could see they were not abandon- 
ed; neither was she long in learning 
that the uncle, should he discover 
them, would not be averse to their 
success. Consequently she was not al- 
together surprised when one day, after 
she had been singing for him, and was 
still playing, half forgetting his pres- 
ence, he startled her by asking— 

‘* How old are you, Miss Agnes ?” 


around 


That makes a difference 


““T am twenty-eight,” she replied 
laughing. 
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‘¢ Twenty-eight, and I am forty-eight 
—-twenty years older,” he mused aloud, 
and then went on in his straightfor- 
ward way to ask her to marry him. 
She listened to him silently until he 
waited for her to speak, and even then 
she could not reply. She wondered 
why she did not refuse him at once, 
and was angry with herself for not do- 
ing so, and yet somehow she could 
not. She was only sure of two things: 
one was that she did not love him, the 
other that she would regret it should 
she tell him so; and at last she found 
herself begging him to give her time to 
answer hii, and hurrying away. Once 
in her room, she locked the door and 
sat down to think. She reviewed the 
month just past day by day. From 
the first she had watched him coldly 
and critically, but with the growing 
interest it is impossible to resist in one 
with whom we are constantly associa- 
ting. But now she must decide at 
once what her real feelings toward him 
were: could she make him happy, and 
be happy with him? Were the traits 
and faults she had found in him worse 
than those of habit and association ? 
Every day he made her respect him by 
some unexpected sign of real nobility 
and goodness, and lately she had a 
dozen times felt a sense of pity for him 
as she noticed his clumsy efforts at 
adaptability. Then too there was a 
certain strength of character and reso- 
lution about him very delightful to 
her, and which she never failed to feel 
when she was with him; and his ideas 
of right and wrong were steadfast and 
pure. But withal she did not love 
him. Then she asked herself if her 
creed of love might not be at fault— 
might not be beyond realization. She 
remembered how, one after another, 
she had seen with amazement some 
refined woman marry, as she could 
easily see, a man in almost every 
way her inferior, and how her influ- 
ence had gradually called out hidden 
qualities and her companionship had 
made him companionable. Might not 
such be the true marriage after all ? 
Was she holding to an ideal? was 
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the perfect man for whom she waited 
ever to be found? She had long ago 
outgrown the love of her early youth: 
would she ever again find one whom 
she could love as devotedly and blind- 
ly ? and without feeling such a love, 
would it be right or safe for her to 
marry ? 

As if tosolve her perplexity, she took 
from the table near which she was sit- 
ting a book. Opening it idly, her 
eyes rested upon a passage which im- 
pressed her as the answer to her 
doubts, and she read: 


Girls of romantic tendencies think they ought 
not to marry unless with the most passionate fu- 
rore of love. They do not know that respect 
and compatibility of temper are better sureties for 
a happy life than a passion which in time must 
wear itself out, however strong it may be now, 
and of which the best hope is that it may become 
friendship. Good plain common-sense men, who 
would make excellent husbands, but are nothing 
to look at, are refused by certain of the feather- 
headed, in favor of a dream that will never be 
realized, a fancy that has no more substance 
than a soap-bubble. 


She closed the book. Here was a re- 
ply from one who felt himself compe- 
tent to speak. If she respected Mr. 
Stone now, might it not be the com- 
mencement of a sentiment that in time 
would be love ? She walked restlessly 
to the window and looked out, half 
glad and half sorry that he had asked 
her to marry him, but wholly unde- 
cided how she should answer him. 

He was standing at the geste, just 
where she had seen him a month be- 
fore, watching the sun as it sank be- 
hind a bank of gray clouds. When it 
was fairly down, he turned as if to en- 
ter the house, but looking up, saw her, 
and tossing away the cigar he had been 
smoking, called her to come down and 
see the storm which was blowing up. 

She threw a shawl around her and 
went down. When she stood beside 
him, he looked at her anxiously and 
said, 

‘‘Have you thought of what we 
were speaking of this morning, Miss 
Agnes ?” 

‘*T have thought of nothing else.” 

‘* And what are you going to say to 


me?” 











‘*T do not know.’ 

‘* Ts it so hard to decide between two 
short words ¢” 

oro” 

Then there was a long pause. <A few 
flakes of snow came sailing down and 
rested upon her uncovered hair. He 
noticed them and said, ‘‘ We had bet- 
ter go in.” 

**No, no; Mr. 
I want to tell you something. 
some one years ago ti 

** Well, so did I; but that does not 
prevent me from loving you.” 

‘*But I think it does prevent me 
from loving again; at least I know I 
never could love you as I did him. 
Would you be satisfied with any less ? 
I did not like you at all when you 
came, but since I have known you bet- 
ter I do like you very much; but still I 
do not know whether it would be fair 
to give you only friendship when you 
offer me love. Sometimes I am very 
lonely, and I think may be I would be 
happier with you than alone; but that 
is selfish, and I do not want to think 
any more of myself than of you. 
There,” with a sigh of relief, ‘‘ I’ve 
told you all, and now I am willing to 
say whatever you tell me to.” 

It was a very unflattering statement, 
and his face reddened as he listened. 
But he was very much in love with 
her, and besides he valued her truth- 
fulness and bad enough confidence in 
himself to believe he could make her 
love him; so after a moment of doubt, 
he drew her hand through his arm, 
and turning toward the house, said, 
‘*Then Dil tell you to say yes.” 


Stone, please wait. 
I loved 





CHAPTER IV. 

THAT evening at tea he announced 
to his sister and niece his intention of 
leaving the next day. ‘‘I have been 
playing too long already,” he said, in 
reply to their protestations, ‘‘ though I 
cannot feel that my time has been 
wasted,” with a look at Agnes which 
she neither saw nor responded to. Her 
thoughts were far away; not in the 
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past, but rushing tumultuously into the 
future, trying to fathom the years to 
come, and see whether they would 
bring her weal or woe. She made no 
effort to join in the conversation, and 
when they arose from the table she 
followed them abstractedly. Her 
uncle’s look and her friend’s manner 
had not been lost upon Janette, and 
she was not slow to decide what they 
meant; and although she felt that her 
plans had been realized, she was full of 
misgivings as to the result. The even- 
ing was a dull one, as last evenings 
are apt to be. The wild March wind, 
which shook the windows and roared 
through the leafless trees, formed but 
a discordant accompaniment to the 
music which Mr. Stone had asked for; 
the piano was soon closed, and they 
gathered around the hearth. 

‘**How quiet we all are. Why don’t 
you say something, Aggie ?”’ said the 
restless Jenny, quite unable longer to 
endure the silence which she somehow 
blamed herself for. 

“IT? Oh yes. We are dull. A storm 
always make me quiet. It frightens 
me, I fancy. It subdues me anyway.” 

‘** Are you afraid of storms?” asked 
her lover, glad for an opportunity to 
speak to her. 

‘* Just a little afraid, perhaps not at 
all. I never can quite tell whether it is 
fear I feel, or only a sense of my heip- 
lessness. What is it Southey 
of it? 


says 


——To hear 
The roaring of the raging elements, 
To know all human skill, all human strength, 
Avail not. 


After all, though, I like a storm. 
Nature is so much stronger, so much 
more demonstrative than we are, that 
in her might she completely overpow- 
ers us i 

‘*But J don’t like to be overpow- 
ered,” interrupted Jenny. ‘‘ It always 
aggravates me; I am always so con- 
scious of my worth that I dislike not 
to have it recognized by everything 
and everybody.” 

‘*Then you’ve not outgrown that 
sublime faith in yourself. I remember 
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very well one day at school how you 
set us all into convulsions by stopping 
in the midst of acomposition you were 
trying to read during a thunder-storm 
and saying, ‘Either the thunder or I 
will have to stop,’ and looking all the 
time as if you thought it the least in- 
teresting of the two.” 

‘* Janette, I’m surprised that you 
should make such a remark at such a 
time. I once heard of a man who was 
struck dead by a flash of lightning 
just as he was making a profanc 
speech.” 

‘*Oh, auntie! that wasn’t profane. 
I never swore in my life.” 

‘‘T did not accuse you of swearing, 
but I cannot approve of such 
ty; I think, as Agnes says, that we 
should be serious-minded and solemn 
at such times. I remember storms al- 
to give your poor uncle 
George a headache; and I think you 
ought to respect my feelings enough 
to refrain from a giddy and unseemly 
display of mirth at such a time.” 

Agnes looked mystified over Ja- 
nette’s reproof. She was somewhat at 
a loss to know when she had advocated 
solemnity during a storm, as well as 
to discover what display of mirth the 
culprit had made. Jenny remained 
silent, as the quickest way out of her 
difficulty. Mr. Stone was thinking how 
pretty Agnes looked as she sat looking 
into the fire, and wishing he did not 
have to take his leave so soon, and so 
the conversation lagged again. 

As the clock struck nine, Mrs. Bell 
bade them good night and vanished 
silently and tearfully to her room. A 
few minutes later Janette bethought 
her of sundry preparations which 
must be made for her uncle’s depart- 
ure, and excused herself. 
hastily as she did so, saying she would 
see him in the morning early, and 
held out her hand. But he kept it in 
his, detaining her. ‘*You must not 
run away fromme so. Come sit down 
and talk to me for a little while. It 
will be a long time before we are to- 
gether again.” Silently she sat down 
beside him. 


levi- 


ways used 


Agnes rose 
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‘*Why have you been so quiet all 
the evening, Agnes? Do you regret 
what you said to me?” 

‘**No, I do not regret it; I have only 
been thinking.” 

**Of me ?” 

"Te." 

‘**Not of that ‘some one’ you loved 
years ago?” 

‘“*No, no. I never think of him 
now. You need not fear him asa rival, 
even in my thoughts.” 

‘*Some time you will tell me of him 
perhaps.” 

‘* Yes, if you wish to hear.” 

Then for a while they did not speak. 
He held and caressed her hand, and 
finally lifted it to his and 
kissed it. 

‘*You must write me a great many 
letters when Iam gone. I am but a 


poor correspondent, and you will tire 
’ 


lips 


of mine.’ 

‘*T shall always be glad to get them, 
I am sure. We shall come to know 
each other better in that way than in 
any other,” she replied; and so they 
talked on of their new common inter- 
est, until the fire sank low, and the 
last fragment fell, scattering the glow- 
ing coals upon the hearth. 

‘*T must go now. Good night,” and 
she held out herhands. ‘‘ Good night,” 
as he pressed them in his. Then she 
bowed her head upon them, and said: 

‘It is very pleasant to know you 
love me so, and I’m sure that some 
time I shall love you as well.” 

Janette was waiting for her when 
she entered her room. 

‘Oh, Aggie dear, is it my fault ?” 
throwing her arms around her friend. 
‘‘[’'m the most wretched girl in the 
world.” 

‘* Wretched ! I thought you would 
be glad.” 

‘*But you are going to marry him, 
and you don’t love him.” 

‘*’m not sure but I do love him. I 
am not unhappy at the prospect of 
marrying him, which is a pretty good 
test. So don’t shed any more tears 
over me, dear, but we'll go to bed 
and I'll tell you all our plans.” 














MY FRIEND PHIL. 


O begin with, Phil was black; 
es and the reader will please un- 
derstand that the word black is here 
used in its literal, not its conventional 
sense. Phil was actually as well as 
ethnologically black. There was no 
trace of a lighter tint anywhere in his 
complexion. Not a suspicion of brown 
appeared in his cheeks, and even his 
great thick lips, protruding far beyond 
the outposts of his nose, were as sable 
as the rest of his face. It was all a 
dead black too, unaccompanied by 
that lustre which, by surface reflection, 
relieves the shadow upon common- 
place African faces. 

And nobody knew all this better 
than Phil did. 

‘Phil ain’t none o’ yer coffee-colored 
niggas,” he would say in moments of 


exultation, when his mood was to 
straighten his broad shoulders and 


boast a litthe—‘‘ Phil ain’t none o’ yer 
coffee-colored niggas, ner none 0’ yer 
alapacker niggas nuther. I's black, I 
is. Dat’s sho’. Ain’t got no bacon- 
rind shine in my skin; but I jes’ tell 
you what, mosta, Phii kin take de 
very shut offen dem shiny niggas an’ 
hoff an‘ hoff niggas, when ’t comes to 
de wuk.” 

(By ‘‘ shut ” and ‘‘wuk ” Phil meant 
‘“shirt ” and*‘ work,’’ just as he meant 
‘* birds ” when he said ‘* buds.”’) 

‘*Drive ? Kin I? Kin Phil drive? 
What you mean, mosta, by axin’ sich a 
question.” (N. B.—Nobody had asked 
anything of the kind, but Phil had 
some remarks to make on the subject 
of his accomplishments in this respect, 
and, like the witnesses in a recent great 
trial, was disposed to answer what 
he wished somebody would ask.) 
‘*Drive? Course I kin. Der never 
was a hoss ner mule yit what ever had 
a mouf an’ two legs dat Phil can’t 
handle, an’ you better b’lieve, mosta, 
Phil kin plaunt de wheel ’twix’ de 
acorn an’ de shell.” 


If I report Phil’s boastings, it is 
only because they constituted too large 
a proportion of what he said to be 
omitted. I do so to confirm, not to 
gainsay them, or to hold their author 
up to ridicule. He was my friend, the 
faithfulest one I ever knew—and he 
sleeps now. If he boasted now and 
then, no one could have had a better 
right. His was the pride of perform- 
ance and not the vanity of pretension. 

Phil was a Virginian—a gentleman 
in his way—and a slave, though I 
doubt if he ever suspected his gentil- 
ity, or felt his bondage as a burden, in 
the least. He had no aspirations for 
freedom, or for anything else, I think, 
except jollity and comfort. I do not 
say that this was well, but it was a 
fact. The reader will understand that 
this paper is intended to be in no 
sense an essay on slavery. The ‘‘in- 
stitution ” is certainly past praying for, 
or against either, for that matter, and 
if I speak at all of some of its phenom- 
ena, I do so precisely as I should de- 
scribe fossil remains of any other sort, 
with none but an antiquarian interest 
in their peculiarities. It is simply one 
of the accidents of the humble bio- 
graphical sketch herein attempted, 
that its subject was a slave, and per- 
fectly content to remain so; and I 
mention the fact just as I should state 
that Mr. Greeley was a printer if I 
were writing of that gentleman’s life. 

My acquaintance with Phil began 
when I was a half-grown boy. Until 
that time I had lived ina free State; so 
that when I returned to the land of 
my fathers and became an inmate of 
the old family mansion, in one of the 
south side counties of Virginia, the 
plantation negro was a fresh and very 
interesting study to me. 

On the morning after my arrival, as 
I lay in the antique carved bed as- 
signed me, wondering at the quaint 
picturesqueness of my surroundings, 
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and the delightful strangeness of the 
life with which I was now in contact 
for the first time, a weird, musical 
sound, of singular power and marvel- 
lous sweetness, floated through the 
open dormer windows, borne upon the 
breath of such a June morning as I had 
never before seen. I listened, but 
could make nothing of it by guessing. 
It was music certainly—absolute music, 
if Mr. White will allow me the phrase 
—and yet it was not music in the or- 
dinary sense at all. It rose and fell like 
the ground swell of the sea, and was as 
full of melody and sweetness as is the 
song of birds, but it was as destitute as 
they of anything like a tune. It began 
nowhere and went nowhither. [I lis- 
tened entranced and wondering, but 
could make nothing of it. I had no 
memory of anything with which to 
compare it, and could conceive of no 
throat or instrument capable of pro- 
ducing such a sound. Springing out 
of bed, I made a hasty toilet and de- 
scended to the great piazza at the front 
of the house. There sat the master of 
the mansion, and of him I straightway 
made inquiry. 

‘* What is that ?” I asked eagerly. 

‘Why, that is Phil,” answered my 
uncle. 

‘* And who is Phil? and what 
earth is he doing? and especially, 
how does he do it ?” 

‘¢He’s calling hogs,” replied my 
guardian. ‘‘If you'll walk up to that 
skirt of woods, you can put your other 
questions to him in person. He is not 
shy or difficult of approach. Intro- 
duce yourself, and be sure to tell him 
whose son you are.” 

My uncle’s face wore an amused 
smile as I walked away. He could im- 
agine the sequel. 

In the edge of the timber stood a tall, 
broad-shouldered, brawny negro man, 
singularly ugly, but with a countenance 
so full of good humor that I was irre- 
sistibly attracted by it from the first. 
At his feet stood great baskets of corn, 
and around him were gathered a hun- 
dred or more swine, busily eating the 
breakfast he was dispensing. As I ap- 
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proached, his hat—what there ‘was of it 
—was doffed, and I was greeted with a 
fabulous bow, apparently meant to be 
half a tribute of respect, and half a bit 
of buffoonery, indulged in for my 
amusement or his own. 

‘*Good mawnin’, young mosta; hope 
I see you well dis mawnin’.” 

‘*Thank you, I’m very well,” I re- 
plied. ‘‘ You’re Phil, I suppose ?” 

** You’re might for dis oncet, mosta. 
I’s Phil, toe be sho’; ax de dogs—dey 
dene know me.” 

‘*Well, Phil, I'm glad to make your 
acquaintance. I’m your mas’ Jo’s son.” 

‘* What dat? Mas’ Jo’sson! Mas’ 
Jo’s son!!! My mas’ Jo’s son!!! ! 
Lem me shake han’s wid you, mosta. 
Jes’ to think! Mas’ Jo’s son! an’ 
Phil done live to shake han’s wid mas’ 
Why, my young mosta, I 
raise your father! Him an’ me done 
play marbles togeder many an’ many @ 
time. We was boys togeder right 
heah on dis very identumcal planta- 
tion. Used to go in swimmin’ togeder, 
an’ go fishin’, an’ steal de mules out’n 
de stables Sundays, an’ ride races wid 
’em, an’ git cotched too sometimes 
when ole mosta git home from chu’ch. 
My, mosta, but I’s glad to see you !” 

All this while the great black giant 
was wrenching my hand well nigh 
off, laughing and weeping alternately, 
and stamping with delight, which 
could find no other vent than in phy- 
sicalexertion. Iwas naturally anxious 
to divert the conversation into some 
other and less personal channel, and 
managed to do so presently by asking 
Phil to give me a specimen of his hog- 
calling cry, which I wished to hear 
near at hand. That performance over, 
we talked again. I began by saying 
I had never heard any one call hogs in 
that way before. 

‘*Dat’s jes’ it, mosta,” he replied. 
Folks don’t undustan’ de science o’ 
hog-callin’. Dey says, ‘ P-0-0-0-0-0-0-r 
’og ’’ when de hogs ain’t po’ at all, but 
fet as buttah. Dey got to git ‘hog’ 
in some ways, so dey thinks. But dey 
ain’t no sense in dat. Hogs don’t un- 
dustan’ dat. Dey can’t talk, an’ don’t 


Jo’s son! 
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know de meanin’ o’ talk words 
(‘‘wuds,” Phil pronounced it), You 
mus’ jes’ let °em know dat when you 
wants ’em to come you’s gwine to 
make a noise, de like o’ which ain’t in 
heaven or yuth. Den dey gits to know- 
in’ what dat means. Dat’s my way. 
When I fetch a yell at ‘em dey jes’ 
raise der yeahs, an’ say to de’ se’f, 
‘Dat dah’s Phil, for sho’, an’ Phil’s de 
big, ugly, black nigga, wid de baus- 
kets o’ cawn.’ When you say ‘ Phil’ 
you mean mosta’s big nigga what wuks 
in de fiel’, an’ plays de banjo, an’ goes 
fishin’; but when de hogs says ‘ Phil’ 
dey mean a big black fella, wid a big 
yell into him, an’ de bauskets o’ cawn. 
An’ you better b’lieve dat makes ’em 
jump up an’ clap dah han’s for joy, 
jes’ like a nigga does when he gits re- 
ligion ’nuff to make him shout, an’ not 
‘nuff to keep him offen de hen roos’s. 
If a nigga gits religion ‘nuff to keep 
him from stealin’, it’s a mistake. Dey 
don’t never mean to do it, an’ when 
dey does dey ain’t glad a bit, an’ dey 
hurries up an’ sen’s de surplage back.” 

Phil’s respect for what he called 
‘*niggas ’ was exceeding small, as the 
reader will have discovered ere this, 
and it was his greatest pleasure in life 
to demonstrate their inferiority and 
emphasize their shortcomings, in a 
hundred ways. He was ‘‘head man” 
of the hoe hands, which is to say he 
hoed the leading row of tobacco hills, 
and was charged with the duty of su- 
perintending the work of the others. 
It was his delight to keep his own work 
so far in advance that he must now 
and then set his hoe in the ground and 
walk back to inspect the progress and 
criticise the performance of slower 
workers than he. In all this there was 
no spice of malice or uncharitableness, 
however. He wished his fellows well, 
and had no desire to hurt their feel- 
ings; but he keenly enjoyed the fun 
of outdoing them, and laughing at 
their inability to cope with him. 

It was during wheat harvest, how- 
ever, that Phil was in his glory. The 
rapidity with which he could ‘ cra- 
die” wheat was a matter of astonish- 
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ment to everybody who knew him, 
and what was more wonderful still, he 
was able to maintain a distinctly 
‘*spurting” speed all day and every 
day. 

‘* Phil,” his master would say as the 
men entered the field on the first day, 
‘*] want no racing now. It’s too hot.” 

‘*Now you heah dat, you slow pig- 
gas! Mosta says Phil mus’n’t kill his 
niggas—an’ de on’y way to save yo’ 
lives is for you not totry to follow me. 
Jes’ take yo’ time, boys. Race a little 
*‘mong yo’selves if you want to, but 
don’ you try to git a look at de heels 
o’ my boots if you don’ want to go to 
de bushes.” 

A negro exhausting himself in a race 
lies down in the shade to cool off and 
recuperate, and hence the winner of 
the race is said to send the others ‘‘to 
the bushes.” 

Phil’s preliminary remarks were sure 
to exasperate his fellows, and put them 
on their mettle. Silently they would 
determine to ‘‘push” him, and the 
utmost vigilance of the master was 
taxed to prevent dangerous over exer- 
tion. If the reapers were left alone 
for half an hour, several of them would 
be sure to overtask their strength and 
retire exhausted to the friendly shade 
of the nearest thicket. But they never 
succeeded in coming up with Phil, or 
in so tiring him that he was not ready 
for a dance or a tramp when night 
came, 

He was a strong man, rejoicing in 
his strength always, but there was one 
thing he would not do; namely, work 
for himself. His master one of 
those who hoped for gradual emanci- 
pation, as many Virginians did, and 
thought it his duty to prepare his ne- 
groes for freedom as far as it was pos- 
sible todo so. Among other means to 
this end, he encouraged each to make 
and save money on his own account. 
Each was expected to cultivate a 
‘* patch,” as it was called, of his own, 
their master giving them the necessary 
time and the use of the mules, when- 
ever their crops needed attention. In 
this way he thought to train them in 


yas 
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habits of voluntary industry and thrift, 
wand some of them, having no necessa- 
ry expenses to bear, accumulated very 
pretty little hoards of cash from the 
sale of their crops year after year. But 
Phil would not raise a crop for himself. 

** What I want to raise a crop for?” 
he would ask. ‘‘I don’ want no money 
on’y a quarter sometimes to buy a 
banjo string or a fish line, an’ I git 
plenty o’ quarters pitched at me when 
I takes gentlemen’s hosses. I don’ 
want no money—an’ wouldn’t know 
what to do wid it if I had it. My 
mosta takes good car’ o’ me—an’s 
long as dar’s a piece 0’ meat 
smoke house Phil knows he’s gwine to 
have plenty to eat. My mosta gives 
me mo’ clo’es ’an I kin war out—an’ 
what de devil I want to be makin’ money 
for, I ’clar’ I dunno.” 

It was of no use to argue the matter. 
His mind was quite made up, and 
there was no possibility of changing it. 

Phil’s marital philosophy was rather 
unique. He changed wives perhaps 
half a dozen times while I knew him, 
but one set of general rules governed 
his choice in every instance. There 
were certain qualifications of a rather 


in de 


singular sort which he deemed essen- 
tial in a wife. She must not live on 
the plantation, for one thing, or on 
one of those immediately adjoining, 
‘cause den we’re sho’ to see too 
much o’ one anudder, an’ ’ll git tired 
o’ de ’rangement.” In the second 
place he would marry none but old 
women, ‘‘’cause de young uns is no 
’count any way. Dey don’t half take 
car’ o’ dere husban’s’ stockin’s an’ 
things. ’F you want holes in yer 
stockin’s an’ buttons always off’n yer 
shut collahs, jes’ marry a young gal.” 
The third requisite was that the wife 
should be a slave, and the daughter of 
slaves on both sides. This qualifica- 
tion he insisted upon even in the 
choice of masculine associates. His con- 
tempt for ‘‘ free niggas” was supreme 
—almost sublime. He neglected no 
possible opportunity of villifying them, 
and practised no sort of economy in his 
expenditure of invective upon them. 
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Most of the negroes, in Virginia at 
least, were very religious. Naturally 
their religion was intensely emotional 
in its character—ecstatic, sombre, 
gloomy; and quite as naturally, it 
was largely colored with superstition. 
But religion of this kind had no charm 
for Phil, who, as the reader may pos- 
sibly have guessed, prided himself 
upon being strictly logical in all his 
views and actions. 

‘* Bro’ Ben,” he said to one of his 
fellows one day, ‘‘you’s done got re- 
ligion, I heah. Any way yer face ’s 
twice as long ’s it ought to be. Has 
you got religion fer sho’ ?” 

‘* Now, Phil, I don’t want none o’ 
your wickedness. Bless de Lawd, I is 
got religion.” 

‘*Oh! you is got it, is you? Now 
lem me ax you a question or two. 
You's got religion, you say ?” 

Ben. Yes, I’s got religion. 

Phil. Well den, you’re gwine to 
heaven after ’while—when you dies ?” 

Ben. Yes, I’s got de ‘surance 0’ 
dat, Bro’ Phil. 

Phil. An’ you’d ’a’ gone to hell if 
you hadn’t got de ‘surance, as you 
calls it, wouldn’t you ? 

Ben. If Vd ’a’ died in my sins, 
course I'd ’a’ gone to hell. 

Phil. Well now, for a nigga what’s 
jes’ made his ’rangements to keep 
out’n hell an’ git to heaven, you ’s got 
de mos’ onaccountable long face I ever 
did see, an’ dat’s all about it. 

When Ben had retired ir disgust, I 
remonstrated with Phil. 

‘* What do you tease Ben for, Phil?” 
I asked. ‘‘ You know better than to 
make fun of religion.” 

‘*Course I do, mosta, an’ dat’s jes’ 
it. Ben ain’t got no religion, an’ I 
knows it. He jes’ puttin’ on dat sol- 
emncholy face to fool de good Lawd 
wid. Ben ‘ll steal, mosta, whenever 
he gits a chaunce. He ain’t got no 
mo’ religion ’ana hog. Sho! What 
he know ‘bout religion, goin’ down 
under de hill to pray, an’ all dat non- 
sense? Couldn’t git him to sing a 
song now or whistle a tune on no 
*’count whatsumever, but he ain’t no 
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better nigga for dat. Didn’t I see? 
He shouted mighty loud las’ night, 
but he shu’ked his wuk dis mawnin,’ 
an’ didn’t half curry his mules; an’ 
religion what don’t make a nigga take 
good car’ o’ poor dumb creeturs like 
mules ain’t wuth nothin’ at all, no 
way you kin fix it. When dey keeps 
de row up jes’ a little better, an’ don’t 
cover up no weeds dey ought to cut 
down, an’ takes good car’ o’ mules, 
an’ quits stealin’, den I begins to 
spect ’em of havin’ de real religion. 
But dey can’t fool Phil wid none 0’ 
dere sham solemncholies.” 

Phil was a trifle hard and unchari- 
table, perhaps, in his judgments upon 
his fellows in matters of this kind, but 
there was, at any rate, no hypocrisy 
in his composition. And what is more 
singular still, I was never able to dis- 
cover any trace of superstition in his 
conduct. He laughed to scorn the 
signs and omens with which the other 
negroes were perpetually encouraged or 
affrighted. Friday was as lucky a day 
as any in his calendar. He would 
even his fire with the wood of 
a lightning-riven tree, and stranger 
still, was not afraid, as all the rest 
were, the of a funeral, 
to bring away the shovels used in 
the church-yard, without waiting till 
the moon and stars had shone upon 


make 


on occasion 


them. 

** How is it, Phil,” Ionce asked him, 
‘**that you don’t believe in any of the 
luck signs ?” 

‘*Do you b’lieve in ’em, mosta? ” he 
asked in reply. 

‘*No; of course not. But all the 
black folks do, except you.” 

**Mosta, ain’t you foun’ out yet dat 
niggas is fools? When my 
mosta wants de hogs changed from one 


bawn 


piece o’ woods to anudder, he don’t 
go to makin’ blin’ signs at me, but he 
comes an’ tells me what he wants; 
de good Lawd dat made de wuld, He 
uint a gwine to make no blin’ signs 
nuther. He’s done tole us in de good 
book an’ in all de wuld aroun’ us 
what to do. He’s put sense in our 
heads to uncerstan’ what He means, an’ 
47 


an’ 
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He aint gwine to govern de univarse 
wid a lot o’ luck signs, like a nigga 
would doit. ’Sides, I’s done all de un- 
lucky things heaps o’ times, an’ 
never had no bad luck yet.” 
When the war 


staunch Southerner in all his feelings, 


aan 06 
aint 


came Phil was a 
and held firmly to his faith in the suc- 
The 


Ww = Indo 
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cess of his side, even to the end. 
end crushed him completely. 
master explained to the colored people 
their new condition of freedom, and 
proposed to engage them for wages, 
Phil stoutly refused. 

‘*De udder folks may do as dey 
leases, mosta, but Phil’s gwine to be 
ur nigga jes’ as he always was. I 
ain’t gwine I ain’t 
got no free nigga blood in me. I 


tA he 


to be free nohow. 


never saw no free nigga what wasn’t 
I don’t 


l-y “<7 . vel o> 
know no {rec yo 


hungry; an’ nig 
ga what won’t steal; more ’n dat, I 
never know’d a free nigga what 


wouldn’t sneak up on birds an’ shoot ’em 
I tell you I ain’t gwine 


to be one o’ sich folks as dem. I's yo’ 


on de groun’. 
nigga, an‘ I’s gwine to be ji 
I'll do my wuk, an’ I won’t take no 


wages, an’ you'll take car’ o’ me jes’ as 


vou always did, on’y don't never call 
me a free nigga. I's a slave, I is, an’ 


I’s got de bes’ mosta in old Virginny, 
an’ I aint fool ‘nuff to want to change 
de sitiwation.”’ 

His master explained to him the ne- 
cessity of the case, and showed him 
how impossible it was, by any mutual 
agreement, toalter the fact of freedon 
or to escape its consequences, 

‘*You must accept wages, Phil, for 
I may die, or go into bankruptcy, and 
you may grow old or get sick; and if I 
should be poor or dead then, there 
would be nobody to take care of you. 
You must work for wages, and take 
care of your money, so that it may 
take care of you.” 

‘*Mosta, do you mean 
dat de law makes ine a 
whedder or no?” 

To, Pa” 

‘*Den stick yo’ fingers in yo’ yeahs, 
swear. 


y pout 


to tell Phil 


fe i ' 
irece nigga, 


mosta, "cause I’s gwine to 


Damn de law. Dat’s what Is: 
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dat. An’ now I’s jes’ gwine to die, 
an’ dat’s all about it.” 

The poor fellow walked away with 
bowed head and tear-stained face. 
The broad, stalwart shoulders were 
bent beneath the weight of responsi- 
bility for himself. He was a strong 
man physically, but the merest child 
in character, and the feeling that he 
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no longer had any one but himself to 
lean upon was more than he could 
The light of cheerfulness and 
good humor went out in hisface. The 
joyousness of his nature disappeared, 
and before the summer had ripened 
into autumn, poor Phil laid down and 
died of a broken heart. 
GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. 
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NHE violets that you gave are dead— 
They could not bear the loss of you: 
The spirit of the rose has fled— 
It loved you, and its love was true: 
Back to your lips that spirit flies, 
To bask beneath your radiant eyes. 


Only the ashes bide with me— 
The ashes of the ruined flowers— 
Types of a rapture not to be; 
Sad relics of bewildering hours; ‘ 
Poor, frail, foriorn, and piteous shows 
Of errant passion’s wasted woes. 


He grandly loves who loves in vain! 

These withered flowers that lesson teach: 
They suffered; they did not complain; 

Their life was love too great for speech; 
In silent pride their fate they bore: 
They loved, they grieved, they died—no more, 


Far off the purple banners flare, 
Beneath the golden morning spread: 
I know what queen is worshipped there, 
What laurels wreathe her lovely head. 
Her name be sacred in my thought, 
And sacred be the grief she brought ! 


For, since I saw that glorious face, 
And heard the music of that voice, 
Much beauty ’s fallen to disgrace 
That used to make my heart rejoice: 
And rose and viclet ne’er can be 
The same that once they were to me. 
WILtiAm WINTER. 

















WALTER SAVAGE 


LANDOR. 


In Two Parts.—Part I. 


ALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 
was born at Warwick, Eng- 


\ 


land, January 30, 1775, just a century 
ago, and died in Florence, Italy, Sep- 
tember 17, 1864, thus having almost 


reached his ninetieth year. His liter- 
ary life is perhaps the longest on rec- 
ord; his first published work appeared 
in 1795, his last was written in 1863; 
between them is a space of almost 
threescore years and ten. His biogra- 
phy by John Forster, in two bulky vol- 
umes, is perhaps the poorest work of 
the kind which has appeared within 
the present century; yet by patient la- 
bor one can from it put together in 
regular order the facts of his life, and 


form a clear idea of the man. His 
works speak for themselves, The so- 
called ‘*Complete Collection,’ pub- 


lished by Moxon in 1846, wants many 
of his productions up to that date; a 
new edition, now in course of publica- 
tion, will supply this deficiency, and 
add those subsequently written. Of 
these later works there are not a few 
which we might wish had never seen 
the light; yet among even the very 
latest are some worthy of his prime. 
Landor’s place in English literature is 
already fixed by the judgment of the 
instructed few which will in the long 
run outweigh that of the uninstructed 
many. In the ordinary sense of the 
word, he is not and never will be popu- 
ular; but the ‘‘Imaginary Conversa- 
tions,” ‘‘Pericles and Aspasia,” and 
the ‘‘Pentameron” will never die, 
and ‘‘Gebir,” ‘‘Count Julian,” and 
** Andrea of Hungary ” will not fail to 
find fit all after time, 
though perhaps few in any one age. 
The man himself is also worth 
study. No man ever lived whose life 
seemed so utterly beyond any law 
but his own caprice; no man ever 
wrote whose course of thought upon 


audience in 


all great subjects was more strictly 
subordinated to universal law. In his 
life he was the ungoverned Berserker 
of the Scandinavian sagas; in his writ- 
ings he is the sage and philosopher 
who might have given lessons to Plato 
or Cicero. 

We have three characteristic por- 
traits of Landor. The first represents 
him at thirty. One might suppose it 
to be the picture of an ancient gladia- 
tor or a modern prize-fighter. The 
black hair comes down almost to the 
square uplifted eyebrow, beneath 
which glares a keen Unless 
one noticed the distance from ear to 


eye. 


crown, he would think the forehead 
was of the lowest. The long upper 
lip is sullenly drawn in; the retreating 
chin is almost lost in the heavy jowl 
and thick neck; the whole aspect is 
that of brute force and untamed will. 
In the third portrait, taken half a cen- 
tury later, the hair has fallen off in 
front, disclosing a lofty, unwrinkled 
forehead; the lines of the lips are deli- 
cately carved; the face is smoothly 
shaven, and the whole aspect is that of 
a genial sage and philosopher. The 
second portrait, taken midway between 
these, is singularly like both. The 
outlines might been 
traced from the first one; the high 
forehead, with its fringe of gray hair, 
All present the 
same man, scarcely changed with the 
lapse of years, As in features, so in 
character, the Landor of thirty was the 
Landor of almost thrice thirty. 

The father of Landor was a _physi- 
cian, born of one of the oldest families 


almost have 


is like the second.* 


* Prints of the first and third of these portraits 
are given in Mr. Forster’s biography; of the sec- 
ond in Mr. Hillard’s little volume of selections 
from the writings of Landor. There is a still 
later portrait in which Landor has a flowing white 
beard, giving him the aspect of an old lion, a com- 
parison which greatly pleased him. 
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of the shire. By inheritance and by 
successive marriages with two heiresses, 
he came into possession of considera- 
ble estates, and retired from profes- 
sional practice. The children of the 
first marriage all died in infancy. 
Walter was the eldest of seven chil- 
dren born of the second marriage with 
Elizabeth Savage. The estates which 
she inherited were so entailed that the 
eldest son must succeed to them after 
her death. The father, a precise and 
orderly man, wished his son to study 
do 


hence arose per- 


some profession; the son would 
nothing of the kind; 
petual quarrels and misunderstand- 
ings; the boy, scif-willed and ungov- 
ernable by nature, had no external 
during his 


> 


power to govern him, and 
long life never learned to govern him- 

At the age of ten he was sent to 
Rugby, then a third-class_ school, 
where he distinguished himself by his 
ability and unruliness. <A dispute 


arose between him and the head mas- 


self, 


ter as to the proper quantity of some 
Latin word. As it happened, Landor 


was right; but in maintaining his 
views he sneered at the master’s 


scholarship. An apology having been 
demanded and refused, Landor was 
not exactly expelled, but recommend- 
ed to leave the school. 

He was sixteen years of age, too 
voung to enter the university, and was 
sent to study with a good old clergy- 
man, who knew less Latin than did 
his pupil. Consequently Landor had 
pretty much his own way; he chose to 
read Greek, and to exercise himself in 
poetical composition. Some of the 
best of his translations are quite as 
good as some of the worst of Pope's; 
and here and there are lines which 
evince that the boy had in him the 
making of more than a mere imitator. 
At eighteen, having reached the nec- 
essary age, he entered Trinity College, 
Oxford. The French Revolution was 
at one of its turning points. Aristo- 
crat as he was by nature and position, 
Landor looked on the bright side of 
the democratic movement. He was 
called a Jacobin, and once gave as a 
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toast, ‘‘ May there be only two classes 
of people, the republican and the par- 
alytic.” Meanwhile he studied in his 
own way, and although he would en- 
ter into none of the competitions for 
college prizes, he was recognized as a 
promising scholar. 

There were also Tory students, and 
the rooms of one of these were just ep- 
posite those of Landor. Unluckily both 
happened to give a wine party one even- 
ing, and the guests began to chaff 
each other across the quadrangle. At 
last the T ries closed their oaken shut- 
ters, and Landor, by way of bravado, 
fired against them a charge of small 
shot. 
dor acknowledged the act, it would 
have been passed over slightly, for the 


Complaint was made; had Lan- 


offence was merely firing off a gun in 
the time of prayers. But he and 
his friends prevaricated, and the r 
sult was that he 
There had been many disagreemen‘s 
between him and his father. An 
open quarrel now took place, and 
Landor left his home, he said for ever. 
He went to London, and set about pre- 
paring for the press a collection of the 
poems which he had written, partly in 
English, partly in Latin. The volume 
excited some talk among university 
men; perhaps the most noticeable 
thing in it is the conclusion of the in- 
vocation to the Muse: 


rusticated. 


was 


O whether, Muse, thou please to give 

My humble verses long to live, 

Or tell me the decrees of Fate 

Have ordered them a shorter date— 

Ibow. Yet oh, may every word 

Survive, however, George the Third. 

Friends were busy trying to mollify 

the disputes between father and son. 
If Walter would settle himself down 
to something, the doctor would allow 
him £400 a year; but if he kept up his 
aimless life, he should have only £150, 
the same amount allowed to his young- 
er brothers at the university. Walter 
chose the latter, and took up his resi- 
dence in Wales, where he must have 
devoted himself to solitarystudy. He 
read Homer and the Greek tragedians, 
but Pindar was his special favorite, and 
in three years he formed his own style. 














‘*What I most admired in Pindar,” 
he says, ‘‘was what no one else had 
noticed—his proud complacency and 
scornful strength. If Icould resemble 
him in nothing else, I was resolved to 
be as compendious and exclusive.” 
Of English poets Pope had heretofore 
beeu his favorite; he now gave him- 
self up to Milton, passing hours in sol- 
itary walks by the seashore, reciting 
aloud his favorite passages, and com- 
posing ‘‘Gebir.” The subject of this 
poem was suggested to him by a chap- 
ter of a story by a forgotten novelist, 
Clara Reeve. 

‘*Gebir” was printed in 1797 as a 
small sixpenny pamphlet. Landor was 
sure that it would make its mark. In 
the preface he says: ‘‘I am aware how 
much I myself stand in need of favor. 

from justice. I 
from candor. If 


I demand some little 
entreat much more 

there are now in England ten men of 
taste and genius who will applaud my 
poem, I declare myself fully content. I 
will call for a division; I shall count a 
majority.” He had to wait long for 
even that ten. De Quincey, who was 
wont to draw upon his imagination for 
his facts, used to say that for a long 
time he plumed himself on being the 
and was 
that 


Southey. 


only man who had read it, 
not a little piqued to Icarn he 
shared that distinction with 
Not more than a hundred copies were 
sold for years. Shelley and Heber, 
however, read it in time, and Southey 
not only read it, but published a criti- 
cal notice, and wrote to the author: 
“IT do not look upon it as a good 
poem, but as containing the finest poe- 
try in the language.” This led to a 
friendship which was unbroken until 
Southey fell into complete mental de- 
cay. Perhapsthis friendship owed its 
forty years’ duration to the fact that 
they met unfrequently, and only for a 
short time; for Landor had a persistent 
way of quarrelling with every one with 
whom he was long in contact. The 
intercourse between Southey and Lan- 
dor was mainly by letter, each con- 
sulting the other upon all their liter- 
ary projects. 


” 
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A rapid survey of ‘“‘Gebir” will 
evince that Southey’s opinion was a 
just one. The intent of the poem is 
to rebuke ambition and the lust of 
power, and to extol the lasting con- 
quests of peace as shown in the story 
of Gebir, the warlike king, and Tamar, 
his shephcrd brother. 
Iberian prince, sovereign of what is 


Gebir is an 


now Gibraltar, whose father had im- 


posed upon him a solemn oath to con- 
quer Egypt, which had generations 
before been wrested from their ances- 
tors. He 

—had dwelt 
Among those mountain caverns which retain 
His labors yet: vast halls and flowing wells, 
Nor have forgotten their old master’s name, 
Though severed from his people; here, incenst 
By meditating on primeval wrongs, 
He blew his battle-horn, at which uprose 
Whole nations; here ten thousand of most might 
He called aloud; and soon Charoba saw 
His dark helm hover o’er the banks of Nile 


Charoba, the youthful queen of 
Egypt, by the advice of her old nurse 
Dali who in the end turns out to be 
an cnchantress, undertakes to fasci- 
nate the leader of the invaders, and to 
induce him instead of making war to 


p 
ca 


’ 


rebuild a ruined city which had been 
built by his ancestors, and to make it 
the capital of their joint empire. She 
sets out in state to meet him: 


But Gebir, when he heard of her approach, 

Laid by his orbéd shield; his visor-helm, 

His buckler, and his corslet he laid by, 

And bade that none attend him. At his side 

Two faithful dogs that urge the silent course, 

Shaggy, deep-crested, croucht; the crocodile, 

Crying, oft made them raise their flaccid ears 

And push their heads within their master’s hand. 

There was a brightening paleness in his face, 

Such as Diana, rising o’er the rocks, 

Showered on the lonely Latmian; on his brow 

Sorrow was there, yet nought was there severe. 

But when the royal dameel first he saw, 

Faint, hanging on her handmaid, and her knees 

Tottering as from the motion of the car, 

His eyes lookt earnest on her, and those eyes 

Showed, if they had not, that they might have 
loved, 

For there was pity in them at that hour. 


Gebir, full of his new passion, re- 
turns toward his camp. On his way 
he meets his young brother Tamar, 
who has also had an adventure. He 
has met a beautiful nymph of the sea, 
and they have fallen in She 


challenges him to a wrestling match. 


love. 
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Foy prize he proposes a sheep from his 
flocks; she, having nothing of equal 
value to offer as a wager, tells him: 
Put I have sinuous shells of pearly hue 

Within, and they that lustre have imbibed 

In the sun’s palace-porch, where, when unyoked, 
His chariot wheel stands midway in the wave. 
Shake one, and it awakens; then apply 

Its polisht lips to your attentive ear, 

And it remembers its august abodes, 

And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there.* 


In the wrestling match Tamar is 
worsted by the nymph, who departs 
to her ocean home, bearing off her 
struggling prize, having promised to 
return at the next full moon and give 
her mortal another trial of 
trength and skill. 

Gebir 
the ruins of the ancient city. 
obey the royal Soon 
long-lost city begins to appear. 


lover 


excavate 
They 
the 


The 


sun shines upon what were once splen- 


orders his men to 


charge. 


did pavements, porches, and arches, 
Anon, at the base of a fallen pillar, 
they espy a crevice closed by an iron 
lid, and, 

-—intent on treasure, strive 
Strenuonus, and groan, to move it: one exclaims, 
‘*T hear the rusty metal grate; it moves!” 
Now, overturning it, backward they start, 
And stop again, and see a serpent pant, 
See his throat thicken, and the crisped scales 
Rise ruffled, while upon the middle fold 
He keeps his wary head and blinking eye, 
Curling more close and crouching ere he strike. 


The lust for cenquest and _ spoil 
takes fast hold of the Therians, and 


* Landor’s “shell” has given occasion for 
some curious passages in literary history. He 
says: “It was my practice to try my hand at 
both Latin and English where I had been con- 
tented with any passage in one. The ‘shell’ 
was one of these. Poor ‘shell’! that Words- 
worth so pounded and fiattened in his marsh that 
it no longer had the hoarseness of a sea, but of a 
hospital.’ The Latin version is as follows, and 
it is hard to say which is the better; if we give 
the preference to the English, it is because ‘ au- 
gust abodes” is nobler than . 


* veleres wdes”’; 


* At mihi cerulee sinuosa foramina conche 
Obvolvunt, lucemque intus de sole biberunt, 
Nam crevere locis ubi porticus ipsa palati, 

Et qua purpurea medius stat currus in unda, 
Tu quate, somnus abit ; tu levia tange labella 
Auribus attentis, veteres reminiscitur edes, 
Oceanusque suus quo murmure murmurat illa.”’ 


Byron, in his poem “ The Island,” has this fee- 
ble imitation: 
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they begin to talk of invading far-off 
cities and seizing their treasures. 
They toil six days. On the next night 
murmurs and cries are heard, and when 
dawn comes all that they have done is 
undone by invisible hands, and the 
ruins look just as before. Gebir now 
sees that he has to contend with un- 
seen powers, who and what he knows 
not. Vainly he orders sacrifices and 
supplications The ora- 
cles give no response; he must look to 


to the gods. 


other powers, and hopes that if he can 
master the sea nymph, he can extort 
from her the secret of his foes. When 
the full moon again appears he dis- 
guises himself as Tamar, and ap- 
proaches the appointed place; the 
nymph is ready for the contest, but 
finds more than her match in the king. 
She cries out at the treachery by which 
she has, as she supposes, lost her hu- 
man lover. 
promises that if she will disclose who 
brother 


Gebir reassures her, and 
are his unseen enemies, his 
She tells him 
ther the gods nor the nymphs are 
wroth, but 


shall be hers. that nei- 


——this Egypt is a land 
Of incantations; demons rule these 
These are against thee; these thy works destroy. 


waves, 


To overcome these enchantments she 
directs him to sacrifice at daybreak a 
bull at the base of each of seven pillar 
which stand the sole visible remains of 
the old city; and 


“The ocean scarce spake louder with his swell 
Than breathes his mimic murmur in the shell "; 


to which he appends this note, for the sake of a 
fling at Landor, whom he hated for being a friend 
of Southey: “If the reader will apply to his ear 
the shell on his chimney-piece, he will find in 
‘Gebir’ the same idea better expressed in two 
lines. he poem I never read, but have heard 
the lines quoted by a more recondite reader. It 
is to Mr. Landor, the author of ‘Gebir’ and 
some Latin poems which vie with Martial and 
Catullus for obscenity, that the immaculate Mz 
Southey addresses his declamation against me.” 
To this note the person who annotated Murray's 
standard edition of Byron adds the following r 
markable explanation: ‘Mr. Landor’s lines 
above alluded to are: 


“** For I have often seen her with both hands 
Shake a dry crocodile of equal height, 

And listen to the shells within the scales, 
And fancy there was life, and yet apply 

The jagged jaws wide open to her ear.’ 
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Around each base rub thrice the blackening 
blood, 

And burn the curling shavings of the hoof, 

And of the forehead locks thou also burn; 

The yellow galls, with equal care preserved, 

Pour at the seventh statue from the north. 


He had scarcely done this, when 





suddenly a flame 

Spired from the fragrant smoke, nor sooner spired 
Down sank the brazen fabric at his feet. 

He started back, gazed, nor could aught but gaze, 
And cold dread stiffened up his hair flower-twined; 
Then, with a long and tacit step, one arm 

Behind, and every finger wide outspread, 

He lookt, and tottered on a blank abyss. 


Far down were heard murmurings 
and confused hollow groans. Gebir 
drops his crook into the chasm, and 
hears it rolling in its unseen descent. 
He follows at first with trepidation, 
then more boldly. He hears his name 
called, and is confronted by one in hu- 
man form— 


Whose unshorn hair 
abodes) 

Waved back, and scattered thin and hoary light: 

Living, men called him Aroar; but now no more 

In celebration or recording verse 

His name is heard; no more by Arnon’s side 

The well-walled city which he built remains. 


(grown soft in those 


Aroar informs him that he is now in 
the penal abode of his warlike ances- 
tors. 

——Here thy fathers lie, 
The race of Sidad; theirs was loud acclaim 
When living, but their pleasure was in war; 
Triumphs and hatred followed. I myself 
Bore, men imagined, no inglorious part. 
The gods thought otherwise, by whose decree, 
Deprived of life, and more of death deprived, 
I hear, still shrieking through the moonless night, 
Their discontented and deserted shades. 


Gebir, guided by Aroar, as Dante by 
Virgil, passes along the shore of the 


These lines, which one might imagine to be a 
parody on ‘‘ The Shell,” after the manner of Hor- 
ace Smith's “‘ Rejected Addresses,’ do indeed oc- 
cur in ‘*Gebir,’’ where they are a part of the de- 
scription by the old nurse of the courage of her 
young queen when a mere child. 

Wordsworth has in ‘‘ The Excursion” the sim- 
ile of the murmuring shell, which may very like- 
ly have been original with him as well as with 
Landor; for long before either was born, thou- 
sands of children who never saw the ocean had 
fancied that they could hear its waves sounding 
within the sinuous channels of a sea-shell. 
Wordsworth’s magnificent lines, at which Landor 
80 petulantly sneered, are: 


‘_—I have seen 
A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell, 
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broad ocean river which separates the 
region of woe from that of bliss. Soon 
——a roar confused 

Rose from the river rolling in its bed; 
Not rapid, that would rouse the wretched souls; 
Not calmly, that might lull them to repose; 
But with dull weary lapses it upheaved 
Billows of bale, heard low but heard afar. 

At length they come 
gloomier region, where 


to a still 


——Gebir breathed 
Another air, another sky beheld: 
Twilight broods there, lulled by no nightingale, 
Nor wakened by the shrill lark, dewy-winged, 
But glowing with one sullen sunless heat. « 
Beneath his foot nor sprouted flower nor shrub, 
Nor chirped a grasshopper; above his head 
Phlegethon formed a flery firmament. 

Across this river lies, as Aroar tells 
him, the abode of the blessed, where 
are brighter airs 

——that scatter freshness through the groves 
And meadows of the fortunate, and fill 
With liquid light the marble bow] of earth. 

Aroar reveals to Gebir the laws that 
govern this under world. We confess 
that we cannot clearly understand 
them; perhaps hereafter, when 
many volumes of comment have been 
written upon Landor as upon Dante, 
future ages may be better instructed. 
All that we gather is that the eternal 
fires, which form a flaming arch be- 


as 


tween the abodes of woe and those of 
bliss, once in a hundred years 





spring back, each realm descries 
Its opposite, and bliss from her repose 
Freshens and feels her own security: 


which we suppose to be equivalent to 
the teaching of some theologians that 
no small portion of the happiness of 


To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 

Listened intently, and his countenance soon 

Brightened with joy, for murmurings from with- 
in 

Were heard: sonorous cadences whereby 

To his belief the monitor expressed 

Mysterious union with his native sea, 

Even such a shell the universe itself 

Is to the ear of faith, and doth impart 

Authentic tidings of invisible things: 

Of ebb and flow, and ever-during power, 

And central peace subsisting at the heatt 

Of endless agitation.” 

If Wordsworth was indebted to Landor for the 
image, he gave it a glory of which Landor never 
dreamed. In Landor we have a beautiful picture 
of a beautiful shell, and nothing more. Words- 
worth has linked the shell to the heart of human- 
ity, and has made it the exponent of a universal 
principle. 
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the spirits of the blessed is found in 
gazing from the crystal battlements of 
Paradise upon the punishment of the 
lost; for they are thereby assured that 
the irreversible law which assures the 
unending woe of the lost, also secures 
the eternal bliss of the saved. 

Gebir looks upon several of the 
shades of his ancestors. Among them 
we may recognize James the First and 
the Second and William the Third of 
England. Another attracts his special 
attention, and he asks: 
what wretch that nearest us? What wretch 
Is that with eyebrows white and slanting brow ? 
Listen ! him yonder, who, bound down supine, 
Shrinks, yelling, from that sword there engine- 

hung: 
He too among my ancestors ! 


This is no other than George III., 
and the engine-hung sword is an inti- 
mation that this king, who ‘‘ was no 
warrior,” and yet squandered myriads 
of lives in his wars with America and 
France, was in peril of the guillotine 
by which Louis XVI. had just per- 
ished. Of all these shades, none recog- 
nize Gebir; but as he turns to retrace 
his path to upper day, he finds himself 
clasped in the embrace of his father, 
who announces that for demanding of 
his son the vow which imposed up- 
on him the conquest of Egypt, he has 
been for twelve years ‘‘rackt on the 
fiery centre of the sun.” He closes 
with the vain aspiration— 

——lI deserved 
My wretched fate; be better thine. Fareweli. 





zebir retraces his upward way, and 
finds himself again among his people, 
remorseful for the past and uncertain 
of the future. The power of the de- 
moniae incantations which had frus- 
trated the attempts of the Iberians to 
rebuild the city of their ancestors 
had been destroyed. The walls and 
dwellings of the new city rise as if by 
magic. But the Egyptian courtiers 
and priests begin to grow jealous of 
the Iberians. They mutter to them- 
selves: 
Build they not fairer cities than our own, 
Extravagant enormous apertures 
For light, and portals Jarger, open courts 
Where all ascending all are unconfin'd, 
And wider streets in purer air than ours ? 
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Temples quite plain with equal architraves 
They build, nor bearing gods like ours embost. 
O profanation! O our ancestors ! 


Charoba becomes touched with jeal- 
ousy. She has heard of the sea nymph 
and of Gebir’s mysterious absence. 
Has he not been dallying with her in 
the ocean depths? She grows fitful 
and distraught. Dalica, the nurse, 
questions her as to whether she loves 
the stranger. Her replics are evasive: 
ialf yes, half no. She recalls to mind 
the former fearless self-possession of 
the girl: how when a child she would 
play with the stuffed crocodile, though 
half believing it to be alive; and how, 
only three summers since, when 

—she first beheld 

The ocean, all around the child await 

Some exclamation of amazement here: 

She coldly said, her long-lasht eyes abased, 

**Is this the mighty ocean ? Is this all?” 

She has also set spies upon Gebir, 
vho have reported to her his mysteri- 
ous demeanor, his strange solitary 
wanderings, and his troubled smiles, 
and she comes to the conclusion— 

That wondrous soul Charoba once possesst, 

Capacious then as earth or heaven could hold, 

Soul discontented with capacity 

Is gone, I fear for ever. Need I say 

She is enchanted with the wicked spells 

Of Gebir, whom, with lust of power inflam’d, 

The western winds have landed on our coast. 

Some of the Egyptians are eager for 
war with the invading strangers, but 
they are overborne by the majority, 
who demand that an embassy shall be 
sent to their tents; that Gebir and 
their queen shall be united, and to- 
gether rule the two peoples. This is 
agreed to; and a day is appointed for 
a solemn festival of amity and con- 
cord. Dalica has ostensibly favored 
this; but she has resolved that on that 
day Gebir shall die. She sets out 
over the desert toward what was once 
Masar, a mighty city, mistress of na- 
tions, but now ruined and desolate, 
the abode of witches and enchanters: 
Ere far advancing, all appeared a plain, 
Treacherous and fearful mountains far advanced: 
Her glory so gone down, at human step 
The fierce hyena, frighted from the walls, 
sristled his rising back, his teeth unsheathed, 
Drew the long growl, and with slow foot retired. 

Near the ruined city Dalica is met 
by a withered witch, who warns her 

















back; the nurse whispers a magical 
word, whereat the witch starts back, 


for by it she recognizes that the 
stranger is her own sister. Dalica 


says that she has come to procure a 
robe poisoned by magic rites, to be 
given to Gebir in the midst of the 
approaching festival. The witch ea- 
gerly consents to prepare this. The 
woven woof is dipped in a dye of 
which the spleen of dead maidens, the 
venom and powdered horn of a ceras- 
tes, and the juice of baleful herbs are 
Then 
——with words most potent, thrice she dipt 
The reeking garb; thrice waved it through the 
air. 
She ceast, and suddenly the creeping wool 
Shrunk up with crisping dryness 1n her hands. 
“Take this,’ she cried, *‘ and Gebir is no more.” 


some of the ingredients. 


The story of Gebir now halts for a 
space, while that of his brother Tamar 
is brought to its idyllic close. His 
nuptials with the ocean nymph have 
been celebrated, and the immortal 
bride conducts her mortal lover to 
‘fan ocean grot, where ocean was un- 
heard In the morning she kisses 
him awake; tells him that woe irrever- 
sible impends over Gebir and the Iberi- 
ans, and that Egypt will become ‘‘ one 
desert drenched in blood.” But they 
two will speed far away to their home 
beneath the waters of the Atlantic. 
They set out on their watery way, he 
clinging to her robe. Swiftly they 
pass Cyprus, Crete, and the Cyclades, 
skirt the shores of Greece and Italy, 
pass Sicily, with Etna flaming far 
above and thundering far down below 
the waves, and come in sight of the 
Pillars of Hercules. 


” 


And now the chariot of the sun descends, 

The waves rush hurried from his foaming steeds, 
Smoke issues from their nostrils at the gate, 
Which when they enter, with huge golden bar, 
Atlas and Calpe close across the sea. 


The nymph and Tamar have passed 
the portals, beyond which there is no 
more land, and she bids him, forget- 
the vain ambitions which 
‘ring their noisy emptiness through 
earth,” to henceforth 

Possess the ocean, me, thyself, and peace. 

he fate of Gebir now rushes on, 


ting all 
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The festival day has come. Two lofty 
thrones have been erected upon the 
shore, upon which the monarchs seat 
amid the acclamations of 


both peoples. 


themselves 


Then was discovered Dalica; she reacht 

‘The throne, she leant against the pedestal, 

And now ascending, stood before the king. 
Prayers for his health and safety she preferred, 
And o’er his head and o’er his feet she threw 
Myrrh, nard, and cassia from three golden urzs; 
His robe of native woof she next removed, 

And round his shoulders drew the garb accurst, 
And bowed her head departing. 


The doom is accomplished. Gebir 
starts up wildly, totters to the shore, 
Charoba rends the 

She presses her 


and falls senseless. 
air with vain cries, 
lips to his, chafes his limbs, whose 
He 
moment, 
to 


veins swell black. 
for a 


recovers cCon- 
utters 


and 


sciousness and 


lowly his last farewell love 


life: 

** Ah, what is grandeur? glory? They are past. 
Should I complain of Fortune? How she 
Scattering her bounty upon barren gr 
Slow to allay the lingering thirst of 
Fortune, ‘tis true, may err, may hesitate; 
Death follows close, nor hesitates, nor errs. 

I feel the stroke; I die.”” He would extend 
His dying arm: it fell upon his breast; 

Cold sweat and shivering ran o’er every limb, 
His eyes grew stiil; he struggled and expired. 


errs, 


und, 


toil? 


death of 


The poem closes with the 
Gebir; the destruction and ruin which 
ensued, prophetically shadowed _be- 
fore, are left to the imagination. 

‘*Gebir” was published when Lan- 
dor was in twenty-third 
For the next seven years he led 


his year. 
a wan- 
at his 
father’s house, sometimes in London: 
once he visited France. He completed 
the Latin text of ‘‘Gebir,” published 
several pamphlets in prose and verse, 
and contributed more or less to news- 
papers. He managed to spend much 
more than his allowance, although it 
was considerably augmented by gifts 
from his mother. 

His father died in 1805, and Landor 
succeeded to some of the property, but 


dering life; sometimes he was 


the larger part of the estates belonged 
mother, many 
years. For a time he resided chiefiy 
at Clifton and Bath. le had the 
reputation of very great wealth, and 
the certainty of much greater at iis 


to his who survived 
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mother’s death. His brother says: 
‘“‘A fine carriage, three horses, two 
men servants, plate, china, pictures, 
in everything a profuse and wasteful 
outlay, all confirmed the grandeur.” 
His first personal acquaintance with 
Southey began in 1808. Each had, 
however, been desirous of knowing 
the other. Southey said that he would 
at any time have walked forty miles to 
see Landor, and now he would gladly 
walk twice as far to meet him again, 
They talked of ‘‘ Thalaba, ” and South- 
ey told him of the series of mythologi- 
cal poems which he had planned and 
laid aside because he could not afford 
to write them. Landor replied, ‘* Go 
on with them, and I will pay for print- 
ing them, as many as you will write 
and as many copies as you please.” 
Southey took went on with 
‘*Kehama” and ‘‘ Roderick,” sending 
copies of the manuscript to Landor, 


heart, 


section by section as they were written ; 
but Landor’s purse was not taxed to 
any great extent; the affair was an 
honorable one to both parties. 

Late in 1808 Landor, in a sudden 
freak, went to Spain to fight against 
the French. Landing at Corunna, he 
gave 10,000 reals to the inhabitants of 
a town which had been burned, and 
proposed to equip and pay a thousand 
volunteers, with whom he would go on 
foot, and fight with them ‘‘under the 
command of any brave Spaniard who 
had taken up arms in defence of reli- 
gion and liberty.” He returned to 
England in a few weeks, without see- 
ing service in the ficld. But this es- 
capade perhaps was of service to him 
in the composition of his tragedy of 
**Count Julian,” a work not unworthy 
of the author of ‘‘Gebir,” begun about 
this time, and completed three years 
later. 

He now set his heart upon the pur- 
chase of Llanthony Abbey, an estate 
upon the border of Wales. He sold 
the estate which had already fallen to 
him, and which had been in the fami- 
ly seven hundred years. His mother 
sold one of those which was hers in 
right for £20,000, and gave him the 
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money, subject to an annuity of £450; 
more money was borrowed for im- 
provements; in all about £80,000 was 
expended. ‘‘Llanthony,” he wrote 
long afterward, ‘‘is a noble estate. It 
produces everything but herbage, corn, 
and money. It is about eight miles 
long, and I planted a million of trees on 
it. I lived there little more than eight 
months altogether, and built a house 
to pull it down again.” Of the mil- 
lion of trees, however, more than nine 
out of ten existed only in his imagina- 
tion. 

Landor’s experience here was any- 
thing but a pleasant one. By his own 
account never was a meek and long- 
suffering landlord so bullied and cheat- 
ed by his arrogant tenants. They 
would not pay their rent, cut down his 
trees, poached his game, insulted him 
at his own door, and menaced him 
with One of them had 
threatened mischief; Landor 
posted a handbill accusing him of 
meditating a felony, was prosecuted 
for libel, and cast in damages. He 
was not on good terms with his neigh- 
He applied in vain to the lord 
lieutenant of the county to be appoint- 
ed on the commission of the peace, al- 
though there was no magistrate within 
ten miles of him. Within three years 
from the time of the purchase, Landor 
was thoroughly disgusted. He would 
sell it, if he could, for less than half 
of what it had cost him. And in the 
mean while he would leave England 
and go to France. Hence arose a new 
and still worse trouble. 

Three years before he had suddenly 
fallen in love, by no means for the first 
time. ‘‘I have found,” he wrote to 
Southey, ‘‘a girl without a sixpence, 
and with very few accomplishments. 
She is pretty, graceful, and good-tem- 
pered—three things indispensable to 
my happiness. He seems never to 
have thought that good temper on his 
part might be indispensable to her 
happiness. After turning his back 
upon Llanthony he tarried a little 
while on the island of Jersey, accom- 
panied by his wife and her sister. He 


violence. 
some 


hase 
vors. 


” 











had made up his mind to reside in 
France; she had made up her mind to 
the contrary. He disliked to have any 
talk about it; she would talk of no- 
thing else. He begged her not to drive 
him to distraction; she retorted that 
things had come toa fine pass if he 
must never be contradicted, and finally 
called him something like an old brute. 
He was almost forty, perhaps twice her 
age. Before daybreak he was up and 
off alone for France, taking passage in 
an oyster boat, nobody for a month 
knowing what had become of him. 
Then he wrote to Southey: ‘‘I am re- 
solved to see her no more. I wish to 
have only £160 a year for myself. It 
is enough. I have neither wife nor 
family, nor house, nor home, nor pur- 
suit, Every man 
alive will blame me. All that were 
not unjust to me before will be made 
unjust to me by her. She will cause 
me to die among strangers, and proba- 
bly ina madhouse. I wish that I could 
be anything, good or bad, dead or 
alive, but what I am.” At the time 
when he was so bewailing himself, he 


nor occupation. 


was busy composing a long Latin poem 
on the death of Ulysses. His wife fell 
ill upon the departure of her husband. 
Landor learned of this in the course of 
a month or two. ‘‘This,” he 
‘*banished from my mind all traces of 
resentment, and I wrote instantly to 
comfort and console her. My fear is 
that I shall never be able to keep my 
promise in its full extent, to forgive 
insulting and humiliating words.” 
After a while she joined him at Tours 
in France, for his affairs were in such 
a state that he could not reside in Eng- 


says, 


land. 

His unentailed property had been 
sold at auction fora song. A Titian, 
which he valued at twelve hundred 
pounds, brought only ten, and even at 
that was bid in by his brother. He 
also owed many debts which he could 
not pay. But fortunately for him his 
mother had by the deed of annuity 
the first lien upon the estate of Llan- 
thony, and assumed the management 
of it. She managed it so well that she 
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was able to give him £500 ayear. His 
brother Robert went to Tours, and 


wrote to their mother no very favora- 
ble account of Walter: ‘‘ He is seldom 
out of a passion or a sulky fit except- 
ing at dinner, when he is more bois- 
terous and good-humored than ever; 
then his wife is a darling, a beauty, an 
angel, and a bird; but for just as lit- 
tle reason the next morning she is a 
fool. She is certainly gentle, patient, 
and submissive. If he loses his keys, 
his purse, or his pocket handkerchief, 
which he does ten times in an hour, 
she is to be blamed; and she takes it 
all very quietly. 
unhappy, it is because the cook has put 
Give him 


If he is ever really 


oil or garlic into the soup. 
a dinner well cooked, and he is happier 
thananemperor. He writes and reads 
all the day besides. As for his credit- 
ors, he cares no more about them or his 
concerns than about Bonaparte’s. He 
has plenty of money for this country; 
lives as weil as he ever did in his life, 
and at Tours had even saved five-and- 
thirty pounds.” 

But so long as he remained in France 
he was liable to be annoyed by his 
creditors, and in the autumn of 1815, 
after a series of fierce quarrels with his 
landlady, he set out for Italy, which 
became his home for the next twenty 
years, during which he visited Eng- 
land only once for a few months. Ac- 
companied by his wife, her maid, and 
his brother, he crossed the Alps by 
way of Mont Cenis, travelling in his 
carriage, which he had kept 
through all his troubles. He took up 
his residence at Como, where he re- 
mained three years; he then got into 
an absurd dispute with the authorities, 
was ordered to leave, and for another 
three years resided mainly at Pisa and 
Pistoia. Notwithstanding his unset- 
tled life, he read much, wrote a few 
small pieces, notable among which was 
a preface to his Latin poems, in which 
he vehemently maintained that all 
works of taste and imagination should 
be written in that language, and that 
he would be known by his Latin poems 
long after the English tongue should 


own 
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have become obsolete. In 1821 he 
took up his abode at Florence, where 
he hired the Palazzo Medici, at a rent 
of £75. Here he remained five years, 
living economically, and dressing shab- 
bily, only indulging himself in buying 
ancient pictures. At one time he 
writes that he had laid out £109 in 
this way, and had sold a small part of 
his acquisitions for £180; if he only 
had £3,000 at command, he could have 
cleared £12,000 in two years. At all 
events, in a few years he bought at 
little cost Raphaels, Carlo Dolcis, 
Claudes, Giottos, Cimabues, and Ca- 
nalettis enough, had they been genu- 
ine, to have made the fortunes of half 
the galleries in Europe. At last he 
had a dispute with the marquis, the 
owner of the palace, who, he thought, 
was, like Italians in general, and Flor- 
entines in particular, a sad rogue. 
Every place to which he went was 
worse than the last: Florence worst of 
all; there were only two natives whom 
he would allow to enter his doors, and 
one of these was his daughter’s music 
master. There was in the city just 
one respectable person who was at- 
tached to his master from a sense of 
duty, and that was a noble dog be- 
longing to the Grand Duke. Landor 
accused the representative of the Me- 
dicis of having enticed away his coach- 
man. The marquis walked into the 
drawing-room with his hat on; Landor 
knocked it off and thrust him out of 
doors, and by way of special affront 
notified him through a policeman that 
he would leave the palace at the end of 
the year. 

He had before this, however, made 
up his mind to hire a pleasant cottage, 
with a dozen acres of ground, two 
miles from the city. One day he was 
showing this to Mr. Ablett, a Welsh 
gentleman of large fortune; close by 
was a larger house with more grounds; 
this was not to be let, but could be 
bought for £2,000. Ablett advanced 
the money, Landor to repay it without 
interest whenever he was rich enough, 
and if that time never came, to leave 
the matter to his heirs. Thus Landor 
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became owner of the Villa Gherardes- 
ca. ‘*The house,” as described to 
his sister, ‘*fronts toward the north, 
looking at the ancient town of Fiesole, 
three quarters of a mile off. The hall 
is 31 feet by 22, and 20 high. On the 
right is a drawing-room 22 by 20, and 
through it you come to another 26 by 
20; all are 20 feet high; on the left 
are two other rooms corresponding 
with the two drawing-rooms. 
site the door is another leading down 
to the offices on right and left; and 
between them to a terraced walk about 
a hundred yards long, overlooking 
Yaldarno and Vallombrosa, celebrated 
by Milton. Over the hall, which is 
vaulted, is another room of equal size, 
delightfully ceol in summer. I have 
four good bedrooms up stairs 13 feet 


Oppo- 


high; one smaller and two servants’ 
rooms above these. In the centre is a 
high turret. The 60 feet 
high on the terrace side, and 50 on the 
other; the turret is 18 feet above the 
60. I have two gardens, one with a 
fountain and a fine jet d'eau; in the 
two are 165 large lemon trees and 29 


house is 


orange trees, with two conservatories 
to keep them in winter. The whole 
could not be built in these days for 
£10,000. Ihave planted 200 cypresses, 
600 vines, 400 roses, and 70 bays, be- 
sides laurustinas, and 60 fruit trees of 
the best qualities, from France. I 
have the best water, the best air, and 
the best oil in the world. 
highly of the wine too, but here I 
doubt.” If his sisters would visit him, 
they should have his two best rooms, 
two more beautiful than any in War- 
wick castle, with orange flowers, tu- 
beroses, and violets gre wing 
under the windows. 

Landor was now in his fifty-fourth 
year. The death of his mother had 
placed him in easy circumstances, 
The clear income from his Engtish es- 
tates was fully £1,600, a large sum at 
that time in Italy. The produce of his 
villa lands went far toward the ex- 
penses of living, 2nd he was able to 
set aside in special trust nearly £1,000 
a year as asurplus fund for his younger 


They speak 


yrofusely 
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children. He was an affectionate father, 
but his ideas of what his sons would 
need were very moderate. His oldest 
son would inherit the family estates, 
which by the time he came of age 
would be freed from encumbrance, 
and would be worth £3,000 a year. 
He had thought of the army and the 
law for the two younger boys, but had 
concluded that they would be less 
likely to be rogues and impostors if he 
kept them out of professions, ‘‘I 
lived,” he not quite truly, 
‘nearly all the best days of my life 
on lessthan £150a year. They may do 
the A young single man in 
Italy need not spend more. Music, 
drawing, reading occupy more inno- 


says, 


same. 


cently the few hours of life that are 
worth living than worldly and lucra- 
tive pursuits. Happily all three are 
very fond of one another, and will not 
scramble.” His ‘‘ inaginary Conversa- 
tions,” of which two series had been 
printed within the last seven years, 
not without infinite disputes with the 
publishers, had achieved a fair popular 
success, and in the judgment of men 
of thought and culture had placed him 
high among writers of English prose. 
But in his beautiful Italian home, 
from which he could shut out every- 
thing disagreeable, and admit only 
those persons whom he liked and who 
liked him, Landor could not be at 
peace. A few weeks before he took 
possession of it he had involved him- 
self in a quarrel with the authorities. 
One of his servants had stolen some of 
his plate. He made complaint to the 
police, adding that since the offence 
had been committed under his roof, he 
did not expect to obtain redress, The 
chief asked, in no pleasant tone, why 
he presumed to say this. Landor re- 
plied that a picture had been purloin- 
ed from him not long before, by some 
one to whom it had been intrusted, 
and when he laid the matter before 
the president of the buon governo, he 
was told that if he could not live quiet- 
ly with his neighbors, he should be 
sent out of Tuscany. The chief of po- 
lice shrugged his shoulders, and said, 
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‘*The president of the buen governo 
does what he sees good.” ‘Then teil 
him from me,” shouted Landor, ‘* that 
if he uses such threats again, I will 
the throat before th« 
Next day he was sum- 
the president, and or- 


drag him by 
Grand Duke.” 
moned before 
dered to be out of the duchy in three 
days. He would not 
three days, and would stay as long as 
he pleased. He the Grand 
Duke, and in the mean while took a 
trip to the baths of Lucca, The Grand 
Duke decided that he had complied 
with the order to leave the duchy, and 
might come back when he pleased. 
He had hardly got into his villa when 
he fell into another quarrel. His near- 
est neighbor was M. Antoir, an old 
attaché of the French legation. 
about a 


said he go in 


wrote to 


Some 
dispute arose watercourse 
which irrigated the lands of 
‘* At first,” says Landor, ‘‘I gave 
to him everything he asked; but hear- 
ing that I had said I would give 
everything rather than have a lawsuit, 
he made fresh pretensions, which I 
must resist, as without the water I 
must lose the produce of nearly a hun- 


each. 


up 


up 


dred lemon trees, each at least a cen- 
tury old. They have enjoyed this wa- 
ter unrestricted for above forty years.” 
In the course of the dispute the French- 
man charged Landor with stating what 
was untrue. lLandor challenged him, 
and put the matter in the hands of Mr. 
Kirkup, one of his friends. Antoir’s 
friend was the French minister. The 
two met, and agreed that there should 
be no fighting; there were faults on 
both sides, and both must make and 
accept mutual The 
Frenchman was quite ready, but it was 
hard work for Kirkup to bring Landor 
around, although he had promised to 


explanations, 


abide by the decision of his second, 
who had already lost one friend ina 
duel, and had no mind to lose another. 
The original dispute appears to have 
been kept up afterward, for we find 
Landor subsequently writing of being 
‘*tormented by a rascal about a water- 
course.” 

But, worse than disputes out of 
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doors, peace was wanting at home. 
Bearing in mind Landor’s outbreaks 
in the early years of their marriage, it 
would not be strange if his wife’s tem- 
per should be sorely tried; and the 
‘“‘angel” and ‘*darling” had evident- 
ly a sharp tongue upon occasion. She 
had fallen into ill health, and all the 
management of the household had been 
thrown upon her; and whether right- 
fully or wrongfully, we may be sure 
that in his ill tempers Landor was not 
sparing of his censures. He writes in 
one of his ‘‘ Conversations”: ‘‘ It often 
happens that if a man in the married 
state were to disclose the manifold 
causes of his uneasiness, they would be 
found by those who were beyond their 
influence to be of such a nature as rather 
to excite derision than sympathy. The 
waters of bitterness do not fall on his 
head in a cataract, but through a col- 
ander; one, however, like the vases of 
the Danaides, perforated only for re- 
plenishment. We know not how griev- 
ously a man may have suffered long 
before the calumnies of the world be- 
fell him, as he reluctantly left his 
house door. There are women from 
whom incessant tears of anger swell 
forth at imaginary wrongs; but of con- 
trition at their own delinquencies, not 
one.” Matters came to a crisis in 
Landor’s house in the spring of 1835. 
One of his best friends, Armitage 
Brown, was dining there, and all that 
we know of the affair is contained in a 
letter from him written in accordance 
with the request of Landor. He re- 
grets to be ungracious to the wife of 
Landor, who had always treated him 
with courtesy; but she had grossly 
abused her husband in his presence 
and in that of her children. ‘‘She 
commenced by upbraiding you for 
conduct excessively bad toward her- 
self; but her own statement, as well as 
your answer, proved that you were 
blameless, and I ventured to point out 
the mistake. Unfortunately no atten- 
tion was paid to either of us; and still 
more unfortunately ” What this 
more unfortunate thing was Brown ap- 
pears to have told, but Landor’s biog- 
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rapher omits it. Brown goes on: ‘‘I 
am ashamed to write down the words; 
but you sat with a composed counte- 
nance, never making use of an uncivil 
expression, unless the following may 
be so considered: when, after about an 
hour, she seemed exhausted, ‘I beg, 
madam, you will, if you think proper, 
proceed, as I made up my mind to en- 
dure at least twice as much as you 
have been yet pleased to speak.’ After 
dinner, when I her leave the 
room, I followed her, and again point- 
ed out the mistake, when she readily 
agreed with me, saying you were not 
to blame.” He hoped that she would 
send back by him some acknowledg- 
ment of regret. Landor was of course 
informed of the acknowledgment of 
wrong made by her. A wise man of 
threescore would have taken the initia- 
tive toward a reconciliation with the 
mother of his children. Landor did 
no such thing. He left his home; 
went to the baths of Lucca, where he 
remained some months, and then set 
out for England; and for more than 
twenty years he seems never again to 
have seen his wife, and only once one 
of his children. 

Landor wrote to Southey: ‘‘It was 
not willingly that I left Tuscany and 
my children. There was but one spot 
upon earth on which I had fixed my 
heart, and four objects on which my 
affection rested, That they might not 
hear every day such language as no de- 
cent person should ever hear once, nor 
despise both parents, I left the only 
delight of my existence.” His wife 
was not one of the four objects upon 
which his affections rested. His re- 
sentment against her was fierce and per- 
sistent. He was urged by his friends 
and by his wife to return to Italy; 
this he peremptorily refused. It was 
proposed that the family should join 
him in England. He replied that they 
might come on condition that he 
should never see his wife. They might 
take a house and live togciher, while 
he occupied separate lodgings. The 
disposal which he made of his property 
was singular, There was an absolute 
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gift to his eldest son of the villa and the remaining £1,000 a year or more 
farms at Fiesole; of the £600 which to be left to accumulate for the young- 
he derived from his English estates, er children, although subsequently 
£400 a year were secured to his wife, £200 a year was soon deducted from 
he retaining only £200 for himself; this for his own use. 

A. H. GUERNSEY, 
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Woe the great steam-trains o’er their iron line 
Daily rove to and fro, 
Touched by faint winds, and transient, blurred sunshine, 
In the hard earth below, 


Some tiny corn-blades, grown from careless seed, 
Dropped as the trains rushed by, 

Thro’ smoke and heat, and dust-clouds whirled at speed, 
Yearn feebly toward the sky: 


Small supplicating hands they seem to clasp, 
Lifted in dull despair, 
And with half-parted, pallid lips, to gasp 
For freer, healthier air! 
Ah me! how poor and pale the bloom they ’ve won ! 
Their life how wan and brief! 
The fiery furnace and the unsparing sun 
Wither them leaf by leaf: 


Till, blighted all, a pitiful stalk remains, 
Its visage worn and black ; 

The green sap drained and dry in all its veins, 
Crushed on the cruel track— 


Crushed in untimely death! And yet, O God! 
Grieve we for things like these, 

When o’er thy strange world-scene we gaze abroad, 
Thick sown with mysteries ? 


Of one whereof a type the corn-blade is— 
Type of those souls that yearn, 

In earth’s foul places, for the strength and bliss 
They see beyond them burn ; 


Burn on the summit of freed faith and will; 
Yet, bound by merciless fate, 

Feel they can never reach that radiant hill, 
Nor thro’ the golden gate 


Of grand endeavor pass, those crowns to win 
Which shine for aye unriven 
On victor-brows upraised o’er grief and sin, 
In the calm courts of heaven ! 
PavL H. Hayne. 
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THE MARRIAGE QUESTION. 


TTNHE physiological and psychologi- 

cal features in marriage are oc- 
cupying more attention than formerly, 
the result probably of recent scientific 
discussion on selection. The presump- 
tion is that the instincts of man and 
woman direct them wisely in their 
choice. There is a popular theory that 
physiological dissimilarity is what at- 
tracts them, and that in this way the 
equilibrium of the race is conserved. 
According to this the stout man likes 
the thin woman and the stout woman 
the thin man; the short likes the tall 
and the tall the short. There is prob- 
ably some foundation for this theory, 
for nature cunningly adjusts her bal- 
ances when there is too much of a 
leaning on either side. If some such 
instinct did not make this selection, 
nature might perform eccentricities of 
a remarkable kind, The lean would 
become leaner and the fat fatter, to 
the destruction of symmetry in the 
race. The theory finds its best argu- 
ment in the fact that the average man 
and woman are of fair stature and 
make. It would be an interesting 
piece of information if the likes and 
dislikes of a number of men and wo- 
men were ascertained by way of exam- 
ining the dissimilarity idea more close- 
ly. Ifthis were obtained from a given 
number, say 100, it would give a fair 
notion of the kind of foundation on 
which the hypothesis stands. 

Thus, if some zealous student of eth- 
nology were to gather the statistics on 
the subject from a given number pos- 
sessing well marked characteristics 
both of the soul and the body, they 
would form a valuable contribution to 
the scientific as well as the social 
world. Were his zeal sufficient to 
overcome the diffidence naturally in- 
volved in such a task, he might divide 
the persons into classes of an elemen- 
tary character, such as the fat, lean, 
tall, and short, afterward pursuing his 


investigations into the secondary fea- 
tures, such as the blonde and the dark, 
blue eyes and brown, pale and ruddy 
faces, and soon. Among some of the 
women he might meet with a few ob- 
stacles in his researches, but with none 
that might not be overcome by the ex- 
ercise of tact. For instance, the tall 
woman who secretly admires a short 
man does not care to confess it, be- 
cause public opinion usually ridicules 
such selection. In such a case he 
should not be put off with evasive an- 
swer, but wait patiently and pursue 
the elusive woman until the truth 
should be obtained. 

After obtaining data concerning the 
physical preferences, he might push 
his inquiries into the psychological do- 
main, and learn what the affinities are 
which draw the sexes together there— 
whether the talker likes the talker or 
a reticent person, whether the gay 
likes the gay or the melancholy, and 
so on. Such statistics would not be 
less interesting than the first, and 
probably more useful. These influ- 
ences in human selection have been 
little discussed, even by men of sci- 
ence, and consequently little is known 
about them. Darwin, who has written 
so much on ethnological science, has 
not touched this part of it; namely, the 
characteristics of cultured people which 
determine choice, leaving the induce- 
ments of rank and wealth out of the 
question. He occupied himself with 
selection in the lower forms of man 
and in animals, to strengthen a theory 
and get something nearer to that miss- 
ing link to which he has devoted his 
life. His study was to find character- 
istics reaching from one race to an- 
other, and the suggestion, as here con- 
ained, has in view the varieties with- 
in one race. Such varieties in en- 
ightened peoples are naturally more 
extended than in others, because of 
superior intelligence and imagination. 
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Women often choose men for some ex- 
aggeration of nature—some departure 
from the accepted type, and vice versa. 
A big nose, a long beard, or what not, 
are often objects of attraction. The 
preference of men is also often strong- 
ly pronounced for the characteristics 
of some standard of beauty. Sir An- 
drew Smith says that he saw a Hotten- 
tot woman, considered a belle by her 
people, who was so immensely devel- 
oped that when seated on level ground 
she could not rise, and had to push 
herself alone until she came to a de- 
clivity, in order to do so. According 
to Burton, the Somal men in Africa 
‘‘choose their wives by ranging them 
in aline and by picking her out who 
The woman possess- 
ing this feature is called by men of 
science and the 
pin-back costume of the land of civili- 


projects a tergo.” 


steatopy gous, she of 
zation bears to her a close though de- 
ceptive resemblance. 

As to physical preferences, I confess 
that I have felt sufticient 
the subject to ask a score of short men 
the kind of stature they most admired 
in women, when they made the follow- 
ing replies: 2 for medium size, 2 for 
small, 13 for tall, and 3 for very tall. 
But, as may be observed, 20 is hardiy 


interest in 


a sufficient number on which to base 
a theory; still it is enough to indicate 
that there are probabilities in favor of 
it, and in the absence of more extend- 
inclined to believe tha 
are 16 for and only 4 
man prefers the 


ed tests I am 
where there 
against, the small 
large woman. 

In such a matter the rough sex is 
more outspoken. Indeed, it is a com- 
mon topic among men to give a de- 
scription of the woman they admire, 
while the modesty which belongs to 
women usually keeps them from 
entering into details after the mascu- 
line manner. It is only in moments of 
corner expansion that the woman con- 
fides to a friend that she has a marked 
preference, in which case she is more 
enthusiastic in her admiration than the 
man, and invests her type with the 
attributes of heroism. 
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If the affairs of civilized life permit- 
ted selection, unbiassed by any other 
consideration than that of natural at- 
traction, guided as it would be by hu- 
man intelligence, the race would of 
course reach a degree of perfection 
which it is far from possessing at pres- 
ent. Genius and learning would walk 
hand in hand with the Venus of Milo 
and the Apollo Belvidere. In this age 
the obstacles to such a race ameliora- 
tion appear to be greater than ever; 
for the most important considerations 
now entertained in the union of man 
and woman have but little to do with 
their mental, moral, and physical im- 
provement. 

There is a glow of satisfaction in 
two young persons who pledge them- 
selves to each other for life with abso- 
lute disregard of the future. The 


bility of the action is heightened in 


no- 


their minds if there is no money in the 
purse. Their souls commune together 
disdainful of material things, such as 
rents and food, and they leave the con- 
sideration of them to commonplace 
minds incapable of understanding the 
depth of their love and the height of 
theirenjoyment. There is no contesting 
there is a strange attraction 


the point : 
in a noble passion; its dominating 
power is wonderful; what appear as 
obstacles to reason and experience are 
only straws in the way of consumma- 
tion; if the obstacles rise into some- 
thing insurmountable, passion rises 
still higher than they, glows to the 
white heat of noble resolve, and con- 
fers a pleasure in the lover’s breast 
something akin to that of the martyr 
ready to die for his faith. Their sen- 
timents are enlarged and their joys pu- 
rified. The man is ready to undertake 
anything endure 
anything. a holy 
temple in which incense is constantly 
There is transformation in 


and the woman to 


Their one soul is 


burning. 
nature; they see all around them with 
the eyes of pocts, and dream new 
dreams of the infinite. 
even a power over the physical traits; 


Love exercises 


homely features are transfigured under 
it into the semblance of beauty ; it lifts 
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the exalted twain into a celestial 
world. 

This is a picture which we can all 
admire, for we have all sufficiently 
loved to be in sympathetic relations 
with those in such a state. The be- 
ginning or ascending part of it is a 
prolongation of the poetic inception, 
but the coming down, induced by the 
realities and exigencies of life, is sad. 
Then love is apt to be regarded as a 
brilliant rocket, which dazzles for a 
brief space to descend as a stick. 
The passion at high pressure can- 
not last. Life is made up of some- 
thing else besides moonlight meander- 
ings and lingerings by the gate. Ro- 
meo cannot always remain under the 
balcony. When this is discovered the 
heroism of the connubial act is likely 
to lose something of its bright tints in 
the eyes of the two enthusiasts who 
have rushed into it without looking 
before them. Happy are they who fall 
from the celestial sphere on cushions 
in the shape of a comfortable home 
with something in the bank. With 
these, after the periodic cooing is over, 
the reaction is less violent, and affec- 
tion more easily takes the place of the 
palpitating joy of the lover. It is tru: 
the husband is no longer a hero, but 
he isa friend, which is better; she is no 
longer an angel, but a friend, which is 
also better. When a group of affection- 
ate children surround them they are 
complete, and the course of their true 
love runs smoothly and steadily onward. 

in Prussia there are one and a half 
million of women unmarried. In Eng- 
land two out of five are unmarried. 
Many of these would be married were 
it not for the difficulty of making a 
livine. This, indeed, is the chief ob- 
stacle in the way of marriage every- 
where. Among men there are some 
wandering beings in whom the spirit 
of unrest dwells, to whom marriage 
would prove irksome under almost any 
circumstances; but these Bohemians 
form a very small part of the rank and 
file of humanity. Man, like woman, 
desires to be married—if it be feasible 
—that being the natural state. 
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There was at one time a custom 
among the Assyrians of providing 
husbands for pretty nearly all of the 
women, Once a year all the good- 
looking marriageable young women 
were put up at auction and sold to the 
highest bidder, by which the wealthy 
obtained the handsome wives. The 
money thus obtained was put into one 
purse by the authorities and portioned 
out to the plain marriageable women, 
the ugliest receiving the largest share. 
The most avaricious men, attracted by 
the dowry, took the foolish, halt, and 
blind for life partners, while the gen- 
erous—usually the young men—gave 
all they had to secure one of the beau- 
ties to whom a premium had been at- 
tached. Hence was there scarcity of 
spinsters in Assyria. The handsome 
women had, as they always have, a 
great advantage over their plain sisters 
in the apportionment of life’s plea- 
sures. Thiscustom showed a degree of 
sympathy for the unmarried which is 
not found in modern civilization, for 
the public at large in the ancient coun- 
try looked after the welfare of daugh- 
ters in a way that is now confined to 
their immediate relatives. In this re- 
spect at least humanity was broader 
and deeper than it is now. 

At present they are often put before 
the people in a less attractive manner, 
and in one that has a tendency to unfit 
them for the privacy of a home, by 
some self-constituted guides, These 
guides are restless women of a certain 
age hungering for notoriety, who urge 
young women forward into the blaze 
of publicity, under pretence of giving 
them a mission. .Now it is for politi- 
cal reasons; again, it is for mutual 
improvement in the shape of a club 
whose proceedings are noised over the 
land, thus furnishing food to the pro- 
moters thereof. It may be safely as- 
sumed that marrying men do not usu- 
ally select their wives from those 
around whom such a fierce light beats. 

Among these self-appointed leaders 
are the turbulent women who endeavor 
to advance the interests of their sex 
by reviling man as their one particular 
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enemy. In council they furnish an ar- 
gument to those who consider them 
incapable of governing themselves, let 
alone others. When man is in ques- 
tion they are often vituperative, and 
” sometimes so much so as to almost lead 
one to believe that they heartily hate 
him. This seems to be against nature, 
and certainly is as regards the man, 
who smiles good-naturedly and allows 
the woman to have her belligerent say. 
Thus, the fighting is all on one side. 
The hen may peck the male bird, but 
he does not return it. There are ex- 
ceptional men who fight the women, 
but they are phenomenal brutes, held 
in contempt by the ordinary man. 
This combative woman seems to be a 
phenogamous flower containing both 
the stamen and the pistil, for a com- 
plete woman can hardly look on man 
as an enemy. She may prove him to 
be a vile creature, but experience has 
taught us so far, that the ordinary type 
of the handsome sex will continue to 
admire and love him in spite of his 
shortcomings. 

Lord Bacon ‘“*He that hath 
wife and children hath given hostages 
to fortune; for they are impediments 
to great enterprises either of virtue or 
mischief. Certainly the best works 
and of greatest merit for the public 
have proceeded from the unmarried or 
childless men.” It might be added that 
the same is true of unmarried or child- 
less women, for the passions of love 
and maternity prevent the mind from 
concentrating ona single purpose with 
them, the same as they do with men. 
But these are exceptional persons, both 
men and women, and it is rather a 
duty to look after the gencral welfare 
of society than to give hearing to a 
few. The Rosa Bonheurs and George 
Sands constitute but a small part of 
society. If a single life is necessary to 
the highest development of their genius 
and the production of their best work, 
they do well not to marry. Their 
special gift takes them out of the con- 
ventional sphere and consecrates them 
to art, and it becomes their mission to 
remain untrammelled by domestic tics. 


says, 
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It is otherwise with those who read the 
books of the woman of Nohant and 
gaze on the pictures of the author of 
the ‘‘ Horse Fair.” They want to be 
married, and as expeditiously as the 
forms of law and society will permit. 
In order to facilitate marriages it 
has been suggested that no taxes be 
imposed during the first year of mar- 
riage, and that the amount thus taken 
from united couples be distributed 
among bachelors; but this would prob- 
ably be an interference with individual 
liberty not sanctioned by the Constitu- 
tion. 
forcing process with bachelors, for as a 


It is not necessary to resort to a 


rule they are willing to marry as soon 
as they find the woman and the means, 
Nature pushes them in this way enough 
to make any auxiliary forcing by legis- 
lative enactments useless, to say no- 
thing of the efforts of decoy ducks in the 
way of married women who have made 
of match-making a profession. Indeed, 
there seems to be a tacit conspiracy on 
the part of wedded women to lead the 
unmerried man into the matrimonial 
Yet without the 
turns to the woman as the needle points 
to the pole. 


state. these man 
There is a dream of ro- 
mance in the heart of him who appears 
to be wedded life which 
only waits Aer coming to be real. It 
is well then to let the slow man take 
his time and plant the romantic seed 
which is to flower into matrimonial 
bloom at a later day. 

According to the married, the bach- 
elor has not the right to remain as he 
is, and he is subjected to reproaches 
which he hardly merits. He ought to 
be the best judge of what is necessary to 
his happiness; and if he does not marry, 
it is probably because he has some very 
good reasons therefor. To persuade 
him into marriage against his will is 
apt to make a poor husband of a con- 
tented celibate, for if he is induced to 
marry half-heartedly, he is very likely 
to regret it afterward, and there is 
scarcely any more fruitful 
family discord than a regret of this 
nature. 

Within the last few years the mar- 


to single 


cause of 
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riages in the lower classes have become 
fewer, and in the upper comparatively 
rare, owing to the depression in busi- 
ness and the expensiveness of house- 
keeping. The man would like to be 
married, but he cannot see his way 
financially, and is obliged to restrain 
his matrimonial tendencies. The in- 
prudent or much loving man does it, 
and the chances are two to one that he 
gets into difficulty. The general ab- 
stention in the way of marriage natur- 
ally has a corrupting influence, for 
man’s passions are strong and the flesh 
is weak. Attractions and forces bring 
the man and woman together in spite 
of themselves, and consequences result 
therefrom not necessary to describe. 
In a well-reguiated society marriage 
should be within easy reach of those 
who want to marry ; that is, the wants of 
the couple should be easily supplied in 
the money they possess or in the work 
which they can perform with their own 
headsand hands. If they have neither 
capital nor capacity for work, the 
union sanctioned by law is 
them. 
of the woman may contain itself with- 
in the bounds of a well-ordered life in 
accordance with the principles she has 
been taught. The positive nature of 
the man is not so easily curbed and 
held in subjection, and it asserts itself 
in a way that tends to increase the 


denied 


In this case the passive nature 


number of that body of dissolute wo- 
men which marches close in the rear of 
every civilization. This lawless legion, 
ina word, grows in the same ratio as the 
number of marriages decrease, and 
recruits are being constantly added 
to it through love, misery, and the 
passions of men without marital ties. 
Proverbial wisdom has an influence 
which it is impossible to deny, and a 
bit of it is that ‘*‘ where there is enough 


for one there is enough for two.” 
The two young heads wishing to 
come together would do well to 


reflect before accepting this encour- 
aging assurance as true. It is the 
speech of hopeful natures which ‘‘ do 
not look before they leap,” to use one 
proverb in reply to another. It is es- 
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pecially wide of the mark in the upper 
walks of society, where the woman 
produces nothing but her owa kind. 
The man who is a bachelor contents 
himself with comparatively little in 
clothing, lodgings, and amusements. 
A friend, who professes to have made a 
study of the matter, hands me the fol 
lowing statement as the probable year- 
ly expenses of a man of good social 
standing in New York: 


A sitting-room and hall bed-room, $12 per 
week..... 
Dinners at Delmonico’s, $ 


y= 


2.50, and breakfasts 


i iit udeCcadekun bekns aad oem teekieees 1,460 
ct cscia deed debited taiaieemared oebesal 400 
Amusements. .....00cccccees pisensn iwaatente 516 





$3,000 


He who lives thus may be regarded 
as well off. The same friend gives the 
annual expenses of another man who 
lives more simply, but frequents the 
same houses and knows the same peo- 
ple, as follows: 


Lodgings, $10 per week........ ea ssaawods $520 

Dinners and breakfasts i{n ordinary restaur- 
ants, including wine, $2 per day.......... 730 
RE ric tkeath. wade see eubkaaad 00 
DING 0 650s 800 00sccecesees ) 
$2,000 


There is still another, according to 
the same authority, who lives in the 
poarding-house, who narrows down his 
disbursements to something below this, 
say $1,500 per annum. The author of 
these estimates thinks that the last- 
named sum is the lowest economical 
limit to which the man en jrac can go, 
adding that the line must be drawn 
somewhere, meaning probably, in other 
words, that he who goes below it is in 
danger of becoming ‘‘off-colored” in 
‘‘our set,” which appears to be a dis- 
tressing occurrence in the life of a 
young man within the pale of such a 
coterie. 

Join a woman to each of these three 
men, and the expenses are doubled; 
that is, supposing them to select one 
of the young women to whom they are 
in the habit of paying court. Indeed, 
the probabilities are that they will be 
trebled in order to maintain what is 
called their social position, which 
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women often would sooner die than 
lose. To do this requires heavy de- 
mands on the purse, money being the 
bones, blood, and sinews of such posi- 
tion. In this way the woman brings 
luxury into the house—the cab or tie 
cab-hire, the silks, satins, feathers, 
flowers, opera-boxes, servants, and the 
rest of it. These are necessary te the 
upholding of that position concerning 
which there is so much ado, and to the 
cost of which there is scarcely any limit. 
She has been reared in the midst of this 
paraphernalia, her friends have been 
reared in the same way, her parents 
have considered it necessary to her so- 
cial standing as well as their own; it is 
a part of her education and has become 
a part of her nature. She must carry 
this burden with her, when she leaves 
the paternal roof to throw herself on 
that conjugal bosom able or willing to 
undertake her support. 

A letter from the head of a family, 
in the New York ‘‘ Times,” a while 
ago, contained a statement of family 
expenses for the instruction of young 
men contemplating marriage, which is 
as follows: 


A EE Se ee 
bi dabtecdbbints aeenneteeunsedeieeeseee 70 
a eee 75 


od an cbahoeensietbsaewced 659 








CIgaRS. ....<0 EE 150 
PE ti cncarcaseduvbuseewneseadensn 75 
cin dsebcssebesdeseestieadaus pay 
AN wciveimannkatne Rinse senetlanbaiiel 5 
NE ococcandanieawnminnaqdtanin 150 
NN bisGusd6Gd ccaeces den whevbeeticdes 150 
BD icductsnvsisnsovsoesteseessnsenen. 60 100 
Interest Se ee ee ee ee ee ee 300 
PC MEEccccanstcne senaenenntans 900 

$5,380 


The government bonds constitute 
the savings of the year. If there had 
been less for medical attendance and 
cigars, and more for charity, the state- 
ment would have been more flattering 
to him who made it; apart from this, 
it is probably a fair one of a man 
in good circumstances, According to 
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this showing, the married man spend- 
ing $5,380 hardly lives as well as the 
bachelor of $2,000. 

Another man, employed in a store, 
writes to the Chicago ‘‘ Tribune ” that 
he has a wife and five children, and 
lives on a salary of $10 per week, thus 
distributed : 





Si Ghasthwkcacs didbb<tmatdedeeameiaades $2 
oe ERC Te me 1.50 
Pi ninwieiticeennvekadnis 50 
Pi idenétacwanetscssdanndan 72 
DT ics cinedanandeaseuraeedes 30 
WP icdctevecedut<s: denne 30 
Potatoes. i enhane aie auilmine ee gaeeia ae 
OO WB i iccccsecnseess 1.00 
Dice bnchsvaidesdetssaeseaa 50 
Gi cisenksusscouaseanieesecnse 50 
DE CO cide an. ivareceses 34 
 vibinvsseabbhensediameen 50 
Balance for clothing............ 1.34 





$10.00—$520 a year. 

His communication is desponding, 
and he regrets that he is married. 
His account of his expenses, it may be 
presumed, reaches the lowest round of 
the social ladder. The seven persons 
of the family live poorly on this small 
sum; it could not be otherwise; yet 
that do so shows 
everything to be relative. When this 
man hears others complain that $5,000 
a year is not enough to live on, their 
words must sound like mockery. When 


the 


they manage to 


y in turn read the account of his 
simple disbursements, it ought at least 
to reconcile them with what they have. 

There is a general notion that the 
young man of a limited income who 
selects a country girl with little knowl- 
edge of money or its value, though she 
be without fortune, makes a wise selec- 
tion. This may be doubted. If the 
new husband could change his resi- 
dence and make his home inthe midst 
of the rural surroundings of his part- 
ner, the idea might not be a bad one; 
but such a change is generally imprac- 
ticable, the husband being obliged to 
bring his wife to his work since he 
cannot take it toher. The rules which 
guided her in the country do not serve 
in thecity. A moderate income seems 
a fortune that is well nigh inexhaust- 
ible, and she spends everything that 
her husband gives her. Metropolitan 
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life is apt to present attractions which 
as a novice she is unable to withstand, 
and between her inexperience and the 
desire to vie with her acquaintances in 
dress and manner of life, as she did in 
her village home, a new and heavy 
load is placed on the husband’s shoul- 
ders. 

The bachelor has no such 
A white cravat, a black coat, a pair 


burden. 
of gris-perlc, and a claque comprise 
his in trade, and thus 
equipped, Murray Hill opens its door 
to him and gives him a pleasant wel- 
He circulates amidst laces and 


social stock 


come, 
silks with the gratifying thought that 
he has nothing to do with the bills 
therefor. His for dia- 
monds and other stones 
sparkling on the heads and bosoms of 


admiration 
precious 


the handsome sex is not alloyed with 
the anxiety of him who has to pay 
for them. He dances to the 
sic without thought of the 

He is the recipient of attentions usu- 
ally denied to the married man. Al- 
though confirmed in his bachelorhood, 


mu- 


piper. 


he never ceases to be an object of in- 
terest to the mother who has daugh- 
ters to marry. If he be without 
fortune, yet is he independent, for a 
man of fair intelligence can without 
much trouble earn his own food and 
buy the equipment in which he clothes 
himself. 

Yet the bachelor who leads this 
life is not altogether satisfied except 
when he compares it to that of some 
reckless brother who the 
matrimonial plunge regardless of con- 


has made 


sequences; then he finds consolation 
in the comparison, and congratulates 
himself anew that he has not done like- 
wise. Notwithstanding, the thought 
often recurs to him that his existence 
is incomplete, and that it is not an 
unmixed benefit for man to be alone— 
especially when sick or downhearted, 
for such misfortunes and moods visit 
even the nonchalant bachelor. Then 
he confesses to himself that he would 
like to be married, and sombre pic- 
tures of lumbago and isolation in old 
age pass before him. In contrast, a 
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smiling picture of home life, of the 
troubled brow caressed by a sympa- 
thetic hand, of prattling children on 
the knee, comes to him. As he sees 
this, he thinks he would like much to 


be married—but upon conditions. Alas! 
there is the rub. The conditions 
which he imposes do not present 


themselves, and he strengthens him- 
self anew in his resolution to follow 
the example of Saint Paul, and live so 
until the end. 

Meanwhile this bachelor, armed with 
his resolution, continues to go about 
in drawing-rooms graced by young 
women; for if he cannot marry them, 
he will at least enjoy their society. 
To a man with conditions this is a 
dangerous pastime, and it sometimes 
happens in whirling around in a dew2- 
temps or sitting near her at dinner, 
when she is armed to the teeth in her 
irresistible loveliness, he makes the 
dreaded confession and owns himself 
her slave. 

The experience, however, of the 
present and last few years is against 
his giving way to his passion. The 
not The Mark 
Antonys who give up fame, victory, 
and life to a woman can hardly be 


ave is romantic. 


said to exist. 
sons and calculates in a way to rob 
Cupid of his occupation, and in con- 
sidering him one really longs for a 
touch of nature. Blood and passion do 
not disturb his orderly life, and his 
His outgoings 


The present man rea- 


in the ways of vice are not rash, and 
his return to those of worldly wisdom 
is unvarying. The distinctive trait in 
his character is conservatism, and this 
and love-making have little to do with 
each other. 

The especial advantages which the 
bachelor enjoys over the spinster are, 
that his capacity for earning his live- 
lihood is greater—owing to some ex- 
tent to the present social organization 
—and that he has more independence 
both through this and his sex, and 
freedom. The 
spinster, because of her sex, is re- 
stricted in her movements, and less 


consequentiy more 
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independent on account of this and 
her incapacity to carn as much as 
the man. Hence, putting aside the 
voice of natuie, marriage is more of a 
necessity to the woman than to the 
man. 

The woman may be regarded as 
having done good work in getting 
married, for it means putting the re- 
sponsibility of material life on other 
shoulders than her own. In some of 
the States or territories west of the 
Mississippi it is comparatively easy, 
where owing to the minority of the sex 
there is a rivalry among men. There 
it requires no extraordinary grace of 
mind or person to attract the man, and 
when the woman is beautiful there is a 
lively and even dangerous competition 
to obtain her hand. In the general 
demand, few wall-flowers are left in 
society’s conservatory. Men are indul- 
gent concerning freckles, squints, red 
hair, and physical defects of most 
kinds, also touching mental peculiari- 
ties not usually considered desirable in 
the woman. For this the advice ‘‘ Go 
West ” 


woman as to the man; it is there she 


might as well be given to the 


more surely accomplishes her mission 
In the old States 
it is not so easy, owing to the great 
number. Here man selects the choice 
flowers for his marital and 
leaves even many a pretty one ‘‘ to waste 
its sweetness on the desert air,” in a 
life of dependency or of a struggle for 
the common wants. Here the magnify- 
ing glass is used: the freckles become 


—getting married. 


garden, 


larger, the squint becomes cock-eyed, 
warmly tinted hair is red, a piquant 
There is 


less nature and more cynicism in the 


nose is turn-up, and so on. 


man. 
gush, and is little susceptible to heroic 
impulses, The great manly fellows, 
who are ready to risk their lives for 
women’s tears, do not dwell in the dil- 


Sentimental expression he calls 


ettante civilization of great cities; 
they dwell close to that nature from 
which they draw their inspirations. 
These men generously flatter woman’s 
portrait, and invest it with charms and 
beauties which it does not always pos- 
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sess. In their eyes a moderately 


handsome woman is a Beatrice Cenci, 
and ordinary 
duty in a faithful manner is nothing 
less than a heroine; a lean woman is a 
Diana, and a stout one is a Hebe. The 
genuineness of the ‘‘ business,” as 
theatrical people would say, of soft 
glances and murmuring tones, is un- 
questioned ; 
sincere son of 


one who performs an 


and 
nature 
more pleasure out of life than 
is always on the watch to catch the 
woman in her defects and weaknesses. 


this unsuspecting, 
certainly gets 
he who 


The woman can lean upon this earnest, 
romantic husband with a firm reliance. 
This is the man who seeks the girl for 
herself, and he undoubtedly makes the 
best husband. 

The woman of America is superior 
to the man in appearance as well as 
surface civilization; for the demands 
of his work are such that he cannot 
devote that time to the cultivation of 
the graces in manner, language, and 
It has been 
his mission to work and to work hard, 


dress, which she does, 


hers to be rather an object of luxury; 
his to contrive ways and means, hers 
to disburse. As long as the income is 
commensurate with the demand, the 
picture of a handsome woman on an 
appropriate background of luxury and 
art is pleasing to dwell upon; but 
when the income is narrowed down by 
adverse circumstances the 
quirements of the disbursing agent, the 
picture is seen in another light. Here 
a point is reached at which the Ameri- 
can woman loses in comparison with 


below re- 


her sister in some other lands, and one 
In the latter coun- 


especially—France. 
try, when that rainy day comes for 
which we should always be provided 
the woman falls to 
No foolish pride 


hand to 


as far as we can, 
and helps the man. 
restrains her; she turns her 
making bonnets, robes, keeping ac- 
counts, constructing or painting flow- 
ers, giving lessons in music, or what 
not. She has perhaps a dozen re- 
sources within herself if disaster in- 
Should the finan- 
k the twain, 


vades the household. 
cial storm completely wr 
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she can at least cook her own and her 
mate’s food. 

It is growing to be a neceasity for 
most women to occupy themselves with 
the question of material life—in other 
words, with the question of meat and 
drink, fireand clothing. Hitherto this 
has rather occupied those who are in 
an humble station, but it is now reach- 
ing up into higher classes, where the 
father and the brother have been in 
the habit of supporting wives and sis- 
ters in the leisure of home and society 
life. This is further hastened by such 
accidents as commercial disaster and 
death. The prevailing habit of living 
up to the income of the bread-winner 
brings the strain close on the catastro- 
phe. In case of death it is inevitable. 
After he is stricken down there 
wife and daughters, having minds and 
hands, who yet do not know how to 
use them. The only worker in the 
family goes on as if his own taking off 
was not in the order of nature. No 
vay of making a livelihood is taught 
the girls, nor any provision made for 
them. He leans on the hope that they 
will be married, which may be realized 
when the girl is pretty and attractive, 


are 


but is doomed to disappointment whe 
For her, instead o 


> 


poor and plain. 
marriage, there is i 
the future. A lone woman, personally 
unattractive, for bread 
without higher aim, is a melancholy 
spectacle that fathers 
would do well to contemplate. 

While recommending women to do 
what they can to take care of them- 
selves, it is not here implied that they 
should be abandoned by the men to 
their own efforts to supply their mate- 
rial wants. On the contrary, the man 
should always consider it a duty anda 
privilege to help the woman; andif he 
counsels her to do what is here writ- 
ten, it is as much in her interest as his 
own. The woman is not advised to 
go out of her domestic sphere and pur- 
sue the callings of men except so far as 
it may be necessary to her material 
welfare and intellectual serenity. That 
organization is best which permits tire 


SS 


probable misery 
struggling 


improvident 
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wife and daughter to perform their 
principal duties at home in the bosom 
of the family. For this reason such 
callings should be selected as will ad- 
mit of being pursued in the home 
circle. 

What most impels the bread-winner 
to the spending of all his earnings for 
current expenses is the gue dira-t-on of 
his neighbors. If he has a couple of 
daughters, he is apt to have a couple 
of servants. In family council it is de- 
cided that it is better to pay, house, 
and feed domestic helpers than to al- 
low the daughters to work, lest their 
social position should be imperilled. 
In this it is probable that too much 
importance is attached to society’s 
opinion; at least so far as the male 
part is concerned, for men now are 
rather disposed to encourage any 
effort in women which is calculated to 
tit them for helpmeets. And to mo- 
thers with marriageable daughters, the 
portion of society is the 


The plea- 


masculine 
most important part of it. 
sure of social intercourse is one of the 
objects of society, but marriage is also 
one, which to some extent makes of 
society a matrimonial exchange. To 
the prudent man who lives by his 
work, the knowledge that the girl can 
make a dress and cook a beefsteak, 
however prosaic it may sound to the 
sentimental ear, is gratifying informa- 
tion. 

As a rule, those most 
about social status have a reason for 


solicitous 


being so, and those who think least 
about it have the most solid footing. 
It does not occur to him whose social 
position is unquestioned to discuss it, 
but to him who is climbing, and has 
not exactly niched himself in the 
place he covets, it is an important and 
interesting question; hence his inter- 
minable talk about ‘‘family.” This 
idea of making out that one’s relatives 
and friends comprise a body of the 
elect superior to ordinary people has 
taken astonishing root in the soil of 
the republic. A stranger can scarcely 
enter any village or town of the Union 
without being confidentially informed 
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as soon as he gets into the place that 
‘*the society is very good there.” The 
young men and women of the large 
are constantly talking about 
” There is diligent search 


towns 
**our set. 
after the genealogical tree and the coat 
of arms. The ancestral hall is propped 
up with documentary evidence. Coats 
of arms are exhibited on seal rings, 
cards, and letter paper; are found 
even on a few carriage panels. 

One of these pieces of blazonry, be- 
longing to a man of Irish descent, ir- 
reproachable in himself and his family, 
furnishes a clever satire. It is com- 
posed of a shield reposing on crossed 
shillalahs. On each corner of the shield 
is perched an owl, indicative of wis- 
dom; onthe top a pot of boiling pota- 
toes; on its face a puissant arm and 
hand holding a potatoe on the end of 
a fork, with an inscription containing 
a Latin pun on a scroll beneath: Sem- 
per parate 8. 

Women have 
their friends and 
themselves into little colonies defend- 


the right to choose 
associates and club 


ed by insurmountable barriers, for if 
they were obliged to accept the socic- 
ty of people they do not like, it would 
be nothing less than tyranny. But 
the en- 
joyment of such a privilege and look- 
ing with contempt on fellow women 
whom they regard as beneath them. 
This is the manifestation of a disposi- 
tion to preémpt all human excellencies 
and exclude others from any partici- 
pation therein, and it is what most 


there is a difference between 


coteries try to do. 

The ‘‘best society” sentiment de 
velops in other directions. One of 
these assumes the form of a deference 
for titles; and when the nobleman from 
over the sea makes his appearance on 
republican soil, he is lauded with the 
nobiliary feature at everyturn. There 
are republican tongues that pronounce 
the syllables belonging to marquis, 
count, and baron with an unction and 
recurrence which indicates that if the 
owners of the tongues were in a ma- 
jority, republican institutions would 
be in danger. An occasional spectacle 
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is furnished of an 
of the owner of the title with a view 
of sharing it, in which maidenly re- 


unblushing pursuit 


serve has nothing to do. 

Indeed, maidenly reserve can hardly 
of the 
in her 


be considered a characteristic 
American woman ‘‘in society ” 
relations with the other sex whether 
The order of na- 


rsed 


and the man remains 


foreign or nati 

ture is often reve in the cooings 
called flirtations 
passive, while 
It sug 
and cock-a-doodle-doo of a hen around 
the chanticleer. The man is thus 
robbed of his birthright, that of mak- 
Wher- 
ever laws and customs encourage this 
ss of the 


seems to become correspondingly tim- 


the woman is ag 


ores- 


sive. rests the wing craping 


ing advances to the woman. 


oD 


forwardne handsome sex, man 


id, and where laws and customs do not 
sanction it, he 


word, by the way, 


grows entreprenant a 
whose equivalent in 
this sense does not exist in Enelish. 
In France, for instance, mode { 
] the 


demeanor is 
woman in society, whether natural or 


ty ol 


official attribute of 


affected, because it is considered 


at- 


tractive. <A pleasing voice and gentle 


manner ere common even in her who 


has lost al! claim to modesty, her imi- 


tation thereof being which 


All 


the homage 
vice renders to virtue and custom. 
the training of the 


direction, the acquisition of a well 


girl tends in this 
bred, modest appearance being the 
chief end of education. 

The forwardness of many of Colum- 
bia’s daughters is unlovely to look 
upon, and is usually surrounded by a 
group of near relatives, such as pert- 
ness, frivolity, loud talking, slang, 
familiarity, corner-whispering, and 
others. 
the worst 
have gather d these defects together 
and presented them embodied in one 


Some foreigners who look at 


side of American character 


person as a type of the American girl, 
in which they are undoubtedly not 
right, although they are not altogether 
They have generalized (hap- 
pily) from a class—the enfants terribles 
of the nation. Even the young wo- 


man of this class appears much worse 


wrong. 
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than she really is. But when men 
from the other side of the Atlantic see 
a young woman with a certain freedom 
of manner, they jump to an unflatter- 
ing conclusion, which shows how im- 
portant it is for her to seem to be what 
she is as well as to be what she seems. 

It is surprising how far the girl con- 
sidered respectable is allowed to go 
in the way of flirtation, and yet retain 
her social position. This she does not 
do, it is hardly necessary to say, in the 
opinion of all. There are those who 
judge the proceeding with severity, 
who think one step more or one less 
makes little difference in a moral point 
of view. To them when the down of 
the peach is gone it might as well be 
rotten. 

Let it be discreetly whispered in the 
ear of this forward miss that her aplomb 
is not attractive in the sight of the man 
whose opinion is of value; that her 
want of modesty and speech repels hit ; 
that sitting on stairways and in dimly 
lighted corners, fer the purpose of flir- 
tation, is vulgar. Should her innate 
goodness not be awakened by sucha 
communication, let it be further whis- 
pered that such conduct is matrimoni- 
ally damaging; that every time she en- 
gages in a deep flirtation she loses 
value in the matrimonial exchange. 
This appeal is apt to be effective. 
Modesty may sleep in the feminine 
mind, but when it is a question of 
marrying, the woman is usually touch- 
ed in a very tender place. 

In most countries on the other side, 
it is the general rule for the family to 
put by something every year, perhaps 
half the income, for the future estab- 
lishment of the children, and particu- 
larly the girls, who as such are less ca- 
pable of making their way than their 
brothers. Here, we know, as a rule, 
the parents improvidently live up to 
their income, bring up their children 
in luxurious habits, and unfit 
them for that life of trial to which they 
They are, in a word, 
A com- 


thus 


are destined. 
softened instead of hardened. 
mon reply of the head of the family to 
the suggestion that the future of the 
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children should be looked after is 
that they will begin life under the 
same circumstances as he did—that is, 
with nothing—forgetting that the con- 
ditions of life are changed, and that it 
is now impossible for them to live a: 
he once did. 

If a helping hand is given, singular 
to say, it is oftener to the man than to 
the woman, either in being admitted 
to the business of the father or in be- 
ing started on his own account. The 
sister must look out for herself. If 
she be handsome and attractive, she 
may find a husband. If she be plain, 
the chances are that she will remain a 
spinster, Now, it is the experience of 
the new as well as the old world, that 
a marriage settlement does facilitate 
the marriage of such an one. The 
plumbs of beauty are only for the fa- 
vored men; in other words, all men 
cannot marry pretty women. Nor can 
all girls marry an Antinous. Few 
probably marry their beau ideal in 
either sex. 
in vain for Almaviva with his guitar 
many bachelors 


Many longing women wait 


and his moon song; 


5?) 
make bootless search for her ‘‘ who was 
created for them.” Hence the need 
of philosophy. The man must make 
his nest with what he has in 
The age is unpoctic and unheroic; he 
must count the cost of the matrimoni- 
al venture if he be an honest, orderly 
man, desiring to pay his way, and if he 
cannot get the ideal Juliet, he must 


hand. 


content himself with the more pro- 
saic Mary. 

In almost every family there are 
wall-flowers whose mural fastenings 


might be loosened and the 
naments transferred to matrimonial 
fields to bloom perennialiy, through 
timely aid from parental hands, If 
the father is neither able nor willing 
to do this, it is his duty to have his 
daughter taught a calling by which 


wilting or- 


her independence may be secured, that 
she may stand on an equal footing with 
the man. If she is to be poor, she 
should know it, in order that she may 
be trained to work and to eschew lux- 
urious habits calculated to unfit her 
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for it. If the father be rich, and the In the new world it is not an unusual 
daughter goes out of the house empty- spectacle to see the father and mother 
handed to become the wife of aman _ regaling themselves with piété de foie 
struggling for the necessaries of life, gras as they look with unsorrowing 
then the father is an unnatural one. eyes on their daughter sybsisting on 
Such a case does not often present it- inferior food, they dwelling in a com- 
self in the old world, where the pa- fortable mansion, while their girl is 
rents come to the rescue and open up stowed away in the top story of a 
the conjugal path to the young folk. cheap boarding house. 


ALBERT RHODES. 
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O-DAY, when clouds are dark, and drops of rain 
gy Fall down, to rise in misty wreaths again, 
My muse hath said: 
‘‘T would make known to thee, in mortal phrase, 
A romance that I learned in fairer days 
Now cold and dead: 


**A pillared temple, reared by ancient men, 

Whose minds were great beyond the common ken, 
Whose one accord 

Of lofty thought, of noble-purposed deed 

Sprang up and grew as from the humble seed 
The forest lord, 


**Raised high its snowy dome revered of Time, 

Revered of man for teachings most sublime, 
Defying wrong. 

Encircled by the storm god’s tempest breath, 

The temple stood through life, from life to death, 
White, pure, and strong. 


‘*Enshrined within its sacred marble heart 
An image was, more grand than mortal art 
Has since revealed; 
With earnest look of faith, with form so fair, 
You would have deemed some prisoned spirit there 
By silence sealed. 


*‘And this was friendship, symbolized of truth, 
Encrowned: of hope, made beautiful by youth ! 
Held in her hands, 
A golden, burnished lamp shed lustrous light 
Adown the path of pilgrims in the night 
Of lonely lands. 
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** Here friends renewed their vows, embraced and wept, 
Here olden feuds were quenched, here envy slept, 

Nor dreamed one dream. 
Here rested those bent earthward by earth’s strife, 
Who lingered on the border lands of life 

Near death’s deep stream. 


‘“‘And thus through ages stood, and changing scene 
Unbroken and unaltered and serene, 
Through Time’s increase, 
The fane, the statue, and the lamp of gold, 
As though some magic mantle did enfold 
Their pericct peace, 


‘“‘One eve, when clouds of white, on fields of blue, 
Hawreathed of sunny rays that slanted through 

In royal dyes, 
Across the path that traversed wood and plain, 
Came one with downcast look unto the fane 

In pilgrim guise. 


“‘Those high-throned creeds by him not understood 
Ue hated as revilers Holy Rood 
Or Crown of Thorns. 
He held within his heart such bitter wrath 
A lesser demon for some mortal hath 
He hotly scorns. 


‘‘He hated that rare worker whose deep love 
Shone there as shines the starlight from above 
In radiant gleams, 
As trembling o’er the marble some pure thought 
Beneath the chisel ran, and there enwrought 
A poet’s dreams, 


‘*TIe hated too the statue carved of stone, 
The regnant queen of that bright temple’s throne 
From ages past ! 
IIe raised his arm; he hurled it from its base; 
Then fled, while echo moaned through all that place, 
Iconoclast ! 


‘The temple quivered, swayed from side to side, 
Then crashing fell, and scattered far and wide 

Those marks divine 
Of love and hope, and peacefulness and trust, 
That lie forgotten, buried in the dust— 

A broken shrine!” 

MSMERALDA Bore, 
April, 1871. 














DEAR LADY DISDAIN. 


By Justin McCarruy. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


WHAT THE SEA GAVE UP. 


N ARIE was alone for a few mo- 
i AA ments when her father left her 
room and went to make arrangements 
for their dismal journey. Something 
in his manner distressed her. In all 
her personal pain and grief, she had a 
vague consciousness that he did noi 
seem to her very sorry. His change 
in manner the terrible news 
came made her heart sink. She su 

pected that since Christmas Pembroke 
was the way he 
would try all the more to persuade her 
to marry Mr. Vidal, and she should 
have fresh argument and 
In a day or two perhaps Vidai 


since 


now removed from 


new strug- 
gles. 
would be in Durewoods, and nothing 
in life seemed to her now half so hard 
thought of 


to bear as the her engage- 


ment with him. She pressed her 
hands to her forehead. <A _ resolve 
came. 


**T ll break it off myself!” she de- 
termined. ‘‘I have a 
life is my own—and I will do it! It 
is dead, I 
may love him nowto my heart's con- 
tent—and I could not even think of 
him while I remained still bound to 
Mr. Vidal.” 

** Marie,” 


-_ » 
night My 


is no shame now, since he 





her father said, quictly 
entering the room, ‘‘ get ready, dear, 
if you will come. We shall start in 
half an hour exactly. I have a letter 
or two to write first, which must go 
to the post.” 

“*T too have a 
Marie thought. 

‘*In half an 
John said, 

‘*T shall be ready, dear,” 
Marie replied with a composure which 
puzzled him. 

The moment he had gone she went 
to her desk and began to write. The 


letter to write,” 


I'll come,” Sir 


hour 


quite 


purpose that she had in writing kept 
her and steady. Her 
composure was surprising to herself 


nerves calm 
now. Even while she wrote she found 
herself coldly looking the 
full in the face, and resolving that 
this was the best thing and the right 
Her whole soul was now 


situation 


thing to do. 
set on being free of her engagement 
with Ronald Vidal—free to think al 
ways over Christmas Pembroke, and 
to own to hersclf that she loved him. 
This step, too, would save her father 
the 
with his own lips to Ronald, and it 
his 
trying to induce her still to marry Vi- 
dal. 


his cool 


pain of having to tell her story 


would prevent the 


Shtitte af 
possibility of 
She grew sick of the thought of 


and man-of-the-world argu- 
ments all over again. 

She felt, too, as if she could not look 
on Christmas Pembroke’s dead body 
until she had released herself from her 
Mr. Vidal. That 
seemed an indispensable and sacred 


> . " 
Not that she feared to indulge 


engagement with 
duty. 
in any burst of grief over the body of 
r man whom she had known, 


the young 
that she loved. Lady 


all too late, 
Disdain believed that, broken as she 
was, she still had strength and pride 
enough not to betray herself before 
vulgar lookers-on. But her soul would 
at least be free; and she could own to 
herself that she loved him. A girl be- 
guiled into an engagement during the 
absence of the lover whom she 
taught to believe dead could not have 
panted more eagerly to free h¢ rself 


was 


from it in order honestly to mect the 
lover come safely back than Marie 
longed to be free from her engage- 
ment with Mr. Vidal before she went 
to look on Christmas Pembroke dead. 

This was the letter she 
” and as fast as 


wrote. Sh 
** at one stroke, 


Her mind was mis- 


wrote it 
her pen could go. 


tress of its subject: 
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‘‘Dear Mr. Viva: This letter will 
give you pain to read, Ifear. It gives 
me pain to write, but I cannot help 
writing it; and I have not asked the 
advice of any one about it. I wonder 
if you already guess what Iam going 
to say. 

‘*T cannot keep my promise. I must 
ask of you, and beg of you, that you 
will release me from it. When I prom- 
ised I did a great wrong to you and to 
myself; but I did it partly without 
thought, and partly through ignorance 
of my own feelings. I know now that 
I ought not to marry you. I know 
that [ never could care for you as you 
deserve, and as your wife ought to 
care for you. 

‘*This is not all. Perhaps you might 

hopeful 
But I 
going to say what, perhaps, no girl 


be enough and 


enough to overlook that. 


generous 


am 


ever wrote before at such a time, and 
what, perhaps, I ought to be ashamed 
I know I did 
not know then—that there issome one 
I do care for 
care for you or any other being. 
not know this, and never 
know it now; but I do. I love him. 
‘*T suppose this is an upwomanly 
If so, it will make you feel 
the less regret when you receive this 
letter. You could not to make 
any girl your wife who could have 
written it. I shall be glad to believe 
that—if it is any relief to you to con- 
demn and despise me. I don’t know 
what the usage of the world may be, 
but I have made up my mind that there 
should be truth between youand me. 
‘*T do not ask you to forgive me. I 
ought to have asked your forgiveness 
when I promised—not now, when I re- 


to confess. now what 
more than ever I could 
He 


does can 


confession. 


eare 


lease you from your engagement, and 
set you free. 
‘*MARIE CHALLONER.” 


’ 


‘*When that Durewoods,’ 
said Marie, ‘*I am free!” 
up the letter, addressed it, went down- 
stairs herself and placed it in the old- 
post-bag, and having met 


leaves 
She made 


fashioned 
nobody on the way, came quietly back 
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to her room. There was a strange 
feeling of exaltation—almost of exul- 
tation—about her. All high emotions 
are in the same key; and with resolve 
there always comes some thrill of the 
exultant mood. When Juliet’s lover 
knows all and has surveyed in mind 
the worst and made up his resolve, 
there is something like exulting pride 
in the declaration that now after all he 
will visit Juliet, and that very night. 
Our heroine thought with a kindred 
pride that now she was free to look on 
the face of the man she loved, At 
that moment came back to her the 
quiet, warning words of Dione Lyle 
the day before. 

‘*Miss Lyle was right, I suppose, 
she thought. ‘‘I may think of him so 
now at least, since he is dead, Even 


9 


the poor girl whom he loved would 


not blame now, if she could 


know.’ 
Her father came and quietly handed 


me 


’ 


her to the carriage, maintaining a dig- 
nified ease while in the presence of the 
servants, but relapsing into ostenta- 
tious sympathy when they were alone 
together and on their way. It was lit- 
tle more than midday, but the skies 
were covered and the scene was dim 
with mist. They had a long drive, 
and they did not talk The 
momentary elevation of spirit which 
Marie had felt when she made her re- 
solve had passed away, and she had 


much, 


now only a sense of utter loneliness. 
She looked into the future and shud- 
dered at its blankness; and she looked 
back on the past and wondered why 
she ever was happy. 

For all the sympathy Sir John Chal- 
loner now expressed, 
could not bring herself to turn toward 
him in confidence and love. It was not 
merely that she could not bring herself 
to this; but it did not seem in the na- 
ture of things that she should make the 
attempt, or that there could be confi- 
dence between them any more. 
vague idea that she had not been fairly 
dealt with floated across her mind. It 
had not much shape, but there it was, 
Why did Christmas Pembroke want so 


his daughter 


Some 
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much to see her before he left England 
for ever? Why was he leaving Eng- 
land forever? Why had he never told 
Miss Lyle about—all that about Miss 
Jansen ? 

Looking back now upon the past, she 
wondered at herself, and that she had 
sooner understood the secret of 
her heart. knew. Ske had 
loved him thislongtime. She had un- 
consciously tried to close her breast 


not 
Now she 


against him when she heard that he 
was in love with another girl, but he 
had gone with her, inseparable as her 
everywhere. His memory 
The dark- 
she sat, the pain con- 
stantly in her heart, had been 
cause of him. But for her father and 
for the sake of Mr. Vidal, to whom she 
owed something, she would not have 
cared now who knew it. She wished 
that she might go to Sybil Jansen and 
‘*T loved him too. I may tell 
you, now that he is dead,” and let 
them be sisters in misfortune. 

What things that formerly were be- 
wildering to her, as to her own moods, 
now seemed clear, and 


shadow, 
had oppre ssed her always. 
ness in which 


be- 


say, 


how strange 
many things appeared that concerned 
Why did he tell her father that 
he wanted to marry Sybil Jansen, and 
not tell Miss Lyle? Why did he al- 
ways seem unwilling to hear anything 
about Mr. Vidal? That day—that last 
day—when she saw him at Mrs. Sea- 
graves’s house and when 
through him a message of friendliness 
to Miss Jansen—why did he look so 
blankly, and as if he didn’t under- 
Why was Miss Jansen so cold 
Why did she hear 
the 
with 


him. 


she sent 


stand ? 
and rude to her ? 
of his love for Miss Jansen 
day when Mr. Vidal came 
proposal to her ? 

Thus vainly she tortured her mind, 
as people will do—as if dead were not 
dead—as if things might be set right 
yet—as if it mattered now asking why 
or how when all was finished for ever. 
Now and then she remembered with a 
sickening pang that 
think of all this, and then she began 
to think of it all over again. 


very 
his 


it was vain to 


Each 
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became more and more 
conscious of a creeping, chilly sensa- 
tion of distrust toward her father. It 
was not strong and decisive enough to 


moment she 


be suspicion—what was it ? 

She looked thoughtfully at him as 
he sat in the carriage, and she remem- 
bered the years when they were such 
companions, and when his coming al- 
ways made her holiday, and she won- 
dered why her heart should be so cold 
to him now. He looked up, and her 
eyes met his, and his were full of pity, 
she thought. She was touched, and 
she gently put her hand upon his arm. 

‘*Papa, dear?” in the old 
childlike way which she had sometime 
disused, 

‘* Yes, my love.” 

‘* Have you any idea—can you think 


loving, 


—why fe wanted to see me before | 
left England ?” 

For a moment perhaps Sir John was 
tempted to tell her the truth, and give 
her in her grief the poor consolation 
of knowing that he 


loved her. She 


looked so wistful, and cager, and pit 
3ut Sir John was a prudent and 


He had 
of his successes in life by the capacity 


ous, 
calculating man. made most 
to survey the whole of a situation in a 
the 
againsts,”’ and make up his mind. 
To tell 


foot ] 


moment, ‘“*fors” and 


se 


compare 


her the truth would do her no 
it would only prevent her re- 
all this folly, and it 
would for ever damage him and his au- 
thority in her eyes. 
was only for the present, 


covering from 


The present pain 
Did he not 
remember his own love pains about 
Dione Lyle ? and now how absurd they 
decided. 


we were always very 


appeared. So he 

‘* Well, Marie, 
kind to him—you particularly; and he 
seemed very grateful, poor fellow. It 
was only natural he should like to see 
you and say that he felt thankful; and 
then, fancied [I didn’t 
quite approve of his throwing up his 
career in England in that hasty sort of 
way, and might have thought you 
would serve as a peacemaker, I should 


perhaps, he 


say it was something of that kind: very 


likely. 


i” 


Poor fellow—poor fellow! 








nro 
fiw 


Marie sank back again into her for- 
mer attitude. It did seem likely—and 
yet !—and so all the vain tormenting 
questioning began over again. 

They were passing some scattered 
outlying houses at last, and boats and 
nets, and posts with chains and ropes 
attached. 

‘* Now, my dear,” her father asked, 
in a tone of thrilling, startling, la- 
bored gentleness, like that which tells 
the patient that the operation is about 
to begin, ‘‘ are you quite sure that you 

A great deal 
self-command. 


can go through all this ? 
upon 
There is no necessity at all for you to 
get out of the carriage, and it will be 


depends your 


so painful——” 
‘* Are we at the place ? 


‘SYes; very I really think 
get out.” 


” 


nearly. 
you had much better not 
‘Tt seems to me at present,” Marie 
answered, ‘‘ that I have,only one desire 
left in the world.” 
‘“¢Yes, well; what is that?” 
oT os 
Sir John shrugged hi 
felt bitterly 
one brings 
them for. 
from God knows where, and they have 


e him once moreg’ 

houlders and 
angry. ‘*This is what 
and 


Some young fellow comes 


up daughters loves 


ib) 


no feeling left in them forany one else! 
** As you please, Marie—if you will. 
3ut remember not to make an expos- 
ure of yourself. Don’t Ict us play a 
scene in a tragedy for the edification 
of Portstone.” 
‘“Why should If 
‘*T know all that 
over. I 


expose mysclf?” 
she asked. is to be 
known—the worst 1s 
want to see him now, and to know 
that I have seen him.” 

The carriage stopped, and Mr. Sands 
opened the door. Sir John got out 
and gave his hand to Marie. She 
alighted with a firm and easy step, 
and glanced quickly around hcr. The 
look of the place, or as much of it as 


only 


she saw, became stamped upon her 
mind, 
of the three 
been called a square, if a quay and the 
did not form its fourth side. 
gray, sea was splashing 


They were at a doorway in one 


sides of what might have 


water 


The 


misty 
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every moment over the quay side, and 
the rain was driving across the irreg- 
ular pavement. The houses of the 
place were ancient and tumble-down 
looking structures for the most part. 
There were lights already blinking in 
the windows of some of 

though the evening had not yet set 
In one house there were red curtains 
drawn across the lower 
which, with light behind them, gave 
the one cheery patch of color to relieve 
the drear monotony and than 
wintry dismalness of the place. There 
were boats here and there, and there 
were posts with chains, and there were 
a few men in oilskin coats moving 


them, al- 
in. 


windows 


~Orae 
VOrs 


about. 
‘*Just this way, Sir John,” Mr, 
Sands said, ‘‘this way, miss; three 


” 


steps down. The light here, Ruggles. 

Ruggles, whoever he was, held a lan- 
tern, and Sir John and his daughter de- 
scended some steps into a long central 
passage or hall. Marie felt her heart 
beat painfully, but she kept her self- 
control completely. She was conscious 
of carefully holding up her dress, that it 
might not trail on the damp and dirty 
steps. 

‘What place is this? 
quietly. 

‘* This is the police station, and the 
fire-office, miss,” the polite Sands re- 
plied. ‘*We ought to have a dead- 
house here, but we ain’t got one yet.” 

Marie shuddered. 
enough to a deadhouse. 

They went through the central pas- 
sage, which was very dark, but which 


” 


she asked 


This seemed like 


had rooms with stone floors on either 
side, that tolerably well 
lighted with windows, Marie observed 
that there was a bird in a cage in one 
of the rooms. 

Then they passed through a back- 
door and crossed a little ill-paved yard, 
Mr. Sands obligingly holding an um- 
brella open over Marie. They came to 
1 sort of outbuilding like a stable ora 
laundry, and Mr. Sands, going on be- 
fore, opened the door with a latch. 

Marie drew back for one instant. 
She knew this was the place. 


appeared 
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‘¢You will be firm, my dear child,” 
her father said imploringly. His whole 
soul was filled with a longing to get 
all this over without a scene. If he 
could once have her safely back in the 
carriage, she might faint then, or cry, 
or do anything she liked. He did not 
himself think now of the sight they 
were to see. It was nothing to him, 
If he had come alone and with a mind 
free, there might be some room for a 
thought about the fate of his old 
friend’s son. But now he could only 
think of the possibility of Marie’s 
making a scene which might lead to 
gossip and talk and scandal. A girl 
in such a case might, for all he knew, 
throw herself on the body. He drew 
Marie’s arm more firmly within his 
own, and they went in. 

This place was better lighted than 
the more habitable part of the build- 
ing. It had great sloping skylights 
that almost made a roof of glass. The 
daylight was tolerably clear yet. 

There was nothing in the room but 
a broad bench; and on this lay some- 
thing covered with a great rug or 
blanket. Marie held her breath. The 
time has come, she thought to herself, 
now. A_ strange conceit passed 
through her. ‘‘I know now that I 
could walk quietly to execution—it 
wouldn’t be half so bad as this !”’ 

‘*This is the body,” Mr. Sands said, 
with superfluous explanation. The 
body covered with its rug seemed to 
lord it over the place like visible King 
Death himself. Mr. Sands spoke in a 
low tone as one might in the presence 
of a king. 

Sir John and Marie looked on in si- 
lence. It seemed to her that her very 
heartbeats now stood still. 

**Shall I?” Mr. Sands asked, put- 
ting his hand upon the rug and mak- 
ing a motion as if to remove it. 

‘* If you please,” Sir John answered. 

Marie found herself murmuring some 
prayer—to whom, for what, she scarce- 
ly knew. 

Mr. Sands turned down the rug. A 
pale, waxy faee was seen. It did not 
look awful; it did not look human; it 

49 
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did not seem as if it ever had belonged 
to life at all; it was only like a waxen 
Marie stooped over it for a 
Sir John 


Inask. 
second, holding her breath. 
bent down too, puzzled, amazed; and 
then Marie tore her arm from his, and 
gave a great cry that rang through the 
gaunt empty room, ‘‘Oh, it’s not he! 
Oh, thank God !” 

‘*Oh, the young lady !” Mr. Sands 
exclaimed, and ran to lift her, for she 
had fallen all in a heap upon the floor. 

‘*No; thank you, don’t—I can lift 
her,” Sir John cried furiously. ‘‘ This 
has all been a confounded mistake, 
Mr. Sands! This isn’t the person we 
supposed, Can't you get a chair 
somewhere? No; I say, don’t mind, 
We'll come out of this place.” 

Sir John was a strong man still in 
his prime, and he made no more ac- 
count of lifting and carrying his 
daughter than he used to do in the 
days when it was his delight to bear 
her himself to her cradle. But he did 
not feel tenderly to her now in his 
heart. He felt impatient and angry. 
He was angry with her for making 
what he would have called an exhibi- 
tion of her feelings, and he was angry 
with Mr. Sands for having brought 
about the mistake; and with Christ- 
mas Pembroke for not being the dead 
body; and with the dead body for not 
being Christmas Pembroke. In his 
haste he had not seen whose body it 
was. He had not known that poor 
Nat Cramp was lying there with all 
his foolish story of vanity, ambition, 
love, and disappointment brought to a 
sudden end. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

‘RUT NO MORE LIKE MY FATHER.” 

Marre CHaLLonerR had been pre- 
pared for everything but for what she 
saw. She had schooled herself, steel- 
ed her heart and her nerves, and she 
could have looked without giving way 
on the cold, dead face of the man 
whom now she knew she had loved. 
She thought she could bear with any- 
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thing rather than not see him for the 
last time. The last time—and also 
surely the first time! She never saw 
him before in the true light—as the 
one she might have loved. She had 
torn herself free from her engagement 
in order that, when she had seen him 
for the last time, she might be able in 
the secrecy and solitude of her own 
room at night to indulge in her grief 
for him without feeling shame. But 
she had not been prepared for what 
she did see and for the wild reaction 
of joy that he was not dead. There- 
fore a sudden stifling sensation seem- 
ed to cling upon her brain and her 
pulses, and there was an instant’s, a 
second’s intolerable struggle; strange 
lights flashed before her eyes, and 
there was an unearthly singing in her 
ears, and for the first time in her life 
she fainted. 

She recovered very soon, and she 
found that her father had been wetting 
her forehead with a handkerchief dip- 
ped in cold water, and she smiled a 
faint thankfulness, and said she was 
better—was quite well; and her fa- 
ther, who did not speak much, brought 
her to the carriage, where he said she 
could rest more comfortably, and she 
reclined there, feeling like a prisoner 
reprieved before his death sentence has 
been wholly carried out, and who has 
not quite recovered himself so far as 
to understand his joy. 

She saw her father and Mr. Sands 
talking together, She was now reviv- 
ing rapidly and beginning to feel her 
relief. Presently Sir John came and 
took his seat in the carriage next to 
her. 

‘*The young lady is better, I hope?” 
Mr. Sands asked, putting his head 
(which he respectfully uncovered de- 
spite the rain) in at the carriage win- 
dow. 

“‘T am quite well now, thank you, 
Mr. Sands,” Marie answered, glad to 
speak to anybody. ‘‘I never fainted 
before. But I was so glad to find that 
it was not the friend we thought.” 

Grief we all know is easier to keep 
in its place than joy. But it is espe- 
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cially hard to keep from talking of 
one’s joy. Dear Lady Disdain found 
it a severe trial not to pour out to her 
father all the sense of gladness which 
had so completely overmastered her. 
Something told her, however, only too 
surely, that he would not share her 
emotions, and it was therefore a sort 
of relief to her even to express them 
thus faintly to respectable Mr. Sands, 

‘*From what Mr. Sands has been 
telling me, however, I fear we must 
not look on things as quite.so certain,” 
her father said chillingly. ‘‘ Two 
young men, you say, took a boat at 
Baymouth, Mr. Sands?” 

‘Two young men, Sir John. Such 
is the information we have received— 
two young men take a boat at Bay- 
mouth; no one goes with them. This 
body is supposed to be one of them.” 

‘*T am sure he is not drowned,” 
Marie said in a lowtone. ‘‘I know 
he is safe.” 

‘* Well, well, we needn’t try to argue 
that point,” Sir John said. ‘Of 
course we all hope he is safe.” 

‘*Odd, this one having the letter to 
the young lady in his possession,” Mr. 
Sands remarked. 

‘*No, not particularly odd,” 
John was quick to observe, for he did 
not choose to have it supposed that 
any odd things could happen where 
his daughter was cc:cerned. ‘‘I dare 
say this poor fellow was a messenger— 
Mr. Pembroke’s servant very probably. 
Do you know Pembroke’s servant, Ma- 
rie? Was that he?” 

-apa—don’t you know ?’ 

Sir John thought she was hastening 
to explain that Pembreke probably did 
not keep a servant, and he considered 
any such explanation unnecessary. 

‘*Ah, well—you didn’t recognize 
him ?” 

‘‘ But—surely—did not you? The 
poor fellow! It seems cruel and heart- 
less to have been so glad—seeing him 
there dead; but I couldn’t help it.” 

‘‘Do you know who it was, Marie?” 

‘*Oh, yes, dear. It is that poer un- 
fortunate creature, Natty Cramp. I 
should have been so sorry for him”; 
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and Marie turned pale and felt sick at 
the thought of the dead body and of 
what it might have been. 

‘*Nonsense !” Sir John said. 
can’t be!” 

‘‘ But indeed it is—poor Nat Cramp. 
So soon after his mother!” Marie 
tried to feel very, very sorry; but the 
knowledge that it was not Christmas 
Pembroke kept sorrow asleep for the 
present. When sorrow slumbers wake 
it not, says the German song. Marie 
felt it a pious duty to stir her sorrow 
and try to rouse it; but it had drunk 
of an opiate and would not wake. 

‘* Why, we left him in America the 
other day,” Sir John said. 

‘One of the young men, it would 
appear, was understood to have come 
from America, Sir John,” Mr. Sands 
explained. 

‘*He would have come on hearing of 
his mother’s death,” said Marie. ‘* But 
that is poor Natty. His dreams are 
all over.” 

‘*My daughter must be right,” Sir 
John said. ‘‘ This was the son of an 
old person, lately dead, who had been 
a servant at Durewoods, Mr. Sands.” 

‘* Very sad !” said Mr. Sands; ‘‘ but 
we must all come to it.” 

‘*Wait for me, Marie. I'll just go 
with Mr. Sands and look again. I did 
not look very closely when I saw that 
it wasn’t—it didn’t occur to me.” 

Marie was left alone for a moment. 
The whole mystery seemed clear to 
her. Poor Nat Cramp was hastening 
to Durewoods on account of his mo- 
ther’s death, and Christmas had given 
him the letter to carry to her. The 
thought of their being together seem- 
ed to her out of the question. If they 
were together, how could Nat come to 
have the letter intended for her? The 
suggestion did not even trouble or 
alarm her. Oh, no! he was alive! 
and she was happy. For the present 
she had not even time to think that if 
he lived he lived for some one else. It 
was enough now to know that he was 
not dead. 

Sir John eame back looking a little 
pale. 


“It 
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‘*It is poor Cramp sure enough,” he 
said. ‘* Why the deuce didn’t he stay 
in the States, where he was doing well?” 

Sir John was very angry with Cramp 
for not being Christmas Pembroke. 
Or it seemed to him perhaps that if 
Cramp had only remained in New Pa- 
dua, Pembroke then must have been 
drowned. He gave directions, how- 
ever, to Mr. Sands that when all the 
formalities of the law were over, the 
body should be removed to Durewoods 
and buried there near that of Mrs. 
Cramp, and that he, Sir John Challo- 
ner, would bear all the expenses. He 
also requested Mr. Sands to let him 
know if anything else came to light— 
about the boat and the other young 
man—and the carriage drove away. 

‘* Why was this young fellow bring- 
ing a letter to you, Marie ?” her father 
asked sharply. 

‘*T don’t know, indeed, papa. But 
I suppose Mr. Pembroke must have 
asked him to bring it to me.” 

Sir John shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*It seems to me ‘that there was a 
kind of plot going on all around me, 
and that everybody had some mystery, 
which was carefully kept from me. 
Was Dione Lyle mixed up in all this 
work ?” 

“in 
know of any.’ 

‘* All this letter-writing, and fetch- 
ing and carrying, and love-secrets, and 
the rest of it. The whole parish, I 
suppose, will know that Miss Challo- 
ner was in love with some young fellow 
—while she was engaged to Lord Pal- 
adine’s son. Good God, what a state 
of things !” 

‘Oh, but nobody knew it,” Marie 
pleaded. ‘‘Oh, why can you not be- 
lieve me? Nobody knew it. I didn’t 
know it myself. Don’t make me mis- 
erable by telling me that I have dis- 
graced myself. I have not disgraced 
myself. Nobody ever shall know it, 
if you don’t betray it.” 

‘* Marie, let me know this distinct- 
ly, once for all. Has nobody else ever 
heard of this ?’ 

**Nobody else—oh, no!” 


what work, dear? I don’t 
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For the moment she did not remem- 
ber that in her letter to Vidal she had 
made a confession which only wanted 
the name to be complete. 

Sir John threw himself back in his 
seat with a sort of sigh as of one who 
mournfully resigns himself to the du- 
bious consolation that things might 
have been worse. Marie was left to 
her own thoughts for the rest of the 
journey homeward. It was not her 
father’s fault if she did not regard her- 
self as a very wrong-headed young wo- 
man, who was bringing trouble upon 
her family and friends. All this kind 
of thing was very new to Marie, who 
had been a sort of princess in her home 
before this, and whom her father 
would have spoiled—if she could have 
been spoiled—by petting and by some- 
thing like homage. 

When she returned to her own room 
it came on her mind that there would 
seem to her father an inconsistency 
between the assurance she had given 
him that nobody knew of her secret 
but himself, and the sort of confession 
she had made to Mr. Vidal. He must 
come to know what she had written to 
Vidal, and she felt that it would be 
mworthy on her part not to tell him 
at once. She had written the letter 
With a set purpose which nothing could 
shake: and why should she be afraid 
to say that she had done so? What, 
indeed, could it matter now? She 
could not and would not do the only 
thing that would have pleased her fa- 
ther—what then did it matter whether 
his displeasure fell upon her a little 
more or a little less sharply, a little 
sooner or a little later ? 

Still, she felt a kind of dread at her 
heart. She shrank back from facing 
the unknown consequences of what 
she haddone. She was alarmed at the 
thought of seeing her father in some 
mood such as she had never known in 
him before. She had heard and read 
of fathers who were violent and fierce. 
Her father, of course, had never been 
like that. It was hard to believe in 
the possibility of his ever being like 
that. But he had spoken to her that 
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very day as he never spoke to her be- 
fore, and as she could not yesterday 
have believed it possible that anybody 
would ever speak to her. Who could 
say what might not happen next? All 
strange and inconceivable things had 
lately broken in upon her life. A 
great sea had rushed over it and swept 
all the old landmarks away. Nothing 
could be surprising any more. There- 
fore her heart beat quickly. Like all 
women she was inclined to tremble at 
the unknown and the possible. 

But the one thing which she could 
not do was to deceive. ‘‘If this re- 
mains unknown to him one hour longer, 
I shall have deceived him,” she said, 
In that moment of confused emotion 
there came to her recollection that 
Dione Lyle had praised her for having 
something like a man’s sentiment of 
honor. She went resolutely to her fa- 
ther. 

She knew she should find him in the 
library. Only the other day it seemed 
when she used to run in and scramble 
into his arms, and sit on his knee, and 
make him put away whatever book he 
was reading, and talk to her. How 
kind and patient he always was. 
Again she remembered what a holiday 
his coming used to be! Now she was 
almost afraid to go tohim. But she 
put her fear down and went in. 

Sir John was leaning on the chim- 
ney-piece with his back turned to her, 
and looking moodily at the fire. As 
he heard the rustle of her dress he 
looked up, and their eyes met in the 
glass over the chimney-piece. There 
was no sympathy in that momentary 
interchange of glances. Each looked 
away at once. 

‘Have I disturbed you, papa?” she 
began, with an effort at ease. 

‘* No, Marie, I was not busy.” This 
was said in a tone and with a manner 
which conveyed as plainly as any 
words could have done—‘‘ My mind 
was too painfully occupied with the 
trial imposed upon me by an ungrate- 
ful daughter, to allow of my devoting 
myself to my usual occupations.” 

‘¢‘T wanted to say something to you.” 
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‘* Yes, Marie.” There was a slight 
relaxation of the melancholy rigor of 
his face. ‘‘ Has she come to announce 
submission ?”’ he asked himself. 

‘*T know you will be displeased ——” 

‘Oh! Well, Marie ?” 

*“*T told you to-day that nobody 
could possibly know anything about— 
about all that—but you.” 

‘¢Yes, you told me that—and I be- 
lieved you. Well—was it not true?” 

This harsh, cruel way of taking her 
up shocked Marie and almost made 
her repent of her candor. 

‘‘Tt was true,” she said quietly. 
** At least I meant it for the truth. 
But I didn’t remember then that I had 
told another person something of it.” 

‘*T thought as much, Marie,” Sir 
John said, with a half-triumphant, half- 
contemptuous smile. ‘‘ You women 
never, I believe, tell the whole truth 
at once. Well, I suppose I know the 
rest. You told this romantic secret, 
of course, to Dione Lyle! I might 
have known it. I believe in my soul 
that woman was at the bottom of the 
whole affair. She hates me I know. 
Well, she has her revenge now. I 
can’t deny that.” 

‘* No, I never told Miss Lyle,” Marie 
said, surprised, amid all her nearer per- 
sonal emotions, at the words he had 
spoken—the words about hatred and 
revenge, ‘She knows nothing about 
it.” 

‘* Then who in the name of the 
I want to hear whe knows anything 
about it.” 

‘*T wrote to Mr. Vidal to-day.” 

** You—what ? You wrote to Ronald 
Vidal ?” 

‘*T wrote to him to-day.” 

‘*Marie? You wrote to Vidal to- 
day—about what ?” 

“I told him that I couldn’t ever 
marry him—because I didn’t—care 
about him—and because - 

** Well, go on in God’s name and let 
me hear it all.” 

** Because I cared—very much—for 
somebody else.” 

Sir John Challoner had been nerv- 
ously turning in his hand a large ves- 
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sel of Venetian glass which he found 
on the chimney-piece. He now dashed 
it on the hearth, where it broke in 
pieces with a crash that made Marie 
start and tremble. Women are great- 
ly frightened by a dispute which begins 
with a loud noise and breaking of 
glass, 

‘* Marie—you didn’t dothis. I don’t 
believe it. You never would have 
dared to do it without telling me.” 

‘*Oh, yes, I did it. I thought it 
very right to do.” 

‘Do you mean to say that you have 
actually sent that letter—sent it away 
with that shameful confession in it /” 

‘* Yes, it is gone.” 

“Great God! What did you do 
such a thing as that for? Have you 
no sense of shame—have you no 
thought of me or of anything? Why 
did you not tell me ?” 

‘* Oh, because you would have tried 
to persuade me. And we should only 
have had useless arguments—and you 
don’t understand how a woman feels 
—or, at least, how I feel. Papa, I 
am sorry if you are angry, but I 
couldn’t help it. I felt that I must 
set myself free from this miserable 
engagement, and set him free too— 
good, kind Ronald Vidal—and the 
only right way was to tell him the 
truth.” 

‘* We are disgraced for ever !” 

‘*There is no disgrace,” Marie said 
bravely; ‘‘ but there would have been 
disgrace to me if I married that kind- 
hearted, honorable man, when I had 
no love for him, but only for some- 
body else! Oh, yes, that would have 
been disgrace. I am not ashamed of 
what I have done. 

‘“‘T am, by God !” her father cried 
out so furiously that she started— 
‘and I am ashamed of you! Yes, I 
am—and I ought to be! Did any one 
ever hear of such athing ? Why didn’t 
you let me write—if you must break 
off the whole thing? I could have put 
it in some decent light.” 

‘*T wrote because I wanted just the 
plain truth to be known.” 

Sir John looked at ber with fierce 
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inquiry. Could it be that she meant 
to imply anything against him—that 
he would not have told the truth ? 
But his daughter had no such meaning. 

‘*T knew,” she wert on simply, 
‘*that you would not like to tell that 
—and Mr. Vidal might still think that 
he was bound to press me, and might 
think there was nothing really in the 
way—and so I wanted him to know 
once for all that it would be impos- 
sible.” 

‘*My God, what deceivers women 
are!” Sir John cried in his indigna- 
tion against the whole sex about whom 
it was one of his articles of faith that 
men were not bound to tell them the 
whole truth in anything. ‘‘To think 
that you could be with me all this day, 
Maric, and never tell me that—and 
look me in the face and keep such a 
secret as that! Have you told Vidal 
his name as well as everything else ?” 

‘*Oh, no;” and she found the color 
all mounting to her forehead. 

‘*But of course he’ll easily guess; 
and this will be the talk of the town ! 
Marie, Iam glad your mother is dead.” 

He walked up and down the room, 
and kept saying in a loud tone, ‘‘ What 
are we todo? What are we to do?” 

Marie felt nearly crushed. She had 
not before regarded her offence in this 
odious light. She had not supposed 
that it was an actual sin against wo- 
manhood to be in love even with some- 
body who was not in love with her— 
so long as she kept her secret to her- 
self—and whose fault was it that she 
had not kept it to herself? Surely 
only theirs who would have had 
her to marry a man whom she never 
could Therefore, while she 
regarded herself as very unfortunate 
and beset by very peculiar trials, 
and was prepared even to own that she 
must now be a great trouble to her 
father, still she had not thought of 
herself as a mere scandal upon woman- 
hood. But it is hard to hear oneself 
bewailed and cried out against as a 
shame to one’s household and not to 
droop the head. A sense of one’s in- 
nocence, we are told, sustains and con- 
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soles all the good people we read of. 
But there are some very good people 
who are not quite so complacently sat- 
isfied of their own goodness, and who 
therefore, when they hear themselves 
vehemently denounced as guilty, are 
startled for the moment into almost 
fearing that they are not innocent. 

Sir John suddenly stopped. 

‘“‘T wish to God I had never had a 
daughter!” he said. ‘‘I wish you 
had died when you had that fever long 
ago—and I sat up all night—night 
after night, and I wouldn’t let the 
nurse watch you—I did, by God! I've 
worked for you more than for myself. 
I have had ambition for you—I specu- 
lated, and saved, and schemed, and 
planned for you—a match-making 
mamma ’’—he changed his tone for a 
moment to one of savage sarcasm—‘‘ a 
match-making mamma couldn’t have 
done more for her daughter than I did 
for you—and now this is what it all 
comes to !” 

He was working himself up into a 
fury which Marie thought terrible to 
look at. It was strange indeed to her, 
and had long beer strange to him. 
John Challoner had been born poor 
and among the humble, and he had 
been born with a passionate and in 
many qualities a vulgar nature. He 
had gradually risen in the world; he 
was endowed by nature with just the 
combination of faculties which mean 
rising in the world, and no more. 
Getting up and up, he had schooled 
himself into the proprieties and the 
manners of the people with whom it 
was his ambition to associate, and 
he had disciplined his bursts of anger. 
But, as we have seen, a certain taint 
of the original vulgarity of nature al- 
ways remained in him. So, too, the 
deep, coarse passion remained down 
in his breast somewhere. It was al- 
ways only smothered—not extinguish- 
ed. It broke out now and blazed; and 
Challoner liked it to blaze. Now that 
there was nobody looking on but his 
daughter—for whom, since she was 
not likely to be the Honorable Mrs. 
Anything, he had no longer much re- 
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spect—he was glad to give his old na- 
ture its full way. It relieved him, 
and his disappointment was almost 
unbearable. 

Marie was startled and shocked out 
of all thought for herself. 

‘*Oh, papa—dear, dear papa, don’t 
speak and look in that way! You are 
not like yourself. Oh, I am so sorry if 
I have disappointed you.” 

She put her hand gently on his 
shoulder. He flung it off and flung 
her off so roughly that she found her- 
self shaken against the chimney-piece. 
Then he stood near her, with his face 
purpling and his large white hand 
clenched, and her heart stood still, for 
she thought he was going to strike 
her. 

Then he drew back and tossed his 
arms loosely about as if to shake off 
the temptation that beset him. 

‘*Go out of the room!” he cried. 
‘¢ Get out of the room, and don’t stand 
there to provoke me? You area dis- 
grace to me.” 

He turned his back upon her and 
strode to a window, and stood there 
chafing and tossing his arms almost as 
wildly as the trees outside were tossing 
their boughs. 

Dear Lady Disdain, white as ashes, 
went out of the room. She went to 
her turret-room where she had been so 
happy, where she had been such a 
princess. She could not yet find any 
relief to her agony in tears. She felt 
a dry, catching, choking sob every 
now and then rending her throat, but 
she could not cry. The whole thing 
was so frightfully strange. Was it her 
father—or a madman—or some hid- 
eous creature of a dream—who had 
heaped such insults on her, and flung 
her away with his hand, and driven 
her from the room ? Her misery was 
too new for her to realize its shape as 
yet. One thing only was pressing 
down upon her—the consciousness that 
all was changed—that nothing ever 
again could be as it was for her. 
Where was her father—the kind, 
fond, petting companion of her child- 
hood and her youth? That strange, 
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wild, choking, red-faced man below, 
who flung his arms about and stamped 
and broke glass things and rated at 
her and flung her away ? 

Her heart leaped with a nameless, 
undefinable terror as she heard a tap 
at the door, and then saw it open and 
her father come in. Instinctively she 
drew back and almost cowered in the 
corner beside the chimney-piece. Dear 
Lady Disdain had never before known 
fear. She had never had anything to 
be afraid of; and the common terrors, 
death, storms, wrecks, and such like, 


would have found her brave and 
briliant. But she was for the mo- 
ment cowed by this strong, furi- 


ous man, who she supposed might 
beat her and kill her if he liked. If 
she was capable or conscious of any 
distinct wish or hope at the time, it 
was that he would kill her in some 
quick way, and not strike and beat her 
first. 

Sir John was now as pale as she, and 
he trembled more than she did. 

‘* Marie—Marie,” he said, ‘‘I have 
come to beg your pardon, my child. 
I—I want you to forgive me. Ido not 
know what came over me—but I didn’t 
mean what I said. I used to be very 
passionate once, but not this long time 
—only it came out then in 2 moment. 
Won't you forgive me, my dear ?” 

He mistook Marie’s hesitation. She 
was too much bewildered and alarmed 
to collect her senses and reply, for 
this presentation of her father was as 
strange and dreadful as the other. 

‘‘My dear, my dear, do you refuse 
to forgive me? Good God, are you 
afraid of me? I'll go on my knees to 
you.” 

‘¢ Oh, my dear,” the poor bewildered, 
heart-torn girl cried, throwing her arms 
round his neck, ‘‘ don’t speak in that 


way; it is like madness! I forgive 
you, dear. I forgive you, a thousand 
times. I know you didn’t mean it—it 


Do not think about it 
I am not afraid of you, 
Why should 


was nothing. 
any more. 
dear—oh, no, not a bit. 
I be afraid ?” 

She now petted and soothed him 
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almost as one might a child. He 
seemed, indeed, a sort of child to her, 
At first she feared in her ignorance 
that he was really going mad, but at 
last she came to understand things bet- 
ter. It was only the furious outburst 
of a disappointed and a not noble am- 
bition. This it was which had made 
her father first rage and then growl. 
Oh, how truly she forgave him, and felt 
pity and regret all unspeakable for him! 
How she prayed for him and wept for 
him that sad night! But the dear, 
dear father of her girlhood, whom she 
admired as well as ioved—the strong, 
serene, stately father on whose arm 
she was so proud to lean, and whose 
smiling presence made her best festival 
—that friend and father was gone for 
ever. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

ONE TAKEN—THE OTHER LEFT. 

One of Nat Cramp’s wild dreams 
had been realized. That far-off night, 
when he walked on the Durewoods 
pier, he found a certain delight in wish- 
ing that he had perished in the sea, 
and that his body had been washed 
ashore, and that she might hear of his 
fate. A kind heaven, pitying and in- 
dulgent even to his nonsense, had 
granted at least half his prayer—as 
Apollo dealt with the hero in the 
‘* Aneid.”” The sea had washed his 
dead body ashore and brought it un- 
der her very eyes. It would probably 
have reconciled him to death in any 
case if he could have known for cer- 
tain that Marie Challoner would bend 
over his dead face and recognize him. 
Poor Nat, what a pity he cannot know. 
Ah, it is humiliating to think that 
there is no heroism in the life half so 
desperate as the heroism of self-conceit! 
Nat could have known. 
Suppose he could have seen Marie 
Challoner fall in a faint from very joy 
that it was he who was dead and not 
Christmas Pembroke. Suppose he 
could have known that his life or 
death would hardly be thought of by 
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her, provided only that Christmas 
Pembroke were alive. Surely one 
might say that the devil himself could 
have invented no more cunning, cruel 
trick than that—to entrap poor Nat 
into throwing away his life only that 
his very death might show more clear- 
ly than ever his utter insignificance in 
her eyes. To die for the sake of giv- 
ing her at least a pang; and to find 
that the pang was only one of joy be- 
cause he and not somebody else was 
dead! What but this could be in- 
deed ‘‘ the fiend’s arch mock ?” 

The sea keeps some of its secrets. 
It will always keep secret the answer 
to the question whether Cramp really 
meant that day to drown himself and 
his companion. Was his conduct only 
an ebullition of meaningless bravado? 
Was it merely the irrepressible extrav- 
agance of a fantastic, morbid mind 
strained to its utmost by excitement ? 
Had he thought of what he was doing 
at all, or was he unaccountable for any 
freak and impulse, as a drunken man 
might be? That cannot be settled. 
There was so much of self-conceit and 
sham and mountebankery about the 
poor youth at his best that he could 
never know himself how far he was in 
But it is probable that his 
condition then was desperate enough 
for anything, and there was always a 
preposterous amount of earnestness un- 
der his most grotesque folly. The one 
certain thing is that wilfully or other- 
wise, by blundering bravado or set 
purpose, he turned the boat over, and 
that next day his body lay cold under 
the eyes of Marie Chailoner. All the 
dreams and hopes and romance, the 
nonsense, the Claude Melnotte visions, 
the republic, and the church of the 
future had conducted him to this. 
His epitaph, perhaps, might fitly be 
embodied in the ery of joy with which 
Marie welcomed the discovery that it 
was he and not another whom the 
chilly, broken waves of the winter sea 
had washed ashore. 

Meanwhile what of the chance 
panion who had come down 
London with Cramp that day, 
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whose Bellerophon-letter poor, cold, 
unconscious Cramp had brought with 
him safely to land in order to torture 
our heroine and take all the tragic 
dignity out of his own fate ? 

When the boat turned over and 
flung Christmas Pembroke and Nat 
Cramp into the sea, the two parted 
company in a moment. Christmas 
rose to the surface at once, and kept 
his nerves steady and tried to look 
about him. The waves were sharp 
and rough, and buffeted him hither 
and thither as the gusts of sudden 
wind varied. They struck him in the 
face and beat him on the back of the 
head and blinded his eyes, and some- 
times threw him clean over on his 
back. They seemed to own no regular 
rise and fall to which a stout swimmer 
might suit himself. Perhaps, in such 
a condition of things, if a man really 
can swim, he is apt at first to lose his 
temper rather than his courage. It is 
almost impossible not to be angry with 
the waves, very hard to keep from 
shouting at them and cursing at them. 
They seem to play so unfairly; to give 
their enemy no chance; to fall upon 
him from all sides at once; to hit him 
when he is down; to fling themselves 
on him most viciously when he is most 
embarrassed. The swimmer becomes 
infuriated against them and hates them 
as if they were living, treacherous, 
pitiless enemies; and indeed, there 
seems something perversely human in 
their malignantly boisterous behavior. 

If Christmas denounced or cursed 
them, however, it was from the teeth 
inward. He had far too much sense 
to waste any of his breath and his 
strength in outcry when he had such a 
fight for his life before him. One pas- 
sionate resolve filled him. He would 
not die; the waves should not kill 
him. He made up his mind to take 
things coolly. Swimming with any 
definite purpose would be a sheer 
waste of power. He did not know 
where to swim. The only thing he 
could do was to keep himself afloat 
with as little waste of strength as pos- 
sible and hold as well as he could that 
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position with regard to wind which 
would best save his face and eyes 
from the beating of the waves. ‘‘I 
shall do well enough for a good while 
longer,” he thought, ‘if I don’t 
freeze with cold.” But heavens! 
how cold the water was! And how 
dreary the whole scene was—the gray 
sky: the black waves ! 

Christmas looked round everywhere 
when he could use his eyes to any ad- 
vantage, but could see no sign of un- 
fortunate Nat Cramp. It was prob- 
ably a lucky thing for him that he did 
not see his late companion, for if he 
had, he would certainly have tried to 
save him, and they would both in all 
probability have been washed ashore 
at Portstone together. Such a strug- 
gle for life, however, leaves no time 
for regretting lost companions. Every 
moment that Christmas tried to raise 
his head a little above the waves to 
see if anywhere he could descry un- 
happy Nat, he was so beaten and buf- 
feted and flung about and fallen upon 
that all his attention had to go back 
at once to himself alone. At one mo- 
ment, however, he saw that he was 
very near the upturned boat. A thrill 
of hope and joy went through him. 
It was not easy to get to the boat 
without the chance of being dashed 
against her or sucked under her, and 
Christmas dreaded almost all 
things a disabled hand or arm just 
now. Nor was it easy being near the 
boat to do anything better than allow 
himself to be dashed against her and 
take his chance. So he made for her 
anyhow, and presently he was flung 
forward and felt a sensation as if some 
giant had flung him up against a 
wooden gate, and uncertain whether 
dashed in or not, he 
lying across the up- 


above 


his ribs were 
found himself 
turned boat and clinging to ker keel. 
This was for the moment safety. It 
was at all events a relief not to have 
to keep his limbs and senses employed 
in the mere struggle to remain afloat. 
He was afloat now easily enough, and 
the only thing was to keep himself 
from being smothered by waves break- 
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ing against the boat, or from being 
torn away from her, or having his 
head beaten against her _ keel. 
‘*Luckily there are no sharks about 
here,” our poor hero thought. 

Far away he saw the sail of which 
Nat Cramp had spoken. The wind, 
however, blew from her to him, and 
he did not believe there would be 
the slightest chance of sending his 
voice across the gusts to her. So he 
prudently spared his lungs and did 
not try. It was raining, and the sky 
was all clouds, and he did not think he 
could do anything to make her see 
him. Still he had great hopes from 
her, and while that sail remained above 
his horizon he felt that no chilling sea 
could cause him to give up the strug- 
gle. For he seemed to have made up 
his mind that the sea should not swal- 
low him before he had given his last 


message to Marie Challoner. ‘‘ Die 
here now,” he thought, ‘‘and she 
never to know how I loved her? No 


—I’ll not die! [ll never give in! 
I'll get to Durewoods yet !” 

It was strange how queer, and drow- 
sy, and dreamy he seemed to grow. 
He was lying now not very uneasily 
along the back of the boat and hold- 
ing on to her keel, and was nearly out 
of the water, and there was a warmish 
and thick drizzle of rain falling around 
him, and the tossing motion and the 
hoarse roaring of the waves seemed to 
dull all his senses. The sharper ten- 
sion of the struggle was gone, and his 
frame was relaxed, and he felt inclined 
to go to sleep. He seemed to himself 
less like one clinging for dear life to 
an upturned boat in an angry sea than 
like one who lies in his bed and dreams 
of being in sucha plight. But that 
the light had not changed he would 
have thought he must have been hours 
in the water. It seemed half a life- 
time since he left London in the pour- 
ing rain that very morning. Was it 
that morning or when? Had he really 
met Nat Cramp at all ? 

Sometimes he found his eyes closing, 
and he once must have dozed for an 
instant, for he thought he was travel- 
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ling in the sleeping-car of a railway at 
night, and that the noise of the waves 
was the rush and rattle of the train. 
Then he came to himself with a start, 
fearing he was about to be washed off 
the boat. Sometimes his mind wan- 
dered, and he fancied he was in Japan 
with his father; in San Francisco; in 
Durewoods with Marie Challoner in 
the hollow among the trees holding 
her hand, and he talked to her quite 
aloud. More than once when his tired, 
languid eyes closed, he fancied he was 
lying in the chair in Sir John Challo- 
ner’s library at Kensington asleep, and 
he believed that he had but to open 
his eyes and see Marie Challoner bend- 
ing over him. So he looked up and 
saw the gray sky and felt the tossing 
of the pitiless waves, and clung all the 
faster, and with strength renewed, to 
the slippery boat, and compelled his 
nerves to keep under his control, for 
if he lost his self-discipline for even a 
single moment, he knew full well that 
he should never see Marie Challoner 
again. These little half-unconscious 
moments, these fits of sleepiness, were 
probably his salvation. Perhaps with- 
out them his nerves could never have 
endured the strain put on them—the 
strain of watching his safety and hold- 
ing on to the boat. 

What gleams of pleasure were ex- 
tracted from the most unpromising 
condition, like the sunbeams from the 
Laputan cucumber. <A chance change 
of position, bringing a sense of fresh- 
ness and relief to the overstrained 
frame, to the uneasy limbs, was for the 
moment a delight, as it is to the sick 
man on a bed of pain. Then he ailow- 
ed his mind to enjoy the respite for an 
instant, and it went off guard and 
stood at Sometimes he found 
himself shouting out scraps of song in 
answer to the hoarse roar of the wa- 


ease, 


ters. Sometimes he talked to himself 
and sometimes he shouted to Nat 
Cramp. Then he grew lazy and lan- 


guid again, and felt very cold, and 
when his mind was awake and active 
enough to take in the reality of his 
condition, he began to fear that he 
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could not hold on any longer; that he 
must drop off and die, and never see 
Durewoods more. But again some 
change of position gave him fresh re- 
lief, and he presently found himself 
back in Durewoods among the trees, 
talking with Marie Challoner. Then 
he grew so languid that even when 
he once became vaguely aware that the 
sail he had seen was much nearer to 
him than before, he only made mental 
observation that it was a schooner, 
and did not seem to be conscious of 
his having any personal interest in it. 
But he suddenly ewoke with a start, 
that nearly lost him his place on the 
boat, and he cast away this languid, 
dying mood, and tossed by the waves 
and soaking in the rain, and chilled in 
the feet and legs as he was, he found 
the lifeblood bubbling and dancing in 
his veins again, and his mind told him, 
‘*T shall see Durewoods again after 
all!” and he shouted to the schooner 
with a lung-racking effort, which made 
his voice little good for singing for 
many a day after. Again and again 
he shouted, till he fell back quite ex- 
hausted, only able to wait for any fate. 
Afterward he had a consciousness 
of being dragged and heaved on board 
a vessel, of having some delicious, di- 
vine, reanimating, burning liquid pour- 
ed down his throat—only brandy and 
water—of seeing several faces round 
him, of asking if any one had seen poor 
Cramp, begging them to look out for 
Cramp, and then falling asleep. 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 

‘*You ARE AND DO NOT KNOW IT.” 

A niaut of broken rest, of short, 
horrible dreams from which it was a 
relief to start, and sweet dreams still 
shorter from which it was a pain to 
awake; a night which seemed long as 
a lifetime, which was divided into 
intervals and chapters that were like 
years, brought Marie Challoner to her 
next morning. Until the slow dawn 
had come and familiar objects could be 
seen, the sleeping and the waking alike 
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seemed a nightmare. A profound sense 
of strange, immeasurable misfortune 
was over Marie all the night through. 
What was to happen to her now? 
What was to happen to her next ? How 
were she and her father to live togeth- 
er henceforward ? Was it possible or 
right that they should live together ? 
For when all his passion had passed 
away and he had put on an apologetic 
and subdued manner toward her, it 
was still just as clear as before that he 
considered her to have broken up all 
his plans and spoiled his life. He had 
the manner of one prepared to bear 
anything that might fall on him by or 
through his child, but who could not 
quite conceal the cruel pains of his 
martyrdom. Marie felt already like a 
stranger in the house—like one who 
had no right to be there, who had for- 
feited her claim to her father’s love 
and shelter. Could a high-spirited 
girl endure this long ? Would life on 
such conditions be worth having ? 
What she felt was that she had not 
merely lost her father, but that fate 
had changed her father, given her a 
new and sadly different father—one 
whom she hardly knew how to speak 
to, whom she looked at with uneasi- 
ness and dread, who seemed to shrink 
from her and to dislike her even when 
he was most civil and kind in words, 
The changeling of the fairy story is al- 
ways the strange, unfamiliar, uncanny 
child whom the perplexed parent can- 
not warm to—here the changeling was 
the parent. Seldom surely was a 
girl’s heart more peculiarly tried. For 
the new vein of love which had been 
breathed in it, exquisite as was the 
sensation it brought, only seemed to 
have been opened that her heart might 
bleed to death. Her love was to be 
barren—an endurance, a miserable se- 
cret, not a blessing. She had found 
out that she could love and that she 
did love, only just in time to find out 
that she could not have a lover. If 
Christmas Pembroke was not dead—if 
that hope and belief brought a rush of 
joy, what a cold reaction followed it ! 
His name was nothing to her but a 
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name to make her blush. By the 
strangest combination of unhappy 


chances, love seemed to have brought 
to her nothing but the need of renun- 
ciation, of repression, and of conceal- 
ment. 

Yet in one way her heart and her 
spirit never changed. She was still 
glad that she had broken suddenly 
and decisively from her engagement 
with Ronald Vidal. She felt her cheek 
burn with shame as she thought of 
him. She could have thanked heaven 
now that he had never kissed her. It 
was well to have any little sense of re- 
lief anywhere, for the background as 
well as the foreground of her thoughts 
was nearly filled up with figures of 
pain. When for one moment her anx- 
ious mind ceased to brood on the pos- 
sible fate of Christmas Pembroke, or 
the future of her father and herself, it 
rested on the wrong she had done to 
Ronald Vidal and the pain she must 
have caused him, or on the stark dead 
body of poor Nat Cramp. 

The storm that had swept the skies 
and the seas for so many miserable 
days was over. The rain had ceased 
and the clouds had broken. A pale 
mild sunlight shone from a cold blue 
streak of sky. There was something 
even in that. The world was not all 
given over to mist and rain and rack- 
ing wind. The gleam of pale sun was 
a touch of inspiration to her sinking, 
sickening heart. It seemed to Marie 
like the long-withheld smile of God’s 
compassion, and it brought tears into 
her eyes. 

What a forlorn meal was that break- 
fast, when she and her father sat to- 
gether, and tried to seem as if they be- 
lieved they were the same to each 
other, and talked a little on indiffer- 
ent topics, each well knowing what 
was at the other’s heart! How often 
did each look up and find that the 
other’s eyes were suddenly withdrawn! 

‘‘T have had a letter from Mr. Sands 
this morning, Marie,” her father said 
at last. ‘‘I am going over to Port- 
stone after breakfast. There is to be 
an inquest, and I am to identify poor 
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Cramp. ThenI shall have him—the 
body—brought here and buried prop- 
erly near his mother. That will be 
only right, you know.” 

‘* The widow’s son by the widow,” 
said Marie. ‘‘Poor Sarah Cramp! 
She worked and saved—and loved— 
to little purpose.” 

Sir John shook his head. 

‘*Yes,” he murmured audibly, but 
as if unconsciously, ‘‘she did. We 
all work and save—and love—to little 
purpose, I think! Yes, yes! Well, 
well!” 

Marie’s cheeks colored, a little, but 
she said nothing. She was not prob- 
ably of an age or ina mood to make 
allowance enough for her father’s 
point of view. He had indeed loved 
her much, in his own way, and had 
worked for her and saved for her, and 
was proud at the thought of having 
his life’s ambition gratified through 
her, by her—and she had blown down 
all his plans and schemes and hopes 
with the breath of what seemed to 
him a girl’s foolish whim. His ambi- 
tion truly had not been noble, but its 
dying agonies were keen, and, the 
first passion of disappointment over, 
he did not bear them badly. 

But if Marie did not yet make men- 
tal allowance enough for her father’s 
disappointment, she at least was rea- 
sonable enough not to embitter it by 
any remonstrance, even if it did give 
forth a petulant wail now and then. 
She only said— 

‘‘T am glad that we can show our 
kindly memory of her—and of him 
too—even in that poor way.” 

‘*Then,” Sir John went on, ‘‘I am 
going on to Baymouth at once. 
going to town. I shall return 
the day after to-morrow, I think.” 

‘* You are going to London to-day?” 
she asked, with tremulous lip. 

“This evening—yes. I 
Ronald Vidal at once, of course—that 
is due to him—and put things in the 
best way I can. There is no need of 
your seeing him any more. There is 
nothing to explain—-which I cannot 
explain better; and it would be pain- 
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ful to you and to him. After all the 
main fact is the great thing—and ex- 
planation can’t do much with that.” 
Marie had nothing to say. Perhaps 
she ought to have thrown herself into 
his arms and poured out some words 
of regret for his disappointment, and 
of tenderness and affection. But she 
felt that she could not dothis, There 
was a chilling distance between 
them; and in her heart she resented 
more profoundly even than she knew 
the manner in which he would have 
disposed of her in marriage. She said 


nothing. 
Presently Sir John rose and looked 
about him irresolutely. Then he 


said, without looking at her— 

**T don’t exactly know what I shall 
do, Marie. I have been thinking; 
but I haven’t yet quite made up my 
mind. I don’t care, of course, to be 
seen much in London until all this 
thing has blown over. And one’s 
plans have to be altered in every way. 
I think I shall let the house in town, 
and this place perhaps. We might 
go somewhere abroad and live quiet- 
ly there for a while. I almost think 
I shall resign my seat in Parliament. 
It seems hardly worth while keeping 
on. But I don’t know yet.” 

“If you would let me go and live 
somewhere away,” said Marie, with 
her eyes full of tears—‘‘ and you need 
not disarrange all your life—or if you 
would let me stay for a while with 
Miss Lyle—or the Rivers in Paris ”— 
some school friends of hers. 

**T don’t think Miss Lyle is much of 
a friend of mine,” Sir John said cold- 
ly, ‘‘or that her influence has been so 
very happy. Besides,” he added, 
with the affected cheerfulness of a 
martyr, ‘‘Iam not going to turn you 
out of doors, Marie, in that way. I 
am not one of the flinty-hearted fa- 
thers you read of in your romances, 
But when all one’s plans are altered 
one has, of course, to make new ar- 
rangements. I always said you must 
not be pressed to marry any one 
against your will; only it is a pity, of 
course, that you didn’t find out a little 
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sooner; but we have talked of all 
that, and it can’t be helped now.” 

So he went away, and Marie was 
left for a while to herself. She felt 
very miserable, and was oppressed 
with the conviction that the very ser- 
yants must know that she was fallen 
from power and was in disgrace. It 
was in some sense a relief to her when 
Janet, Dione Lyle’s little maid, pre- 
sented herself with a message from her 
mistress, to say that Miss Lyle would 
like most particularly to see Miss Chal- 
loner if Miss Challoner would not mind 
venturing out, as the day was fine. 
Miss Challoner would not have minded 
venturing out in very bad weather 
that day for a kindly look and a loving 
word from any one, and she promised 
to go to Miss Lyle at once. But she 
went with a palpitating heart, for she 
felt convinced that Miss Lyle’s mes- 
sage must have something to do with 
Christmas Pembroke. ‘‘Perhaps I 
shall know in five minutes that he is 
safe, or that he is lost!” Marie said to 
herself; and come what might, she 
must, for her own sake and for wo- 
man’s dignity, not show what she felt 
too much. Then again, Miss Lyle 
might have sent only to ask something 
about him, having heard vague rumors 
perhaps. And Marie must be careful 
not to alarm her too much where she 
could not yet believe there was serious 
ground for alarm; and still must not 
give her too much hope, where, after 
all, the worst might have occurred. 
Marie had been greatly touched always 
by Dione’s affection for Christmas 
Pembroke. 

And then Marie’s own personal 
troubles—they must not be told. Her 
father’s secrets and her own—they 
must not be told, even to such a friend 
as Dione Lyle. To no human heart 
could she reveal the melancholy truth 
that her father and she were divided 
for ever—that her father,‘as she had 
known him, was lost to her. Nor 
would she tell that she had broken 
with Ronald until Ronald himself had 
accepted the fact that their engage- 
ment was at an end. What secrets 
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she went burthened with to meet the 
one only friend in the world to whom 
she would gladly open all her heart ! 
And Dione had keen eyes and would 
see any sudden evidence of peculiar 
emotion, and would ask the reason; 
and if she did ask, what could Marie 
answer? There was nothing for Ma- 
rie, she thought as she went along, but 
to school herself into the most abso- 
lute self-control, and let no surprise 
betray her into emotion or into incon- 
siderate words. Of all tasks that 
could be imposed on her, any task of 
concealment, the accomplishing of 
even the most pious fraud, was the 
hardest strain to put on Dear Lady 
Disdain, whose words followed her 
thoughts as the sound follows the 
flash. 

She found Miss Lyle alone, holding 
in her hand a half-crumpled paper, 
which Marie knew to be a telegraphic 
dispatch. When one is in anxiety 
about a human life, the sight of such 
a paper sets the heart beating, and 
Marie had hard work to speak a few 
sweet composed words of ordinary fa- 
mniliar greeting to her friend. Then 
Dione Lyle’s first question nearly star- 
tled her out of all her prearranged self- 


control. It came out quick and sharp. 
‘*Do you know anything of Christ- 
mas Pembroke—that unfortunate 
boy 7” 
‘“‘No,” said Marie. ‘‘I—I very 
much wish I did. But I hope he is 
well?” 


She was going to say, ‘‘I hope he is 
safe”; but she checked herself, re- 
membering that this would be to be- 
tray to Dione Lyle her fears that he 
was not safe. So her sentence had to 
end rather feebly. 

‘* Yes; I hope he is well—and I hope 
he is in his right senses. Have you 
heard nothing about him lately ?” 

All the composure vanished. 

“Oh, Miss Lyle, you know some- 
thing—I see that youdo. Pray—pray 
tell me—don’t keep me any longer in 
suspense |” 

‘My dear, what in the world are 
you in suspense about ?” 
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‘*About him. Where is he? 
do you know ? is he safe ?” 

Miss Lyle opened her eyes. 

‘*Why, Marie, you do know some- 
thing about him after all! You know 
more than I do, for you know that he 
was in some kind of danger. Perhaps 
you wouldn't mind telling me what it 
vas all about ?” 

‘*But he is safe—he is living ?” 

‘* He is living,” Miss Lyle said com- 


Oh, 


posedly. ‘At least he was living 
when he sent me that message. But 


it doesn’t at all follow that he should 
be living now, for you see that the 
message got to Baymouth, and was al- 
lowed to toss about there until there 
was a chance of somebody coming over 
here, who kindly put it in his pocket 
and brought it along with him, You 
have an energetic father, my dear, 
who is always busy in schemes for the 
development of everything. I wonder 
he wouldn’t apply his mind to the 
task of getting a telegraph wire stretch- 
ed along to Durewoods.” 

Marie was not listening to these lat- 
ter words. She had taken the tele- 
gram, and was reading it as well as she 
could, while it fluttered in her trem- 
bling hands: 

‘*Don’t be alarmed about me if you 
should hear any reports. I am all 
right. I will get to Durewoods as soon 
as possible. Do you know what has 
become of poor Cramp? I hope he is 
not lost, but I fear the worst has hap- 
pened |” 

‘*He is safe—I knew it!’ Marie 
said, and a rush of tears blinded her 
eyes for the moment. Let us not 
blame her if in the very moment when 
the full knowledge of his safety sent 
such a thrill to her heart there came 
with it the recollection that he was 
not saved for her. 

‘* Where did this come from ?” she 
asked, with faltering tongue, when she 
could speak, and cowering rather un- 
der the keen clear eyes of Dione Lyle. 

“Tf you look at the telegram in your 
hand, my dear, you will see that it 
comes from Calais. But why he should 
be in Calais, or why he should have 
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poor Cramp with him—I suppose it 
means that young fellow from Dure- 
woods—I thought he was in America 
—all this passes my understanding.” 

‘‘He was with poor Nat Cramp 
then?” Marie said. ‘‘I did not know 
that. I should have been so much 
more alarmed if I had. He was com- 
ing to Durewoods in a boat, I suppose. 
They told us of a boat and two young 
men—and I suppose they must have 
been upset—and perhaps some steamer 
picked him up and carried him to Ca- 
lais. Poor Nat Cramp is drowned, 
Miss Lyle.” 

‘*T am sure I am very sorry,” Miss 
Lyle said; but she was evidently not 
thinking much over his fate just then. 

‘*Such a strange escape! So won- 
derful! But I knew he was not lost. 
Something told me that he weld come 
back safe—and he will come! Was it 
not a strange thing that I should have 
known it ?”’ 

‘*] should take a little more interest 
in the story,” Miss Lyle said, ‘‘if I 
knew what it was all about. Why was 
he coming to Durewoods in so tremen- 
dous a hurry ? and how did you know 
that he was coming? I hope, Marie, 
you were not keeping up a correspon- 
dence with this poor boy ?” 

‘*We had no correspondence,” Ma- 
rie answered, with 
‘*Why should we correspond ?—or 
why should we not, Miss Lyle, if we 
had anything to say ?” 

‘*But you should have had nothing 
to say,” Dione replied warmly. ‘* What 
could you have had to say to him? 
You were engaged to be married— 
what had you to do with that boy? I 
do think there is something very mean 
about women. You haven’t escaped it 
even. Why torment that poor young 
fellow? I wish you had never seen 
him, Marie.” 

**Well—so do I, Miss Lyle! It has 
made me very unhappy.” 

**And I don’t wonder ! 
spoiled his life for him. 
would.” 

**Miss Lyle, why are you angry with 
me, and what have I done? I don’t 


downcast eyes. 
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Surely you don’t 
I didn’t know 


” 


understand a word. 
think I knew—oh, no. 
that he was coming here to see me. 

‘‘Oh! He was coming here to see 
you, then?” 

**So he said—in the letter. 

‘*T thought as much! I knew he 
was coming to see you! I knew the 
whole thing had some such mad freak 
at the bottom of it! And what did he 
want to see you for?” 

‘*T don’t know—to say good-by as 
he was leaving England—perhaps,” 
Marie said piteously. She felt weak 
and humbled, for everybody seemed 
against her, though she was not con- 
scious of having injured any one ex- 
cept Ronald Vidal. She had come to 
Dione Lyle for sympathy, and found 
that there too she was looked upon as 
a sort of wrong-doer. 

‘“*T don’t what he wanted of 
farewells under such circumstances. 
What good could come of that? He 
knew you were engaged to be mar- 
ried.” 

Marie plucked up a little spirit now. 
‘‘T don’t see what that has to do with 
it, Miss Lyle. 
not to be cut off from every word of 
kindness and friendship in this world 
because they are engaged to be mar- 
ried. We—we—liked each other al- 
ways—he and I. We were friends. 
At least I liked him—of course I did— 
and I think he liked me. Why should 
he not wish to say good-by to me when 
he was going away ? It was very, very 
kind of him—and I don’t think I de- 
served it.”’ 

‘*How would Mr. Vidal have liked 
it, do you think ?” 

‘*‘T shouldn’t have thought it neces- 
sary to ask Mr. Vidal’s consent even if 
I had known,” Lady Disdain said, 
coloring. ‘‘I didn’t know. But he 
would never have thought of objecting 
—why should he object? I am sure 
she would not have objected unless she 
is a greater fool than I hope she is, for 
his sake,” she added, with one wo- 


manlike and irrepressible touch of bit- 
” 


” 


see 


I suppose people are 


terness toward ‘‘ the other. 
** Who is she?” 
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‘That young lady—Miss Jansen, of 
course.” 

‘*What has she to do with this, 
dear ?” 

‘‘The girl to whom Mr. Pembroke 
is engaged ?” 

Dione had almost forgotten that old 
story, and in her present impatience 
she could not even pretend to believe 
in it. For the moment she really sup- 
posed that Marie was indulging in 
some little coquettish affectation. 

‘*Stuff and nonsense! You don’t 
believe that story, dear. You know 
you don’t. You know very well that 
the poor lad cares no more for that girl 
than I do, who never saw her.” 

Marie opened wondering eyes. 

‘*But he did care for her—he said 
so,” Marie faltered, almost bre. ">ss. 

‘*Not he, dear; he never tola any 
such untruth.” 

‘* But, Miss Lyle, whom then did he 
care for?” 

Dione looked into her open, wonder- 
ing eyes. 

‘* Kither you are a better actress than 
I thought, dear, or you are more inno- 
cent than some of us were at the age 
of ten. Did you never know with 
whom Christmas Pembroke really was 
in love?” 

‘* Never—except Miss Jansen. Every 
one said Miss Jansen “ 

‘*And you don’t know still—you 
don’t guess even now ?” 

‘*Oh, I can’t guess. I'll not try to 
guess,” Marie said, growing very red; 
‘and it couldn’t be, Miss Lyle,” she 
added rather inconsistently. 

“Tt could be, dear—it was—and it 
is; and I can tell you I wish it had 
never been, for his sake. Indeed, I 
thought you must have known it.” 

“ent” 

The exclamation was partly a pro- 
test; but it was also a cry of wonder 
and delight. 

**And that was why I was a little 
sharp, my dear,” Dione went on. ‘‘I 
thought you knew it, and were pleased 
with it—I mean I began to think this 
when I got his message to-day, and 
found that he had been trying to see 
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you. I never thought it before, and I 
don’t think it now. Yes, Marie, he 
was in love with you all the time.” 

**TIt can’t be,” said Marie. ‘‘I don’t 
think it can be.” 

‘‘He told me so, Marie.” 

Another irrepressible note of delight 
was heard. 

‘*Yes, I extorted it from him. Poor 
fellow! Well, I am glad to tell you 
all this now, Marie, because it is bet- 
ter you should know. I wish I had 
told you before.” 

‘* So do I,” Marie said in a low voice. 

‘*Yes, you might have known bet- 
ter how to act. Now you know, and 
your course is clear, Marie.” 

**T3 it? I wish it were.” 

‘‘Of course you must not see this 
poor lover of yours any more.” 

Marie started. 

**You wouldn’t surely think of sce- 
ing him again after that? What 
would be the use of it? Why should 
you torment him for no purpose? I 
think it would be very wrong of you, 
Maurie; and I know you teo well to be- 
lieve you would do anything wrong. 
Promise me, Marie, that you will not 
see him.” 

Marie was silent. Her soul was too 
much absorbed in wonder and delight 
to allow her to follow the words of her 
friend. He loved her; and had loved 
heralways! The strangest thing, per- 
haps, was that the longer it rested in 
her mind the less strange it seemed to 
be. It seemed so natural—and yet she 
had never thought of it. It fell in 
now and fitted with and made part of 
every look, and word, and act of his 
that she could recall, and yet it had 
never occurred to herthen. After the 
first shock of surprise and doubt, the 
doubt vanished and never reappeared. 
Oh, yes; it was all clear now as the 
sunlight. He loved her as she loved 
him. All the world now seemed filled 
with happiness for her. She was so 
happy that the tears came into her 
eyes at the thought that she might pos- 
sibly die, or he, before they met again. 

‘* You will promise me this, child ?” 
Miss Lyle said softly. 
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‘* You will trust me, Miss Lyle, won’t 
you, without asking for any promise ? 
I'll not do anything that you will 
blame. I will think of what is good 
for him a thousand times more than of 
myself. Yes, you may be sure of that ! 
But I didn’t know of this; and it has 
come on me suddenly, and there is so 
much to be thought of. I can’t speak 
of it now—even to you, dear, dear 
friend. May Igo away? Iwill come 
again whenever you want me.” 

‘*When I send for you, dear,” said 
Dione, kissing her forehead, ‘‘ and not 
before! I will ask you to come when 
you may come. [ see you have taken 
this as—well, as I ought to 
known that my Marie Challoner would 
take it. We must think of him, poor 
fellow !” 

‘“We must indecd,” said Marie, 
looking up with a bright look through 


have 
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her tear-flashing eyes, that almost daz- 
zled Dione; and then she kissed Dione 
and went away. 

‘She has a good heart,” Dione 
thought to herself—‘‘a kind, pure, 
generous heart! She feels for him as 
a woman ought to do—in the right 
way. I wish things had been other- 
wise! I wish those two could have 
loved each other, and married, and 
been happy. Well, well!” 

The last two words she found her- 
self speaking aloud in her solitude. 
Her mind went back to a time when 
two hearts, each alike devoted to the 
other, were torn asunder and sent dif- 
ferent ways for nothing. Here, after 
all, there was but one heart to bleed; 
and men get over these things some- 
times, she said; and then she felt very 
lonely and melancholy, and the twilight 
seemed a pain to bear in such a mood. 
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HE pale white chargers of the sea 


Toss back 


their foam-white hair, 


As swift they plunge beneath the waves 


With mist-robed sea-nymphs fair. 


Far down in dim-lit coral caves 
The mermaids coil and glide, 
Or with fish-monsters, filmy-eyed, 
Through walls of water glide. 


While whirling up from darkling deeps, 
With hurrying leap and reach, 
The great wave Tritons dance and dash 


Along the echoing 


beach. 
Litt DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
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SHALL save the labor of writing, 
ji and contribute more to the plea- 
sure of the ladies who enjoy the peru- 
sal of ‘‘The Galaxy” at their com- 
fortable firesides, by furnishing them 
with a copy of my wife’s familiar let- 
ter to her daughter, written after our 
arrival Cove Fort. They will be 
able to form an idea of the way that 
travelling in Southern Utah strikes the 
female mind by actual experience 
given. 

It is fair to say that these inconve- 
niences were greater than any we had 


at 


previously experienced, and that they 
have been submitted to with patience 
and fortitude in a retrospective view 
of the afforded by the 
journey. 


enjoyment 


Cove Fort, November 9. 

My Dear ——: I wrote to you from Ephraim 
a few days since, that we had made a delightful 
journey on horseback of about a hundred miles 
from Provo. As I am not able to ride comfort- 
ably more than twenty-five miles a day, in order 
to gain time and to obtain the least uncomfort- 
able lodzings on the road, whenever there is an 
opportunity I shall avail myself of a wagon or a 
stage-coach. Your father meantime will lead my 
horse or fasten him to the wagon. 

In this way we started from Ephraim on Mon- 
day afternoon, for Gunnison, the most southern 
town in San Pete valley, on the Indian reservation 
and distant twenty-five miles. The stage proved 
to be a rickety open wagon with two seats. I 
climbed on to the front seat with the driver, 
thinking it seemed more comfortable until I no- 
ticed that the gray horse in front of me had his 
fore foot tied with a long rope held in the driver's 
hand, for the purpose of palling up the foot 
when he kicked out behind. Not liking the 
proximity of his heels, I concluded to take the 
back seat. 

The country was very barren and uninteresting 


—sage-brush plains, with low hills, back of 
which, we understood, were still to be found 


deer. We passed a settlement called Manti about 
half-past six o'clock Here we changed horses, 
and I had acup of tea, made in a miserable adobe 
cabin, which warmed me and made me more com- 
fortable for the next two hours. Your father 
rode his horse, and mine was led by the side of 
the horses of the wagon. 

I had for a companion from Manti to Gunnison 
an Irishman named Reed, an educated man, who 
was converted and came to this country some 
twelve years ago. He told me that I was the 





first ‘‘outsider’’ that he had seen during that 
time. From the bitterness with which he spoke 
of England’s course toward Ireland, I fancy that 
his discontent drove him out West. Here he em- 
braced this religion and provided himself with an 
extra wife. 

We reached Gunnison about half-past eight 
o’clock. It was very dark, but it appeared to us 
a very small collection of houses, and we found 
to our dismay that Brigham Young, with some 
of his family and friends, on their way south to 
St. George, had arrived and occupied every house. 
At last we found a Danish cobbler who consented 
to take us into his little adobe cabin of two 
rooms. 

While your father attended to the horses and to 
the arrangements for the next day, Mr. Ludwig- 
sohn made a great wood fire in the ‘living room,” 
and the wife being out, I surveyed the premises, 
while my heart sank within me. A very stuify 
bedroom, with one bed and filled with chests and 
hanging clothes, evidently of Danish manufacture, 
and with that indescribable odor acquired by age, 
sea voyage, and travel—this apartment was in- 
tended to accommodate Mr. and Mrs. Ludwig- 
sohn, two children, a young brother and sister, 
and ourselves, while the “living room” had a 
double settee for the use of three Mormon bro- 
thers come from the next settlement to* mect 
President Young. 

I felt quite desperate, and suggested to Mr 
Ludwigsohn that we might occupy the settee in 
the “living room,” and not disturb the rest of 
the family, as the stage would leave at four 
o'clock in the morning, and we should not sleep 
much at any rate. His wife soon came in, and 
the four children and the four men, so the little 
room was very full. She gave us some bread and 
milk, made up the settee with clean sheets and 
blankets, and then went away to nurse a sick wo- 
man. 

After discussing as usual their religious tenets, 
the father, four children, and three men went 
into the bedroom. Where or how they slept ! 
cannot say. We kept up the wood fire all nicht, 
for it was very cold, and of course I could not un- 
dress or bathe except with a little cologne; but I 
rolled myself up in my plaid, and actually slept 
well. 

At four in the morning we arose, and your fa- 
ther arranged the horses, one to saddle and the 
other to lead. Pretty Mrs. Ludwigsohn returned 
from her sick friend and gave us some bread and 
milk. The stage, a light covered spring cart for 
mail carriage, arriving, I mounted by the side of 
the driver, a young Dane, and we started in the 
darkness of the early morning. 

The country was barren and desolate, a valley 
with low hills on each side. Wewere three hour 
in driving to Salinas, a most forlorn, wretched 
looking collection of huts. Here we stopped to 
breakfast, having driven fifteen miles. ‘ Dirty” 
would not express the condition of the hut in 
which we breakfasted, or of the 
ruled there and her six children. 
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tice I must reserve it for oral description. Suf- 
fice it to say I did breakfast on tea, eggs, and 
bread and butter, while trying to be oblivious of 
the surroundings. 

The unfortunate people of this settlement had 
been driven away many times by the Indians, and 
only three years ago they made a raid upon them 
and stole everything, cattle, horses, grain, etc., 
leaving them absolutely destitute. So much ex- 
cuse can be made for their poverty, but not much 
for their filth. 

On leaving Salinas we found ourselves in the 
Sevier valley, and after driving some three miles 
we came to a deep gully in the road, some fifteen 
or twenty feet deep, called Lost creek. Here the 
driver advised me to jump out, as, he remarked, 
** Wagons generally upset in that mean hollow.” 
I did not require a second suggestion, but hopped 
out over the wheel Down went the horses, 
down went the wagon over the holes and rocks at 
the bottom, not wrecked, but stranded. Your 
father and the driver were obliged to unharness 
the horses, pull up the wagon, and finally suc- 
ceeded in righting the whole concern up the op- 
posite bank without other damage than breaking 
the bit of the led pony. Meanwhile I was in high 
spirits, as I had been saved from the agony of go- 
ing down with the horses and wagon. 

We continued our road on the east side of the 
valley, following the foot hills for some seven 
miles, when we entered a mountain pass called the 
** Twist,’’ which exceeded all the roads I had ever 
heard of for misery. It was originally an Indian 
trail winding round and about the foot of little 
hilis, and had been much washed away by the late 
storm. Sometimes the right wheels would be on 
a high bank and the left wheels in a deep rut; then 
these conditions would be reversed. The descents 
were not long, but nearly perpendicular, and the 
wagon jumped up and down and swayed round 
like a ship in a heavy sea. 

This condition of things continued for five or 
six miles, during which time I said many prayers. 
We reached Glenwood, a small settlement, about 
twelve o'clock, and I entered the postmaster’s 
house to warm myself. His wife opened the 
mail-bag, and I had much quiet amusement at the 
distribution of the letters. Four or five children 
assisted; the baby played with the postal cards, 
and the odd letters were put away in a stocking- 
box. Wedined with these people, and then drove 
across to the west side of the valley, to a settic- 
ment called Richfield, making our day’s journey 
thirty-seven miles. 

We found this small town in great excitement, 
awaiting the arrival of President Young. I had 
risen at four o'clock that morning, and I now sat 
in the wagon waiting for shelter until six o'clock 
in the evening, when Judge Morrison, the post- 
master, coming into the village with the Presi 
dent, kindly offered his hospitality. His wife was 
down south on a visit, but her four small children, 
fourteen, ten, eight, and five years of age, were 
keeping house. The Judge lived on the next 
“block *’ with another Mrs. Morrison. 

This lady came round and arranged a bed for 
us, while we took entire possession of the sitting- 
room, lighting a great wood fire. Although I 
found Miss Morrison, aged eight, doing the family 
washing in a tub much larger than herself, and 
with a washboard of about her own size, I doubt- 
ed her capacity for cooking, and we gladly accept- 
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ed the proposal of Mrs. Morrison No. 2, to take 
our meals at her house. We remained one day 
in Richfield to recruit. 

Our next journey being forty miles through the 
mountain pass of the Sevier, and through the fa- 
mous Clear Creek cafion, I did not venture to at- 
tempt it on horseback, and your father engaged 
Judge Morrison to carry me through in a light 
spring wagon, and to lead my horse. 

We accordingly left Richfield on Friday morn- 
ing at nine o'clock. The wind commenced to blow 
on the previous afternoon, and howled and whis- 
tled all night, filling me with many forebodings 
forour journey. Although the wind still continued 
very strong in the morning, the clouds seemed to 
follow the ranges of mountains on each side of the 
valley, and we hoped for a clear day. We should 
have started at seven o'clock for a forty miles’ 
mountain journey in these short days, but the 
Judge is one of those unfortunate men who leave 
their properties and belongings out of repair, 
trusting that the Providence of the shiftless will 
carry them through every necessity and danger. 
His horses he represented as fine animals, but 
they proved to be unfitted for travelling, having 
been used entirely for ploughing and teaming. 

We drove down the valley, twelve miles over a 
level plain of sage-brush, to a wretched-looking 
hamlet of adobe huts, called Joseph City, situated 
at the extremity of the Sevier valley. The wind, 
although very strong, was from the south, and 
not as piercing as it might have been from an- 
other direction, but it was in our faces and very 
uncomfortable. After leaving Joseph City we 
turned to the west, making our way over and 
through the foot hills at the edge of the moun- 
tains, following the windings of the Sevier river. 

At one o'clock we found ourselves, after four 
hours’ driving, at the entrance of the mountain 
pass called Clear Creek cajion. Here we found a 
camp of teainsters and a fire, and we stopped to 
rest and feed the horses and to lunch 
While thus occupied the sun disappeared behind 
a gray bank of clouds that loomed over the moun- 
tains. Very soon came drops of rain, and before we 
could get on the wagon cover and attach the 
horses, we were overtaken by a heavy rain. There 
was no shelter and no course before us but to pro- 
ceed and face the storm, which now descended 
the sides of the opposite mountain in drifting 
sheets of sleet and mist. 

The mountains were very high and the passage 
narrow, allowing room for only the creek and the 
road; and as we slowly ascended, winding about, 
the wind fiercely facing us at every turn, the rain 
changed to snow, and we soon found ourselves in 
a whirling tempest of rain, sleet, snow, hail, and 
wind, while the howling, near and distinct, of some 
wolves on the mountain gave us an intimation of 
our probable fate should any disaster befall our 
horses and vehicle. 

Still we plodded on, urging our horses to their 
best; the scenery, at all times grand, magnificent, 
sublime, under such circumstances became really 
terrible. Sometimes we were covered with snow; 
then the sleet would come, and it would change to 
ice, and my wraps were frozen stiff about me; the 
rain and the snow dripped over me, and I was wet 
through. Your father galloped on to keep himself 
from freezing, as he had no shelter even of a wagon 
cover. Unfortunately the Judge had omitted to 
bring strings for the cover, and it could not be se- 
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cured at the sides; the wind, coming in creat gusts, 
would raise it, frozen and stiff as it was, and shake 
it until it seemed sometimes as if we should be 
carried off in the whirlwind. 

Each turn made the scene more grand and more 
fearful. The famous gap in the mountains, where 
they rise in great palisades of rock on each side, 
is a perfect wonder of nature, and the entire pass, 
twenty miles in length, in sunshiny weather must 
be of surpassing beauty; but as we were exposed 
to the tempest, the moments seemed hours, and 
the hours were long. 

At every turn we made new mountains seemed 
to block our path, and when we vainly hopei the 
summit had been reached, the little brook would 
come gurgling down as if to mock our anxious 
hearts. 

It was twenty minutes to five o’clock when we 
really reached the sammit. The storm had then 
abated a little, but the daylight was almost gone, 
and we had long and steep descents of nearly six 
miles before we could reach the valley and the 
shelter of Cove Fort. Your father had fortunately 
found a log hut, where a passing teamster had 
made a fire, and having waited an hour and warmed 
himself--for his coat was frozen upon him—he re- 
turned to meet us, fearing some accident had be- 
fallen. We now proceeded together, and reached 
the level before the darkness overtook us. Judge 
Morrison did not know the road, and it soon be- 
came so dark that we were obliged to trust to the 
horses, 

Finally, to our great joy, we saw a light, but on 
approaching it the horses stopped and refused to 
move. Your father dismounted, and found a great 
ditch four feet deep before us, and beyond ‘nis a 
leg hut. Tne owner of the hut told us that we had 
still half a mile to drive in the darkness. Your 
father took the lead, and we followed in the wagon. 
It was ten hours since we started from Richifleld, 
and for five of the ten I had been exposed to the 
driving storm; and now again there gathered 
and broke over us a tempest of wind, hail, and rain, 
and Iwas quite broken down and indespair. I 
thought we must surely perish in the darkness, 
when a shout from your father and a stream of light 
from an open door proved to us that we had at last 
found a refuge in Cove Fort. 


XTil. 


I poust not that the writer, for the 
occasion, in depicting her adventures, 
happily ending in Cove Fort, has con- 
vinced those of her sex who may pro- 
pose to follow her in travelling through 
Utah, that there are some inconveni- 
ences and possible dangers in the way. 

There are truly many annoyances 
quite unavoidable on a journey like 
this, but these as well as the enjoyable 
incidents work up admirably into 
winter drawing-room tales. Even the 
actual perils overcome are looked upon 
then as pleasurable memories of the 
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In this case, leaving out of the 
trials, which 


past. 
account the feminine 
must have drawn sympathy from fem- 
inine hearts, there was not a little in 
the passage through the cajion in the 
wild storm and the darkness of the 
night that made the danger far from 
imaginary. 

With an inexperienced guide, a pair 
of broken-down horses, a treacherous 
road with snow, alternate 
gusts of snow, hail, and rain, the 
freezing of the garments until they 
became stiff as boards, no habitation 
within many miles—these were circum- 
stances in which no lady would care to 
be placed for the purpose of enjoying 
scenery. 

For my own part, as I ranged along 
al.cad on horseback, heping to discov- 


covered 


er some place where we might find 
shelter, the pelting hail blinding my 
eyes, I hud little leisure, inclination, 
or opportunity to gaze about at the 
wonders of this grand defile. In one 
instance only, and that lasting but a 
moment, as I rode upon the narrow 
track by the side of the torrent, where 
the chasm at most was fifty feet wide, 
did the storm relent so that I could 
look aloft two thousand feet, where 
the overhanging cliffs came so closely 
together that the leaden sky made but 
a thin strip overhead. We could im- 
agine how beautiful and grand all this 
must be on a clear day of sunshine, 
but never could it be so impressive as 
in a night of fierce tempest like this, 
Fort Cove was built by the Mormons 
seven years ago, for a place of refuge, 
when the Indians were committing 
their depredations. Now it 
welcome refuge for us. A family is 
maintained here for the purpose of af- 
fording entertainment to travellers, 
many of whom pass this way on their 
road to the south and to Nevada. 
We paid little attention to its massive 
walls and battlements when 
rived, but the blaze sent out by the 
cheerful fire upon our dark surround. 
ings, as the door was thrown open, 
warmed our hearts with gratitude to 
those who had provided this asylum. 
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The idea of building the fort and 
afterward devoting it to its present 
purpose with Brigham 
Young. As we took possession of the 
room he had vacated in the morning, 
we prayed the good Lord to forgive 
him his sins and to put this good work 
down to his credit in account. 

In the morning we took a survey of 
the fortress. It stands at the outlet of 
the Sevier pass, through which we had 
travelled on the previous night. There 
is a lofty background of mountains in 
the east, an extinct volcano on the 
south; on the north and the west are 
spread out the extensive plains of Dog 
valley, the Beaver range looming up 
twenty-five miles beyond, yet seeming- 
ly less than half that distance, as it is 
brought so near by the effect of the 
for the fort, 
though on comparatively low ground, 


originated 


high atmosphere, al- 
is 7,500 feet above the level of the sea. 
The walls are of solid limestone, eigh- 
teen feet high and one hundred feet 
each side of its square. It is not in- 
tended for a defence against artillery, 
but even opposed to a moderate can- 
nonading it would stand for a long 
time. 

The Indian outbreaks that have three 
times within the last seven years par- 
tially desolated the neighboring settle- 
ments, may not improbably recur, and 
Fort Cove may revert to its original 
use. The Mormons, who are left to 
defend themselves from the savages, 
have ever adopted a conciliatory poli- 
cy. They treat them kindly, always 
supplying them with food when they 
come as beggars, for they believe that 
it is ‘‘cheaper to feed them than to 
fight them.” Nevertheless the fero- 
city of their untamable nature is li- 
able to crop out at any 
Should of them be killed in a 
quarrel, or even accidentally, a gener- 


moment. 


one 


al raid on the peaceful farmers will be 
likely to ensue, and murder, rape, and 
its train. It is 
well that this place of refuge remains, 
to which men, women, and children 
may flee from the wrath to come. 
Every attempt to civilize the Indians 


arson will follow in 
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has proved to be a failure. Still they 
are persevered in against all hope. 
There are several reservations allotted 
to them in this neighborhood, but they 
will not remain upon them. Forty 
miles east lies the beautiful Grass val- 
ley, watered by the Sevier river, con- 
taining excellent land for cultivation 
and stock raising. 

Here the Mormons have tried to do- 
mesticate afew of the Utes. Last year 
they began the experiment mildly by 
breaking up the land and planting the 
wheat for 
lazy aborigines to take off their own 


them, only requiring the 
1 

Unfortunately an early frost 

killed the wheat. The Indians attrib- 


uted this to the Divine displeasure at 


crops. 


their abandonment of their primitive 
habits, and consequently very few of 
the half-tamed 
duced to try it again. 
Angutseeds—Red Ant—is the chief 
of this tribe of Utes. He is a friend of 
the whites, and possesses considerable 


creatures will be in- 


influence not only over his immediate 
dependents, but with the other tribes 
Utah. 


show how a great war may arise from 


in southern This instance will 


a trifling provocation. Nine or ten 


years ago a chief, the notorious Black 
Hawk, went to a person at St. Pcter’s, 
with whom some flour had been left 
for him by Kinney, the Indian agent. 
The man was drunk, and whipped 
Black Hawk. The chief took revenge 
by murderingaherdsman. The herds- 
killed J 


another Indian, 
murders originated a 


man’s friends 
and these 


which lasted three years and cost $1,- 


war 


500,000 and numerous lives, 

Red Ant did all in his power to re- 
strain the others, but was in this case 
other 

quarrels 


unsuccessful. In several in- 


stances he has prevented 
which might have had equally fatal 
results. Tamaritz—White Horse chief, 
who sometimes calls himself Cheno- 
wicket—saved by Almighty power—is 
another celebrity among the Utes, with 
whom the settlers are now on friendly 
terms, 

‘“Ah,” said the Bishop, who gave 


me many Indian incidents, ‘‘ we have 
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had a hard time in keeping peace as 
well as in fighting these Labanites, but 
our greatest enemies have been the 
white men, for they have always been 
the aggressors. We ask no aid from 
the Government, only this—let it keep 
its agents away.” 

Formerly the Moquis tribe was pow- 
erful in these regions. They had a 
civilization of their own, living some- 
what stationary in towns. At Rich- 
field some ruins of their dwellings 
were pointed out to us, and we picked 
up some specimens of their crockery, 
which proved that they were advanced 
in manufacturing skill far beyond the 
Indians of the present day. Two or 
three hundred years ago, after many 
bloody battles, they were finally driven 
beyond the Colorado by the victorious 
Utes. 

The Navajos still remaining in Utah, 
like all the other tribes nomadic in 
their wonderfully profi- 
cient in weaving cloth. We purchased 
some of their blankets, beautifully wo- 
ven in variegated colors and perfectly 
impervious to water. The mills of 
Manchester or Lowell have never pro- 
duced anything of the kind that can 


habits, are 


equal them. 

Beaver lies twenty-five miles south 
of Fort Cove. We had intended to 
continue our tour to that town, having 
travelled already two hundred and 
forty miles in a southerly direction 
from Salt Lake. But the shocking 
condition of the roads, and the pros- 
pects of more inclement weather, were 
considerations inducing us to return 
from this point. 

The homeward route led us over an 
entirely different Coming 
down we had passed through the val- 
leys of Salt Lake, Utah, Juab, to Ne- 
Thence diverging somewhat to 


ground, 


phi. 
the east, we had passed up Salt Lake 
cahon, traversed the valleys of San 
Pete and Sevier, coming out through 
the Wild Clear Creek cafion. We now 
returned by way of the valleys on the 
west of the which had been 
upon our right. 

First our route lay through Dog val- 


ranges, 
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ley and then through Millard valley to 
Fillmore. Twenty-five miles from 
Cove Fort are the two adjoining nom- 
inally Indian settlements of Corn Creek 
and Kanosh. In the former we made 
a short stay for dinner at the house of 
a white woman. Our landlady said 
that the Indians were a poor shiftless 
set. As this was told by a woman 
who possessed the qualities of poverty 
and shiftlessness in an extraordinary 
degree, we were led to infer that the 
domestic Indian was even less neat and 
orderly in his habits. 

Kanosh is supposed to be the dwell- 
ing place of the chief of that name. 
Here he owns an adobe hut, where he 
keeps a squaw, while he ranges the 
mountains and valleys in an indepen- 
dent way, on his own account. Con- 
sidering that he is alive, he comes near 
to being a good Indian. Phil Sheri- 
dan says that the only really good In- 
dian is a dead Indian, and upon the 
whole I think Phil is generally correct 
in his estimate of their moral character. 

Kanosh is a devout Mormon. He 
preaches to his tribe ‘‘ to love God, and 


not to drink whiskey, or tea and cof- 
fee: to love God because he is good, to 
hate whiskey because it is bad, and to 
abstain from tea and coffee because 
they are dear.” Not a bad Indian 
that, General Phil, after all ! 

Fillmore was once the seat of the 
territorial It is a pretty 
village of two thousand inhabitants, 
The town and the county of Millard, 
of which it is the capital, were both 
named in honor of the President who 
was in office at the time of their set- 
tlement. Fillmore is about forty miles 
north of Fort The 
proaching it from the south is dreary, 


government. 


Cove. road ap- 
and possesses no attractions beyond 
those of the sublime mountains that 
ever wall the sides of our way. An 
old volcano looms up in the west. It 
has been an active operator in its day. 
Immense blocks of lava are strewn for 
many miles over the plain, and from 
the mountain side there runs far to the 
north a biack wall, once a stream of 
fire. Between this and the eastern 
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mountains stands thc town, watered 
by a pleasant caiion stream. 


XIV. 

THERE is a good hotel at Fillmore. 
That was its chief attraction for us. 
Refreshed by its excellent larder, we 
pursued our way on the next morning, 
making a short day’s journey of twen- 
ty-eight miles, to Scipio. This is a 
wretched little hamlet, looking more 
wretched still 
Holden, an 
where the houses were all of frame or 
brick, and the appearance of the peo- 
ple emphatically what is called ‘*‘ well- 
to-do.” 


Scipio, if he is an uneasy spirit, 


] 


after passing through 


American settlement, 


wandering about in the hope that some 
polygamist will provide him with a 
‘*tabernacle,” must wonder why his 
name was disgraced by attaching it to 
this little collection of Danish hovels. 
It is better to be a spirit of the air 
than to live in any tabernacle here. 
The situation is as charming as can 
be imagined. In the centre of a green 
meadow, aptly called Round valley, it 
is closely circled by a range of high 
mountains, a tiara of snow now crown- 
ing their summits, while summer still 
reigns below. We were in- 
clined to camp in the streets of the vil- 
lage, but the uncertainty of the weath- 
er obliged us to seek lodgings under 


almost 


some roof. 

The Bishop was not at home, and 
the Bishopess No. 1 was not able to 
accommodate us, as she had a large 
family of children requiring all her 
room. She said that she knew of no 
other place where we could find shel- 
ter. Here was an illustration of poly- 
gamie jealousy, for we afterward dis- 
covered that Bishopess No. 2 had one 
of the best houses in the village, small, 
it is true, but tolerably comfortable. 

This more woman 
gave us a room, and with her sister 
Occa- 


amiable young 
joined us ina game of cards, 
sionally the poor little Bishopess would 
start at any noise from the outside, 
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with evident fear that the virago was 
coming in upon us, It is not unlikely 
that when their joint head came home 
she was made to suffer for her hospi- 
tality to unbelieving Gentiles. 

On the following day we went on 
through Juab valley, stopping at a 
small village called Chicken creck. 
Here a young gentleman, who was 
tending sheep, informed us that he 
came from ‘‘Ioway” two years ago. 
** Father,” he said, ‘‘told us all along 
the road that we was coming to Zion. 
Well, this is the cussedest old Zion I 
want to I'd rather have a 
foot of ground in Ioway than all these 
here mountings of the Lord, and I 
guess the Lord would too if he had 
ever seen Ioway!” After riding forty 
miles from Scipio we reached Nephi in 


ever see, 


the evening. 

In the morning we turned from the 
main road with the purpose of visiting 
the Tintec valley and mining camps. 
There is scarcely a mountain in Utah 
where silver may not be found. There 
are mines of low grade ore in the im- 
mediate vic inity of Nephi on Mt. Nebo. 
These will not yield any profit until 
fuel becomes cheaper, but at some fu- 
ture day their value will be assured. 
The Tintec mines being of a higher 
grade, and mostly producing milling 
ore, are not so dependent upon the 
cost of coal and coke, 

We have been rather unfortunate in 
being misguided on more than one occa- 
sion. To-day a young man was also go- 
ing on horseback to Tintec. He knew 
the trail perfectly. He had driven cat- 
tle across frequently. It was « ightec n 
miles to the Miller and Shoebridge 
mills. He knew it. No, he did not. 

We started under favorable circum- 
stances, for it 
Crossing the divide, we looked back 


was a glorious day. 


through the narrow vista formed by 
the precipitous cliffs, upon the lofty 
snow-clad summit of Mt. Nebo glitter- 
ing in the morning sunshine, and then 
descended into a _ valley, between 
which and Tintec there is an interme- 
diate range. Had the intelligence of 


our guide equalled his professions, we 
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might have crossed the narrow plain 
of separation and entered a romantic 
cafion that would have speedily led us 
through into the valley beyond. But 
he chose to follow a wagon track, the 
course leading far to the south, in order 
to cross the spur of the mountains, 
We travelled on over a broad expanse 
for hours, until this point was reached. 
Then rounding it, we made our way 
again to the north. 

‘*T guess we'll get out of this now 
and take a short cut across the sage- 
brush,” said Mr. Daniels. Short cut! 
We wandered on till the sun, having 
long ago passed his meridian, descend- 
ed over the western peaks and left us 
in approaching darkness on a desert 
waste, where there was no water for 
ourseives or for our animals, no sign 





of a habitation, and no hope of any 
other covering at night than could be 
found under the threatening clouds. 
Our intelligent leader had lost his way. 
Hie was evidently uncertain if Tintec 
was in this valley or the valley beyond. 
We shot a jack rabbit, and proposed 
soon to camp and to make our supper 
from this providential supply. Just as 
we were about to resort to that neces- 
sity we fortunately struck the wagon 
road again. Encouraged with new 
hope, we pushed our thirsty animals 
along, and were soon overjoyed at be- 
holding the smoke from the chimneys 
of the Miller and the Shoebridge mills. 
Arriving there after this tedious jour- 
ney of thirty-five miles, we were wel- 
comed, without letters of introduction, 
by superintendent Lusk and secretary 
Berkley of the latter establishment. 
Captain Lusk is an old sailor, and I 
felt immediately at home with one of 
my own profession, from which no one 
has ever withheld the credit of gener- 
ous hospitality. We shall always cher- 
ish with gratitude the kindness with 
which he attended to our necessities, 
providing us with a substantial supper, 
feeding our horses, and then, as his ac- 
commodations were limited, though 
freely at our disposal, in consideration 
of my wife’s fatigue from her long ride 
of thirty-five miles, sending her in his 
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buggy six miles further, to Diamond 
City. 

While remaining with these gentle- 
men for an hour I was shown through 
their extensive works. In this district 
of mines, most of which produce mill- 
ing ore, but some of them ore that re- 
quires smelting, there are several mills, 
the Shoebridge being the most exten- 
sive, and three or four smelters. One 
of them is used for fusing copper, for 
this metal, as well as silver, is here 
The 


works contain fifteen stamps and eight 


abundant. Shoebridge milling 


pans. These are capable of working 
thirty tons per day, and are kept very 
steadily employed, it is needless to say 
to advantage, us the charge for mill- 
ing is twenty-five dollars per ton. The 
mill cost $100,000, and is a most prof- 
itable investment for its owners. 

The other mills are the Miller, the 
Wyoming, the Eureka, and the Copper- 
opolis, the two last not being now in 
op ‘ration. 
one of the adventures that have been 
‘*put on the London market.” It is 
so far away from the oversight of its 


The Copperopolis mine is 


stockholders that some very question- 
able financial operations are said to 
have been performed, with no partic- 
ular view to their advantage. If it is 
true that a road costing at most 
$3,000 is charged in the acc ant of 
working expenses at $60,000, English- 
men have no occasion to congratulate 
themselves on these Utah investments, 
It is this practice of paying divi- 
dends in the wrong direction that has 
done an injury to the mining prospects 
of the territory, that honest miners 
have to contend against. The history 
of the Flagstaff, and other 
mines that have been thus put upon 
the market, is one that should make 
the fraudulent operators blush with 
shame. Many if not all of these 
mines, if stocked at their true value of 
$50,000 or $100,000, and economically 
worked, would pay a handsome inter- 
est to their proprietors. Such machina- 
tions are not only injurious to the finan- 
cial standing of Utah, but they reflect 
a national disgrace upor the country. 


Emma, 
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The yieldings of the Emma mine, 
for example, have 
never worth more 


proved that it was 
than a few hundred 
thousand dollars, as a speculation; 
yet it was in England at 
$5,000,000, and this scheme, second 
only to the South Sea swindle of the 


last century, was engineered by Sena- 


stocked 


tors in Washington and by our minis- 
ter at the court of St. James. The 
mine paid one dividend of eighteen 
per cent., as agreed, not from silver 
taken from its veins, but from a small 
reserved fund, from the enormous 
amount for which it was capitalized 
and sold. The balance, deducting the 
original cost of the property and the 
official bribes, found its way to the 
pockets of the enterprising speculators. 
Thus they made money for 
selves, and ruined the prospects which 
industrious and prudent men might 


them- 


reasonably entertain of the successful 
results of their labor and of profits de- 
rived from legitimate operations, 


XV. 

Dramonp Crry, a lucus a non lucendo, 
as it appeared to us when coming out 
the hotel of Mrs. Jones in the 
morning, is the chief mining camp of 
Tintec. 
and Eureka, rivalling Diamond City in 
splendor and architectural magnifi- 
They are alike in the style of 
their bar-rooms and in the quality of 
They ail do a 
good business, and yet they are the 


from 


There are others, Silver City 


cence, 
their ‘‘tanglefoot.” 


most quiet mining camps we have seen. 
* Perhaps the hard journey of the pre- 
vious day gave us sounder sleep than 
we usually enjoy, but certainly we 
were not disturbed by conventional 
noises in the streets nor by the shrill 
music and the loud stamping of the 
dance-houses. It was several days 
since a murder had been committed. 
The activity about the mines is at 
present increasing, and the people are 
too busily employed to have time for 
quarrelling and prolonged drunken- 
Mayflower, Gold Hill, 


ness, Shoe- 
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bridge, Jo Bowers, Sunbeam, Lucky, 
Black Dragon, Tesora, Eureka Hill, 
Julian Lane—these are the names of 
the principal mines. It is claimed 
that their ore averages in value $75 
If ten dollars 
be assumed as the cost of getting out 
the ore and hauling it to mill, where it 
is converted into 


per ton at the dump. 


bullion at twenty- 
five more, there is a proiit of forty dol- 
lars on every ton. 

But let not the reader be so sanguine 
as to come immediately to Tintec for 
the 


There are heavy expenses in continual 


purpose of making his fortune. 


development, great cost of shafts, tun- 
nels, and timbering. Sometimes there 
is a ‘‘pinch,” and the vein for many 


days, perhaps weeks, is nearly lost; 
and then there are many other contin- 
gencies, expected and nnexpected, 
that should enter into the calculations, 
The forty dollars suffer many subtrac- 
tions. 

Division is the safest mode of arith- 
mctic in mining calculation. You are 
that will, beyond all 


doubt, allowing for everything, give 


shown a mine 
you forty per cent. annually on your 
investment. Divide this by 
Result, twenty per cent. To be a lit- 
tle more sure, divide it again. Result, 
ten per cent, 

for still 


two. 


Keep on with your di- 


vision greater security—for 


there is nothing like being perfectly 
safe—until you get down to zero. Then 


for fear of any possibility that you may 
be brought into debt by assessments, 
inform the gentleman who is urging 
you to purchase, that you have con 
cluded not to accept his That 
is the only perfectly safe way of deal- 


offer. 


ing with mines. 


This is a rather discouraging view 
to take, but I present it as an offset to 
such speculations as the Emma and the 
Copperopolis. Let not any one be too 


hopeful, or too much discouraged, 
There are good mines and bad mines; 
honest people and dishonest people. 
Be careful. 

There is a strange infatuation about 
mining. The prospector isever buoyed 


up by hope. He digs away at his hole, 
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with the pertinacity of a woodchuck, 
so long as he has funds to purchase 
his flour and bacon, and a little money 
to buy powder for blasting. When all 
his means are expended he goes to 
work for day’s wages. If having paid 
his whiskey bill he has anything left, 
after a few weeks he goes to his bur- 
rowing once more, unless he finds his 
‘*indications” were after all not re- 
liable. In that 
again wherever a little yellow ochre 


case he prospect 
encourages him to persevere again, 
to become poor again, to work for 
wages again, to commence anew, but 
never, no, never to be discouraged. 
Campbell should have made the miner 
a hero in his ‘‘ Pleasures of Hope.” 
Not only does the laboring man en- 


gage with untiring assiduity in his 
work, but the man of means comes 


here to gain riches, and the rich man 
comes with the hope of becoming rich- 
er still. 

At Diamond City we met a yventle- 
from New York, advanced in 

His whole soul appeared to be 
centred in mines. Here he 
through the heats of summer and the 
frosts of winter, daily superintending 
iis workmen, careless of the comforts 
of life that he might enjoy at home, 
finding more pleasure in roughing it 
in this little mining camp, with uncon- 
genial society, than he could realize 
surrounded by luxury and educated 


man 
years. 
stays 


friends. 

A company called the Otsego has 
gone into the business ona large scale. 
They own about thirty mines of vari- 
ous values in different parts of Utah. 
All these are under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. Beekman. 

It seems to me to be a scheme of 
proportions too large to prove on the 
whole The profits that 
emanate from one mine are lost in the 
development of another; so that the 
‘putting in” more than equals the 
‘*taking out,” and dividends will al- 
ways be declared in the future tense. 
Nevertheless, as Mr. Beekman has po- 
litely furnished me with a detailed 
statement of his mining operations, 


successful. 
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showing from his standpoint a large 
margin for profit, it shall be placed be- 
fore the public at some future time. 
We visited the Mayflower and Gold 
Hill mines, which certainly are rich in 
the quality and abundance of their ore. 
The shafts and tunnels, of great depth 
and length, have developed them in 
the most scientific manner. They. 
would of themselves yield a fortune 
independent of all the other property 
of thecompany. The ride to them for 
three miles over a bridle path cut into 
the almost perpendicular mountain 
cliffs, affords an extensive view of the 
Tintec ranges and valleys, embracing 


the whole of this rich district. The 
air, keen and invigorating, was as 


delicious to me as the contemplation 
of prospective wealth was to my com- 
panion. I left him burrowing in his 
Aladdin’s cave, and descending to the 
village, resumed our journey. 

Mounting our horses at noon, we 
kept on the ascent for four miles until 
reaching the divide, about seven thou- 
sand feet above the sea level, constant- 
ly looking back upon the great pic- 
ture of variegated heights and depths 
in the south and west. But when we 
had reached the highest ridge, beyond 
which we had as yet only seen an ele- 
vated blue ocean of sky, there was pre- 
sented to our admiring gaze one of the 
greatest paintings ever touched by the 
incomparable hand of nature. A long 
slope of two thousand feet terminated 
at the western shores of Utah lake, on 
which the coloring from the heavens 
had descended. The plains beyond it 
were not perceptible, for the snowy 
Wahsatch mountains seemed to have 
drawn themselves down to its eastern 
edge. They were fifty miles away, but 
the atmosphere had so closed the far 
and near together that if some great 
had stood beside us, he would 
have found the splendid immensity 
brought as it were by the transposing 
of the lens of a camera down to a size 
that he could readily transfer to his 
canvas, 

We had progressed but a mile or 
two on our descent, when ominous 


artist 
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clouds began to gather on the mountain 
tops, blackening over their pure snowy 
crests. Slowly they crept down upon 
the plain, circling round to our side of 
the valley and drawing their dark pall 
over the bright scene that we had but 
just contemplated with such infinite 
delight. Then came rain and hail on 
the wings of the howling wind. 

‘*The sky was changed, and such a 
change !”—a change we might well 
compare with that witnessed by the 
great poet when he saw the placid 
Leman made angry by the tempest that 
swept from Jura to the joyous Alps as 
they talked aloud in their shroud of 
mist. But he saw all that from the 
windows of his hotel. Our experience 
was from the saddles on our horses. 

When we parted some months ago 
from the house of good brother Cook 
at the north, that excellent fanatic gave 
us his blessing and promised that the 
Lord would defend all dan- 
gers and difficulties on our journey. 
His benediction, or rather the care of 
Providence, most surely has followed 
us. Now a wagon rapidly driven 
overtook us, and the 
bound to Payson, still twenty miles 


us from 


driver being 
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beyond, where there is a comfortable 
hotel, kindly offered to give my wife 
a seat. 

Then we drove and galloped rapidly 
on until the plain was 
Thence, passing through the wretched 
little town of Goshen, appearing now 
more wretched still, like a melancholy 


reached. 


barn-yard fowl under similar circum- 
stances, we sloughed along for a few 
miles through mud and darkness, the 
storm still raging, till we arrived at the 
inn where we had once before been so 
agreeably entertained. Welcome again 
a good fire, and the 
smiling face of pretty little Mrs. Mac- 
beth. 

On the following day we arrived at 
Provo, having been absent three wecks. 


coal welcome 


Here we returned our horses, and pro- 
ceeded by rail to Salt Lake. We have 
leisurely traversed a distance of four 
hundred miles, having twice 
over but eighteen miles of the road. 


passed 


The impressions formed of the country 
and people of southern Utah have been 
give n in transit uM. If 


tions their truthfulness, the ground is 


any one ques- 


still open for his inspection. 
Joun CopMAN. 


A WOOING SONG, 


O 


For, Sweet, the mystery 


LOVE, I come: thy las 


Drawn, too, by webs of shadow, like thine hair— 


t glance guideth me! 


Of thy dark hair the deepening dusk hath caught. 


In early moonlight gleamings, lo, 
Thy white hands beckon to the 
Dim day and silvery darkness are 


| I see 
garden, where 


inwrought 


As our two lives, where, joining soul with soul, 


The tints shall mingle in « 
I call, beloved, I call: 
ill thy words return; 


Oh, dost thou hear? 
My stout heart trembling, 


fairer whole. 


Hope-lifted, I float faster with the fall 


Of fear, toward joy such fear alone can earn ! 


tosE LATHROP. 
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¢¢ CYAVE my Russia leather bag! 
h Oh ! save my Russia leather 
bag! That man is carrying it off.” 

Such were the signals of distress 
which reached my ears as I mingled in 
the crowd at Florence, who at the 
railway station quarrelled and strug- 
gled over luggage, and tickets, and all 
the machinery of departure. 

The voice and accent were 
takably English. I saw a slight and 
ladylike figure, with a decidedly pretty 
face, and a profusion of light hair. 
Comprehending the situation and a lit- 
tle Italian, I followed the servant who 
had taken the wrong bag (they all look 
exactly alike), and presented it with a 
low bow to the agitated lady. 

I received a profusion of thanks and 
a bow from an elderly, pompous man, 
rather of the Turveydrop order, and 
an invitation to take the unoccupied 
seat in the railway carriage with them, 
which was soon to tunnel the Apen- 
nines toward Bologna. he little ser- 
vice I had rendered led to a conversa- 
tion, an interchange of cards, a very 


unmis- 


pleasant day’s ride. 

I found that my first acquaintance 
was Miss Sinclair, elderly, flirtatious, 
and made up. The light hair was a 
wig, the pink cheek was a judicious 
of the hare’s foot, the slender 

{ It was fifty 
aping fifteen, with the usual 
trous consequences. The 
gentleman was her brother, Colonel 
Sinclair—a man who had ‘‘half pay” 
written all over him, and, I fear, a lit- 
tle something worse, but a very agree- 
able and talky person nevertheless, 

There was a fourth person (‘* tais toi, 
mon ceur’’), whom I have not mention- 
ed. If I had been deceived in the case 
of the aunt with a fawz air of juvenili- 
ty and beauty, her niece, Miss Emily 
Sinclair, made up for my temporary 
blight. Here was a profusion of light 
hair, very real, very beautiful, brown, 


touch 
figure was (oh!) scraggy. 
disas- 


pompous 


and gold, and ripple, and curl, and all 
sorts of things, and allherown. Then 
there was a profile pure as that of 
Pauline Bonaparte, by Canova (I al- 
ways believed that Canova improved 
on the original. He was in love with 
her); then two gray eyes, with lashes 
of deep black, very 
mouth 


and eyebrows 
splendid and flashing; then a 
with a dash of carmine, a sweet and 
very firm little mouth; and then a pale 
complexion—too pale—the young Eng- 
lish girl missed her bath of sea air. 
Most of these expatriated English girls 
grow up pale on the continent, and I 
soon learned that my fair friend had 
not seen her native island since 
was five years old; a period which I 
judged from her looks te have been 
fourteen years ago. 

Well, now to account for my own 
future behavior (although I hate the 
first person), I must tell you that J was 
at that time a travelling artist, and 
that most of my acquaintances in Eu- 
rope had been made in railway car- 
riages. I had no letters to princes, 
dukes, or but went 
around, kit in hand, pitching my tent 
wherever it pleased me, and knowing 
whom heaven pleased. It is the high 
road to adventure, and if it occasion- 
ally gets a man into an unpleasant pre- 
dicament, it often brings him great 
good fortune. 
dried in the ordinary story of every- 
day respectable life. No peoples’ faces 
are so marked with ennui as those of 


sh« 


ambassadors, 


Things are too cut-and- 


the very respectable. 

Colonel Sinclair’s face was not, how- 
ever, heavily freighted with that par- 
ticular expression. I suspected then— 
and afterward verified my suspicion— 
the Colonel eked out the ‘‘half pay” 
at the roulette and other tables de- 
voted to the blind goddess. His sister 
had, with that fatal misadventure which 
follows some very pretty: women, es- 
caped the matrimony which would 
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have been her only shield against her 
own silliness, and was, while 
nominally the chaperon of her niece, 
very much in need of a chaperon her- 
self, for the facility for falling in love 
had not deserted her. 
sible lover in every masculine figure, 


now 


She saw a pos- 


and sentimentalized in prose and verse 
for even my benefit. 

To such guardians was entrusted one 
of the most beautiful girls in all the 
world. In my day’s journey I found 
out that the very necessities of the case 
had developed good sense and caution 
in the poor girl. She her 
aunt, watched her papa, was so digni- 
fied, gentle, and modest that I could 
only think of Shakespeare’s 


shielded 


A thousand liveried angels lackey her. 


She needed them, heaven knows ! 

**So you are an American ?” began 
the Colonel in a large English manner. 
‘*Well, I have known some of your 
country people with much pleasure. 
Some of them very eccentric, vulgar, 
uneducated, rich, overdressed people, 
but a long residence on the continent 
has obliterated many of my prejudices, 
I am now prepared to find virtues even 
under the most barbarous exterior, and 
often have discovered some very rough 
diamonds among your people.” 

‘*Thank you,” said I. ‘‘I wish I 
could meet that particular countrywo- 
man of mine who ‘Wal’ and 
‘Britisher,’ and talks about ‘making 
tracks,’ and uses such words as ‘ wal- 
lop,’ ete.—in fact, the American 
young lady as pictured by English 
novelists. I have never seen her, nor 
have I met the human being who ever 
did.” 

Miss Emily laughed, and said, ‘‘ Does 
idea! 


says 


she not belong to that same 
school which the French picture us as 
belonging to—the English lord and 
the English mees of the French stage?” 
‘*Oh, no, my dear,” said the Colo- 
nel; ‘‘that is gross caricature.” 
‘*So are the sketches of my country 


people,” said I. ‘*No doubt very 
queer Americans come to Europe, 


spend a great deal of money, and are 
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make themselves ridicu- 
lous; but are there not vulgar people 
in all nationalities ?” 

“T am papa, we have our 
‘Kickleburys on the Rhine,’ ” said Miss 
Emily. ‘‘I have had many charming 
school friends the American 
girlsin Paris and Florence. I thought 
them very refined, and perfectly obe- 
dient to their mammas. I did not see 
that they were unlike other girls.” 

‘*And I am sure,” Miss 
clair, ‘‘that the American gentleman 
the table dhéte at 
Innspriich, and who was so very de- 
voted to me, was quite the gentleman.” 

I did not want Miss 
dorsement, but that of her niece had 
After we had ex- 
hausted the American question we be- 
gan to talk of art, and I found that 
Miss Emily was a student herself. In 
fact, one of the many red Russia lea- 
ther bags contained what she was 
pleased to call her ‘* things,” by which 
Il understood water-color boxes and all 
the paraphernalia of art, without which 
few English women even run into the 
next county. 

At Bologna our party was reinforced 
by a gentleman whom they all knew 


disposed to 


sure, 


amoung 


said Sin- 


whom we met a 


Sinclair’s en- 


been very sweet. 


slightly, and whom they addressed as 
Mr. Polenta. Like myself, he seemed 
to have been but lately picked up on 
the road somewhere in their wander- 
ing life; for like so many of the conti- 
nental English, the Sinclairs had lived 
everywhere by turns, but never long 
anywhere. However, a large flirtation 
was immediately in progress between 
Mr. Polenta and Miss Sinclair, and I 
began to be haunted by a sense of hav- 
ing seen Mr. Polenta somewhere. As 
for his name, that meant hasty pud- 
ding, according te Joel Barlow, so that 
wasnohelp. He looked asif he might 
be a Spaniard, but that was no help. 
He was about forty, and very well 
dressed, but that did not assist my 
memory. Do what I would, I kept 
looking at Mr. Polenta and he at me. 
Finally he said with some tact: 

‘‘ Where have me met before, sir?” 

‘* Just what I was trying to think, 
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sir,” said I. We neither of us could 
think, but it banished the awkwardness, 

So when we all arrived at Venice, 
and went out on the canal together, 
and met at the table d’hote at Danielli’s, 
we felt like old friends. I was per- 
mitted to hold Miss Emily’s color box 
while she sketched the Bridge of 
Sighs; Miss Sinclair and Polenta mean- 
time were sighing under the black 
canopy of the gondola. I gave Miss 
Emily some hints as to her chiaroscuro, 
In fact we had become such good 
friends that the Colonel had promised 
me that Miss Emily should sit to me 
for my Euphrosyne; for, like most 
young painters, I had begun with the 
three graces, and was on my way to- 
ward the nine muses. 

It was now September, and we all 
meant to linger in Venice until No- 
vember: the Colonel attracted by 
the thought that certain great person- 
ages were coming through on their 
way to the great celebrations further 
south; I by the desire to haunt those 
galleries where Titian and Tintoretto 
still linger; the ladies charmed with 
gondola and Adriatic; and Polenta— 
well, no one asked or thought about 
him; at least I did not. 

Emily showed me one day a good 
little sketch she had made of him as 
he talked to her aunt. It was slightly 
caricatured. 

‘* Mephistopheles, I call him,’ 
she. 

‘Oh, no; not so bad as that,” said I. 

‘*T instinctively hate him,” said she. 

I had got the arrangements made 
for the Euphrosyne picture, and Miss 
Sinclair had reluctantly assisted. Em- 
ily, with her bright hair wreathed 
with green leaves, as the youngest of 
the graces, was the most exquisite of 
visions. I did not wonder that her 
aunt found it sad enough to look at 
her. Probably she once had looked 
like that—a dream of youth, grace, 
love, and delight. The 
playing propriety in a corner, while a 
younger and more beautiful woman is 
being adored, has never been sought 
for by elderly, fading maidens. 


, 


said 


business of 
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Swiftly, as if a piratical Turkish 
galleon had swept down on our little 
gondola, and had taken us all off to 
slavery, did fate come down upon 
us and break up all our serene plans. 
Like a fairy tale came in princes and 
princesses; royal empresses dashed 
through the Adriatic, heirs apparent 
came with great suites, and the grand 
canal was a glittering serpent with its 
gems of illumination. Brilliant offi- 
cers in glittering uniforms clanked 
about Danielli’s old musty halls, and 
glanced at Emily as they met her with 
that blazed with 
The Colonel, in the midst of all this 
movement, had found some congenial 
spirits, and we saw little of him. 
The table @héite caught some of the 
lesser lights, and as the great people 
moved off we noticed one party who 


admiration. 


eyes 


offered us some elements of interest. 

A beautiful woman, a young man, 
her son, and a young girl, evidently an 
invalid, sat directly opposite us at ta- 
ble. A Neapolitan lady of high rank 
—we may as well call her the Princess 
di San Marco—was the beautiful wo- 
man, looking beside her son as if she 
might be his sister. He in turn was 
like her, and beautiful. I use the 
word advisedly and deliberately ; there 
few very beautiful men in the 
world. The young Prince Cesare was 
one of them. The dark, smooth Nea- 
politan skin covered some very perfect 
features in his face, and a pair of soft 
black velvet eyes, finished and _ bril- 
liant, even in that land of eyes, light- 
ed it up wonderfully. He had a 
of the rarest, and teeth such as I have 
never seen out of Italy. It was as if 
the pearl had been prepared in the 
Orient, that lustrous pearl of the Cle- 
kind. The would 
come and go in his great eyes, with 
every change of emotion, as lights and 
shadows strike across a lake. Then 
his smile, like a burst of sunshine, 
would come and make his beauty al- 
most intolerable. His voice and man- 
ners were those of these rarely gifted 
people, soft, winning, at the same time 
manly and unaffected. 


are 


smile 


opatra shadows 
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I had an artistic pleasure in this 
young man’s beauty, it having been my 
business to find out and study physical 
beauty, as my profession demanded, 
and I did not wonder when those mag- 
netic eyes sought out the steel-gray 
eyes of my Euphrosyne; that her long 
lashes fell before them, and that the 
banished rose of England, which had 
faded in the alien Italian air, came 
back to her cheeks in splendid fresh- 
ness. Prince Cesare had but to give 
two or three glances of those soft eyes 
of his across the table to take the 
youngest of the graces captive. Soft 
eyes, did I say? They held the fire of 
the old Roman race in their liquid 
depths. Cesare came from the neigh- 
borhood of volcanoes, and he looked 
it, with all his sweet, soft southern 
beauty. 

jut I am neglecting his sister, a 
poor sick girl, evidently a little dis- 
turbed in her mind, to whom the mo- 
ther, brother, and a certain Dr. Sebas- 
tiani paid unremitting attention. In 
her the family beauty was repeated, 
but in a lesser degree, and paled and 
‘*sicklied o’er’’ by some mental cloud. 
She too had fixed her large black 
eyes on Emily, and threw us all into 
confusion by suddenly addressing her: 

‘*T want your grapes,” said she in 
Italian. 

Her mother blushed deeply under 
her clear, dark, satin skin, and tried 
tosilence her. But the poor distraught 
wits had conquered reason, and would 
not be silenced. 

‘‘T want your grapes,” said she al- 
most angrily. 

Then came in the exquisite tact, the 
womanly, quick wit, the sympathetic 
comprehension of the whole situation, 
which made my Euphrosyne so superi- 
or to every other woman I have met. 
She gracefully detached a bunch of 
purple grapes, and handing them over 
to the young Princess, she said good- 
humoredly : 

**And now you wiil give me some 
of yours, will you not ?” 

The act soothed and flattered the in- 
valid, and she returned a bunch from 


her own plate. From an awkward it 
became a pretty incident—a delicate 
young girl’s caprice—and they went on 
chatting in Italian as if they had 
known each other all their lives. 

I caught Cesare’s glance of gratitude 
as it swept up Emily in its superb ca- 
ress, and I did not wonder that the 
roses came back. In that tropical at- 
mosphere what flower would not have 
flourished ? 

The Colonel was delighted. Old 
Dr. Sebastiani called on him, told him 
of the rank and wealth of his patient, 
presented the compliments of the 
Princess herself, desired for madam- 
oiselle the young Princess Bianca the 
company of madamoiselle the young 
English lady, to whom she had taken 
a sudden and great fancy. 

‘*A singular case,” said Dr. Sebas- 
tiani, taking the Colonel by the but- 
ton, to the infinite satisfaction of the 
latter. ‘‘Some mental and physical 
malady which we cannot fathom; 
never violent, never dangerous, but 
disturbed—very queer; at times very 
unhappy. Believe me, my dear sir, your 
fair daughter will come to no harm in 
visiting my patient.” 

The Colonel, who would have em- 
braced a raving maniac if he had been 
of sufficiently assured rank, gave his 
consent to the visit, which led to a 
great intimacy. The gorgeous mam- 
ma honored us all by the most gracious 
bows and smiles, took Miss Sinclair 
out in her gondola, which wore the 
King’s colors—even paid me a visit to 
see my sketch of Euphrosyne, and 
commended it, while the young people 
were together all the time. 

The friendship which the young 
Princess had conceived for Emily was 
bringing health to her cheek and 
soundness to her mind. David's harp 
had not a more calming influence upon 
Saul than had Emily’s voice, manner, 
presence, on this afflicted young girl, 
and with his sister and Emily was al- 
ways Cesare, with his beauty and charm. 

So the poor artist was forgotten, and 
excepting during the hours of sitting, 
I saw Euphrosyne no more. 
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Meantime a ball was to be given by 
the King in honor of a certain great 
personage, who, a little later than the 
rest, was like them going to the East. 
The Princess di San Marco and her son 
and daughter were of course invited, 
and we were allowed to see her as she 
appeared in a splendid court costume. 

She was indeed a picture worthy of 
old Venice, as she appeared in a crim- 
son velvet, with some rare lace, and 
her superb jewels. Dr. Sebastiani 
afterward told us the history of these 
jewels; the tiara dating from the fif- 
teenth century, the necklace having 
been a present from a certain Pope to 
a lady of the family in the sixteenth 
century, the magnificent ornament in 
front of the corsage, which ladies call, I 
think, a sevigne, and the bracelets, 
which were superb works of art, be- 
ing mottoes, monograms, and crests, 
done in rubies and diamonds, The 
ruby was the principal stone used on 
all these magnificent ornaments, thick- 
ly interspersed with diamonds of 
course, but still prominent itself. 

‘‘The ruby has ever been a favorite 
stone with the San Marcos,” said Dr. Se- 
bastiani, *‘and when the Princess Cor- 
tini (our princess) entered the family, 
she inherited from five generations of 
ruby collectors. I suppose she has 
the best rubies in Europe.” 

‘*She is a very beautiful person,” 
said I. ‘‘ Is it possible she isthe mother 
of those grown-up children ?” 

‘* Yes; she married at sixteen, and 
is not yet forty. She has been always 
beautiful, and always will be, for her 
lines are good, and nothing can spoil 
those resplendent eyes; it is an inher- 
itance in the Cortini family—you see 
that Cesare has them.” 

‘“‘T wonder if the Princess would 
honor me with a sitting, and in that 
dress?” I asked. 

‘*T think so; the Princess is very 
gracious, and she likes to be admired. 
In fact, my friend, what beautiful wo- 
man does not ? I will ask her, or bet- 
ter still, you shall get your Euphrosyne 
to ask her,” said good-natured old Dr, 
Sebastiani. 
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Thad not miscalculated on the influ- 
ence which art ever holds over the 
Italian mind. I should not have dared 
to ask a woman of equal rank in 
any other country to give me the 
privilege of painting her portrait, on 
the very short and imperfect introduc- 
tion which I had had to this eminent 
lady. But after a few days, through 
the interposition of Euphrosyne, I was 
formally presented tothe Princess, and 
after an hour’s talk about pictures—a 
subject on which I found her very well 
informed—she graciously consented, 
or more graciously ordered from me 
a picture of herself. 

It was a resplendent moment for my 
little studio when all these rubies and 
all this beauty came into it. My sitter 
had stepped out of one of Titian’s 
frames, to all intents and purposes a 
magnificent woman; and the effect of 
this superb toilette was incomparable. 
I do not know what jewels do to a 
woman; they seem to illuminate her, 
to bring out her natural good points. 
Those blood-red stones on that white 
neck were so dazzling that I threw 
down my brushes in despair. 

‘“*Remember Jan Ten Eyck,” said 
the Princess smiling. ‘‘ He said he con- 
quered the secrets of color in painting 
jewels.” 

There I had before me the most 
beautiful girl of nineteen and the 
most superb woman of thirty-nine, in 
ahumble studio in an old palace in 
Venice. I had some of the most rococo 
jewelry in the world to copy. I had 
Lucrezia Borgia cabinets, Benvenuto 
Cellini goblets, o!a tapestry, and every- 
thing else that was artistic about me; 
in fact, the moment of my artistic life 
had arrived. I was in an artist’s para- 
dise, and yet I despaired; such beauty 
as that before me is so discouraging. 
What can we do to approach it? I 
think I owe Polenta one for helping 
me at this juncture; for he and Miss 
Sinclair strolled in to join our party; 
and looking at me with his Mephisto- 
pheles sneer, he said: 

‘‘Rather too much for you?” and 
his eyes fell greedily on the jewels, 
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That was the spur I needed, and 
I went on from that moment bravely. 

I often paused as I worked to cast a 
look about my studio, and to wonder 
at the group which gathered about me 
through the accident of travel. Cesare, 
his sister, and Emily had taken up 
their camp in one corner, and devoted 
an hour a day to what they called 
painting. Icalled it by another name, 
but still was glad to have them there. 
The young Bianca continued to im- 
prove under the friendship and sun- 
shine which Emily bestowed on her, 
and Cesare was falling in love with be- 
coming celerity. 

Madame la Princesse made a charm 
ing sitter. She was full of intelligence, 
full of talk, full of knowledge of Ital- 
ian history, art, politics—everything ; 
she had that serene unconscious- 
ness of difference of station which I 
have noticed in those who are perfect- 
ly assured of their position, and made 
us as comfortable as if she were not a 
princess, or as if we were princes. 

Every day she came in her gondola, 
with a maid, bearing the precious jew- 
elry, which she donned after she ar- 
rived at my studio. I was beginning 
to conquer those rubies, and found it 
a delightful piece of work. 

Polenta and Miss Sinclair, those eld- 
erly lovers—that Paul and Virginia of 
fifty—came often to look in upon us. 
Even the Colonel bestowed a well- 
dressed pompous visit upon us occa- 
sionally. But Inoticed a great change 
in him. He was growing very shaky, 
and his hand and eye betrayed him. 
The Colonel would not be long the 
elegant batterer of female hearts which 
he had been. Gout, lumbago, rheuma- 
tism were all after the Colonel; a fast 
life tells after sixty years of age. 

You may ask what has become 
of my Euphrosyne. Every other day 
I went from the queen of beauty to 
the youngest of the graces, and worked 
away at Emily’s portrait; but as I did 
so, Cesare stood behind me, and ad- 
mired, drew away the lustrous bene- 
diction of those changeful, steel-col- 
ored eyes; so you will see I have 
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painted Euphrosyne looking away from 
me. 

One day I noticed Maddalena, the 
dignified Neapolitan waiiing-maid of 
the Princess, putting away the jewels. 
I noticed that she put them in one of 
those Russia leather travelling bags 
which had led to my acquaintance 
with Miss Sinclair. At the same mo- 
ment I noticed that Emily was putting 
her painting materials away in another 
exactly of the same style and pattern. 
Mr. Polenta and Miss Sinclair were 
watching both operations. I do not 
know why the event struck me, but it 
did, and I had occasion to remember 
it afterward. Finally, both of my pic- 
tures approached completion, and our 
little party began to talk of separating. 
The Princess and her family were go- 
ing back to Naples. The poor young 
Bianca was much better, and the 
friendship between herself and Emily 
very firmly fixed. To what state Ce- 
sare and the latter had arrived it was 
difficult to say—it looked to outsiders 
very like an engagement. 

Miss Sinclair, meantime, seemed to 
have fixed Polenta. 
oneday. Agitating her flaxen wig, and 
giving an elderly and matured shiver, 
which she intended for maiden coy- 
ness, she told me that she shouid soon 
have to ask my assistance in a very 
delicate matter: that of inquiring into 
the finances and the past of a certain 
gentleman, etc. ; but I respectfully and 
firmly declined, telling her that she 
had better refer that matter to some 
of the numerous English who were just 
then in Venice, and whom she and the 
Colonel knew. For they had appar- 
ently an immense acquaintance. Nev- 
er did I see them meet a party of their 
own country-people of the higher rank, 
but they seemed to know them. I heard 
that they were well-born people; in 
fact, in spite of the Colonel’s habits, he 
had all the air and manner of a gentle- 
man born; his sister, in spite of her 
folly, was a gentlewoman; and his 
daughter was worthy of any distinc- 
tion. The Colonel had been seen ever 
since we came to Venice with a very 


She came to me 
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hard-looking set of his own country- 
men, some of whom had titles; some, 
like himself, with military handles to 
their names; all of whom played high, 
drank deeply, and led what may be 
called irregular lives. Indeed, the 
word regular would hardly have been 
found in any of their dictionaries, 
Dr. Sebastiani, a cunning old Italian, 
who knew everything, seemed to have 
a pleasure in watching and tracking 
these gentlemen. 

‘* Strange people, these phlegmatic 
English !” said he. ‘* They talk about 
the hot-headed children of the sun ! 
Pah! do you suppose we have any 
such insanity in our blood? Do we 
get drunk every night? Do we squan- 
der our fortunes? No! Weare great 
gamblers, it is true, but we play, by 
throwing our fingers in the air, for a 
few pence or a fig. We do not gamble 
away house and vineyard, as you sober, 
cold-blooded Englishmen do—ah, no!” 

It was to him that I owed the disa- 
greeable knowledge, which he brought 
me one evening, that the Colonel had 
been caught cheating at cards !—yes, 
and expelled the temporary club which 
had been formed at Venice 
the travelling English. 

Poor Emily came the next day with 
tearful eyes to join the group in my 
studio. She did not know the extent 
of her father’s disgrace, but she did 
know that something dreadful had 
happened. It was the day that the 
Princess was to give me her last sit- 
ting; and she came, radiant in beauty 
and accompanied by her daughter. 
Whether it was that Bianca, with her 
intensely excited nervous organization, 
felt the agitation of her friend and 
sympathized with it, I know not, but 
she became very much excited, and be- 
gan to talk wildly. 

Miss Sinclair and Polenta came in 
during the sitting, the former to tell 
Emily that they had decided to leave 
Venice on the morrow, and to bid her 
pack her things for departure; Polen- 


among 


ta, as usual, merely looking about 
him. 
Unfortunately, as he stood near Em- 
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ily, his eyes fell on her sketch-book. 
He opened it, turned over its leaves, 
and came upon the caricature of him- 
self; the one she had made on the 
Grand Canal, I saw him grow pale 
and red, and clench his teeth; he cast 
one look at the young head, which was 
at the moment bending over her work, 
and it was a look which promised evil 
things. 

As if a baleful cloud had suddenly 
entered my peaceful domain, poor Bi- 
anca became wildly, hopelessly raving. 
Her brother and Emily rushed to her 
and tried to soothe her, while her 
mother sprang to her side. The par- 
oxysm passed over soon, and she fell 
into a fit of weeping, which enabled 
the Princess to leave her a moment and 
prepare herself for departure. Hastily 
taking off her jewels, and such exter- 
nal decorations as her picture demand- 
ed, she left them to Maddalena to pack 
up and bring home, while she wrapped 
herself in her dark cloak, and with 
Cesare, took Bianca to the gondola, I 
accompanying them down the marble 
steps and waiting until I saw them 
embarked. 

As I came back I saw Maddalena 
descending, and Polenta accompany- 
ing her, carrying some of her many 
bundles. I was somewhat astonished 
at this act of courtesy on his part, but 
learned that she had asked him to call 
hera gondola. Immediately following 
her were Emily and Miss Sinclair, also 
bearing Russia leather bags and im. 
pedimenta. 

** So this ends my blissful summer, 
does it ?” I whispered to Emily, as I 
turned to accompany her. She could 
not answer me; she had drawn her 
thick veil over her face, and was, no 
doubt, in tears behind it. 

We had some difficulty about a gon- 
dola, as it was an hour before their 
own was ordered, and the Princess 
had departed inhers. Finally, Polenta 
succeeded in getting one which took 
the two ladies and the maid, and in- 
to which he got himself, I returning to 
the now deserted studio. My pictures 
were both sufficiently advanced, I 
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could finish them without another sit- 
ting; but I felt a sense of desolation, 
of desertion—I knew not what—as I 
looked around the suddenly-emptied 
room, and thought how queerly, how 
suddenly trouble and sorrow had suc- 
ceeded to contentment and joy. And 
I had a mixed sensation as I looked at 
the two pictures. Which of those 
two women did I admire the most? I 
could have but an artistic interest in 
either. The great black eyes of the 
Princess looked at me full; those of 
Euphrosyne were turned away. They 
were both adorable, both in great 
trouble. Rank, fortune, and beauty had 
not protected the Princess from the 
saddest of calamities. Beauty and in- 
nocence had not protected and would 
not protect Emily. 

I went out and locked the studio. 
There are some moments when the 
problems of human destiny are too 
intensely puzzling for us. I took a 
gondola, and rowed over to the Lido. 
There I spent the day with the quiet 
Armenian Brothers, and returned to a 
late dinner. 

I saw only Dr. Sebastiani and Cesare. 
They told me that Bianca had had a 
bad day, and that the Princess was 
deeply anxious. Later, I saw Polenta, 
who said that the Sinclairs were going 
to-morrow ; that the Colonel was deeply 
disgraced, and that the ladies were, of 
course, very sad. I sent up my card, 
but was refused admittance. But as I 
was sitting late at night in the little 
balcony which overhangs the canal, I 
felt a soft hand on my shoulder, and 
turning saw Emily. ‘‘I have come to 
bid you good-by,” said she. ‘* You hav« 
been too kind and too good to me, to 
leave you without a word. I want to 
ask you to save my picture until I ask 
it of you, and I give you an address 
which will always reach me; and will 
you—give this to Prince Cesare ?——”’ 

Here the poor girl broke down en- 
tirely, and I placed a chair for her, 
and seeing her lean her arms on the 
old stone balcony, where, perhaps, 
many 4 fair Venetian had dropped the 
inevitable tears of womanhood before 
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her, I allowed her to give way to her 
emotion before I answered her. 

I looked at the address she had 
given me. It was to a part of Eng- 
land which I knew very well, and to a 
noble of whom I had heard 
much—Lord Greyston. So this young 
beauty with the disreputable father 
had a good foothold in sound, healthy 
England; the thought gave me much 
comfort. 

‘*My dear Miss Emily,” I said, as 
she grew calmer, ‘‘you may depend 
on my friendship; command me in any 
way. [have read your face during our 
short acquaintance, and I think I see a 
whole history in it. Trouble and sor- 
row have come early and uninvited to 
‘the youngest of the Graces!’ but I 
have seen courage and firmness there 
to meet them. You depart to-morrow ; 
take my address, and write to me al- 
ways, if I can befriend you.” 

She gave me her hand silently and 
gratefully, and I pressed it, for the 
first time, to my lips. 

The next day gloomily 
enough. At dinner I saw the Princess 
and Cesare, and heard that Bianca was 
better; but during dinner 
we heard a loud scream from the upper 


hame 


passed 


somewhat 


rooms, which brought us all to our 
feet. It was the voice of Maddalena, 
which both recognized with horror, 


for it probably meant that Bianca had 
destroyed herself. 

Dr. Sebastiani had seized my arm as 
he left the table, and mechanically 


dragged me along with him. When 
we reached the apartment of the 


Princess, we were relieved of our worst 
fear by seeing Bianca standing over 
Maddalena calmly, while the latter was 
examining the contents of the Russie 
leather bag. 

** Madame’s jewels ! 
els! I have lost them; they are 
gone!” shrieked the Abigail. 
‘* Here are the miserable painter rags 
of madamoiselle the English! Oh! 
I have taken her sachet instead of 
mine!” It was true; there were poor 
Emily’s painting materials most un- 
mistakably. 


Madame’s jew- 


peor 
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‘*T remember she came and spoke to 
me while I was packing them, and she 
looked at Madame’s bracelet that had 
Prince Cesare’s portrait; she has stolen 
them; she has been a thief !” screamed 
the frightened Maddalena. 

‘*Tt is a lie ! Silence, woman,” said 
Cesare, his magnificent eyes flashing 
lightning. ‘*Miss Sinclair a thief ! 
You have but to send for your jewels, 
mamma. Miss Sinclair has undoubted- 
ly by this time had a fright equal to 
Maddalena’s” 
derly took up poor Emily’s little bag. 

**Stop, my dear Prince,” said Dr. 
Sebastiani, taking hold of the bag; 
‘* this is a case for the police.” 

In a few minutes an official and his 
aid entered the room, and in the pres- 
ence of us all, examined the Russia 
leather bag. Oh, horror of horrors ! 
down among the water-color boxes 
gleamed the brilliant ruby bracelet 
with its medallion portrait of Cesare. 
Alas, poor Emily ! 

‘*This establishes her guilt,” said 
Dr. Sebastiani. ‘‘She intended but to 
take this, but was overcome by temp- 
tation and sacrificed the lesser to the 
greater; probably she expected to get 
both.” 

‘*Do you know who you are attack- 
ing, Dr. Sebastiani?” said I. ‘*The 
daughter of a noble English family, 
and one who is purity and goodness 
itself.” 

‘*T know that Lam attacking the 
daughter of a ruined gambler—a man 
to whom money at this moment is most 
necessary,” said Dr. Sebastiani; ‘‘and 
I cannot allow so great a loss as that 
of the San Marco rubies to occur be- 
cause two young gentlemen are 
charmed with the pretty face of the 
young English girl.” Ah, wretched old 
Italian ! 

For one moment Cesare and I made 
common cause; our eyes met, and we 
extended our hands to each other. 

**We will save her,” said I. At that 
moment the great beautiful eyes of the 
Princess met mine. She held the hand 
of her afflicted daughter in hers, and 
looked at us both with a silent re- 


; and as he spoke he ten- 
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proach. Were we not forgetting her 
and the great sorrow and the insult 
which had been put upon her? If it 
were possible that this girl had so far 
outraged the confidence and friend- 
ship which this noble lady had shown 
her, what crime could be more cruel, 
more unforgivable ? 

And what did I know of the Sin- 
clairs? Ihad met them in a railway 
carriage. I had no poasible right to 
speak for them; yet I was as firmly 
convinced of Emily’s innocence as if I 
had known her all her life. 

Polenta ! A light flashed upon me. 
I remembered the look he had given 
Emily, and the greedy eyes with which 
he had watched the jewels. I imme- 
diately gave his description to the 
police, and determined to follow him 
if there were such a thing as finding 
him in the world. He was 
one knew whither, and with him, I be- 
lieved, had gone the San Marco rubies. 

It was slow work; the police did 
not in those days work in Italy as they 
victim was 
Sinclairs were 


gone, no 


do in France; but one 
easily tracked. The 
found at Nuremburg—the Colonel, a 
disgraced and hunted man, having 
gone as far off the high routes of trav- 
el as possible—and how were they 
found? Simply because Emily had on 
arriving there missed her bag of water 
colors, and had telegraphed to me to 
know if she had left it at my studio. 
That telegram, signed ‘‘Emily Sin- 
clair,” openly proclaimed her inno- 
cence to me, but being stopped at the 
office by the police authorities and 
sent to Dr. Sebastiani, was by him ap- 
propriated and used as a means of 
finding her, and causing her arrest. 
When I next saw Euphrosyne, it was 
in prison, ana the hand I had kissed 
was extended to me through a grated 





window. 

The Princess was a personage of so 
much importance, the jewels were of 
such immense value, the efforts of Dr. 
Sebastiani were so vigorous, that there 
was little difficulty in tracking the 
Sinclairs, in causing the arrest of 
Emily. It was curious to see the effect 
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produced on the Princess by the reve- 
lation which followed this catastrophe: 
that Cesare, the apple of her eye, the 
heir to a great name and fortune, had 
fallen in love with a nameless, wan- 
dering English girl. It erased from 
her mind all sense of gratitude; she 
would not remember that Emily had 
been brought into her family by herself, 
and that her services had been at one 
time highly appreciated as a sort of 
ministering angel to the afflicted girl. 
No; with a woman’s she 
thought that a girl who would steal 
her best jewel, Cesare, would steal her 
lesser lights. Her beautiful face flamed 
with anger and indignation, and she 
ordered the search and the arrest to 
proceed with the greatest celerity. 

Of course nothing was found on the 
poor girl; no satisfaction could be ob- 
tained from her except an account of 
what happened at my studio while I 
was absent putting the ladies in their 
gondola. She remembered leaving her 
table and water colors and going over 
to look at the picture of the Princess 
and that of herself. She remembered 
also talking with Maddalena about the 
jewels, and having looked at the brace- 
let which contained the portrait of 
Prince Cesare. She then remembered 
that her own picture, my ‘‘ Euphro- 
syne,” feil from its easel, and created a 
momentary confusion, and that she and 
her aunt picked it up. The coming 
away was a confused recollection. She 
thought her aunt had taken her satch- 
el—she did not remember. 

This, of course, was construed into 
the confusion of guilt. The fact that 
the bracelet was in her own satchel 
proved her complicity with the crime 
to the satisfaction of the Princess. 

Meantime had happened to me one 
ef those singular revelations of memo- 
ry which come to us in hours of great 
agitation and confusion. W7".en I had 
first seen Polenta I had had a sense of 
having seen him before. When the 
first terrible discovery of the bracelet 
was made, a curious vision had passed 
before my eyes. I seemed to be walk- 
ing in the wards of a hospital, and to 


logic, 
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see before me certain sick men who 
were lying, half convalescent and lan- 
guidly, on the little pallets common to 
such places. I remember thinking 
how strange were these tricks of the 
mind, that that vision, one of the half- 
forgotten experiences of my Paris ca- 
reer as a student, should come into my 
head at such a time. 

When I commenced my attempted 
accusation Polenta I found 
great difficulties in the way. He was 
there at the moment when Maddalena 
was packing the jewels, and had since 
disappeared. He unknown 
person. These were all 
but they were very poor grounds for an 
accusation. Noone remembered much 
how he looked. He was a difficult 
person to describe. How could I 
achieve any success with such slippery 
materials ? But before I had reached 
Nuremburg the curtain had lifted. 

Where had I seen Polenta? Per- 
haps I should not have remembered 
had I not been led to the contempla- 
tion of his character by the light of a 
great crime, and by the sight of the 


against 


was an 
rainst him, 








grated window, behind which stood 
Emily Sinclair, my Euphrosyne. Then 
it all came to me, and I telegraphed to 
the chief of police in Paris: 

‘* Search for Victor Gregoire in con- 
nection with the great San Marco jew- 
el robbery, committed at Venice, No- 
vember 2. Can furnish two portraits 
of him.’ 

I must now go back to my student 
life in Paris in the early part of my 
career. Quite ten years before these 
events I had, in the process of my art 
education, frequently visited the pris- 
ons and hospitals of Paris in order to 
sketch remarkable heads, In the pur- 
suit of this branch of my art I had one 
day been permitted to enter the hospi- 
tal attached to the Mazas prison, to see 
a gentlemanly villain who had com- 
mitted a forgery. He was recovering 
from an illness, and presented a good 


’ 


subject. He did not see me, but I had 
sketched him. 
‘*A most remarkable villain, this 


Victor Gregoire,” said the chief. ‘‘ He 
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can assume the character of a quiet 
gentleman better than any man in Eu- 
rope. He has deceived more women, 
robbed more portmanteaus, forged 
more checks than any living man. He 
always gets off, and his term here has 
now nearly expired. He will be out in 
a short time. He has powerful friends 
somewhere.”’ 

After sketching Victor Gregoire I 
had proceeded from my ‘‘coign of 
vantage ” to sketch other and perhaps 
more remarkable heads, and had quite 
This experience was 
But an 


forgotten him. 
only one of ten thousand. 
hour’s search among my old sketch- 
books brought me to this particular 
head. I tore it out and put it in my 
pocketbook; then determined if I 
could to obtain Emily’s subsequent 
sketch of him as Mephistopheles. 

The book was not in the suspected 
Russia leather which held the 
bracelet. So far the jealous Doctor 
Sebastiani allowed me to search and 
see. I must obtain it at Nuremburg. 
For this last picture of Polenta, alias 
Victor Gregoire, was very necessary to 
me if, as I supposed, he had disap- 
peared from his old haunts and had 
been forgotten. 

However, all criminals, particularly 
those who have jewels to sell, must go 
to Paris. That is at once the most 
confusing and the most convenient of 
(There are 


bag 


temporary resting-places. 
three places whergpstolen goods are 
disposed of with great facility, it is 
said: Paris, London, and Hamburg.) 

After talking with Emily in her 
prison, and giving her what comfort 
I could, I applied to Miss Sinclair. 
She was in the deepest grief. She 
had lost a lover as well as having a 
real and a true regret for the sorrows 
of her niece, and her first and only 
question of me was if I had ‘‘seen Mr. 
Polenta—had I a letter for her? He 
had promised her to meet her here,” 
etc, 

I was very glad she thus put me on 
my guard, for had I allowed her to 
hear my suspicions she never would 
have got me the sketch-book of poor 
Emily’s, from which I secretly sub- 
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tracted the picture of Victor Gregoire, 
alias Polenta. Poor elderly, weak, 
silly woman! She had not made the 
acquaintance of those shepherds of 
whom Bunyan speaks, ‘‘and whose 
names are Knowledge, Experience, 
Watchful, and Sincere.” No, her lit- 
tle lambs of sentiments and emotions 
knew no watch dogs, no careful guar- 
dians. They constantly led her astray, 
and got her into difficulties. She was 
helpless, hopeless, and miserable. 

I asked her about their friends in 
England. Could they not help her? 
She said no; that the Colonel had of- 
fended everybody; that this last terri- 
ble event would add to their intense 
anger and disgust at his latest dis- 
grace, the final touch of utter isola- 
tion. She added that there was an es- 
pecial reason for their hating the Colo- 
nel, as he was the heir to his nephew, 
an unmarried man, and that the re- 
mote possibility of the younger man 
dying first, and thus diverting the 
property into another channel, was 
enough to make the Colonel especially 
unpopular with the branch of the fam- 
ily who hoped to inherit it. There- 
fore it seemed as if for the moment I 
was the only friend in the world to 
whom the poor girl, so unjustly ac- 
cused of robbery, could appeal. The 
Colonel was sunk in his own misfor- 
tunes; those of his daughter were but 
another stunning blow to a man al- 
most unconscious. 

Where was Cesare? His mother had 
forbidden his following me to Nurem- 
burg. He was between two fires. 
Whether he could have with propriety 
followed the suspected thief was a 
question, but he did one good thing; 
he sent plenty of money to Paris to be 
applied to the pursuit of Polenta, and 
stimulated the search in Venice. 

The next event of importance which 
happened was the finding at Amster- 
dam of some of the stolen jewels. So 
impossible would it have been for the 
Sinclairs to reach this spot with their 
booty, that it told in Emily’s favor, 
and the rigor of her imprisonment was 
lifted off. Still she was under surveil- 
lance. Who knew, as Dr. Sebastian 
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said, but that she might be the mere 
tool of a band of thieves ? 

I made two journeys to Paris in her 
behalf, and one to London. Then I 
returned, and in a sad little room in 
Nuremburg, in the presence of three 
unfortunate people, the Colonel, Miss 
Sinclair, and Emily, I finished the 
‘* Euphrosyne.” 

It was as I was endeavoring to see in 
the dejected girl before me the once 
beaming beauty, that I heard the re- 
sounding knock of an official at the 
door, and received from him a dis- 
patch from Paris: 

‘*Thanks to your pictures and sug- 
gestions, Victor Gregoire found. Part 
of the San Marco jewels recovered.” 

Then followed the poor business of 
relieving Emily from the dreadful sus- 
picion which had attached to her. 
But who could restore to her her lost 
self? Whocould take away the mem- 
ory of those prison days ? 

Then came a letter from the Princess 
full of deepest regret. The Princess 
was noble, she was a lady, and she 
acted up to both those characters; but 
there was something of the lower in- 
stinct in her character. She could not 
forgive Emily for haying won her son, 
and the letter was wanting in that 
warmth which a generous heart would 
have put into it. 

As for Cesare, nothing could 
more manly or noble. He came to Nu- 
remburg and threw himself at Emily’s 
feet. He asked her hand from the 
poor old disreputable Colonel as if he 
were asking the Emperor of Austria 
for his daughter. He begged that his 
name, ancient and honorable, might be 
hers, and that he, and he alone, might 
have the right to tell her story, and to 
protect her before the world. 

But Emily would not listen to such 
She was as firm and 


be 


& proposition. 
courageous as a young Boadicea. 

‘‘Never,” said she; ‘‘never, unless 
your mother asks me to be your wife will 
I listen to your offer for a moment.” 

Cesare looked at her with those mag- 
netic eyes of his, and took from his 
pocket a small case. He opened it 
and gave it to me. 
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‘*Ts it a good likeness ?” said he. 

‘* Admirable,” said I. ‘‘It is from 
the portrait of you in the ruby brace- 
let.” 

““Tt is the one,” said he. ‘I have 
taken it with my mother’s permission 
from the fatal bracelet, and I ask Emi- 
ly to wear it.” 

I left the room hastily, for I saw the 
long lashes drooping on the now 
blushing cheek. What happened of 
course I know not, but I think she did 
not refuse the medallion. 

In the course of the examination of 
Victor Gregoire, alias Polenta, the 
Sinclairs and myself, and the waiting 
maid Maddalena, sum- 
moned as witnesses, 

So the early spring months found us 
allin Paris: Emily, her aunt, and fa- 
ther keeping the deepest seclusion, the 


vere of cours¢ 


Princess and her suite occupying grand 
apartments on the Champs Elys¢es, the 
jewels tracked and mostly found, Vic- 
tor Gregoire guilty beyond all doubt. 
I was established in a modest studio, 
and trying to do some work, for all 
this attention to other people’s busi- 
ness had not improved my slender for- 
tune. Every day I saw Emily, who was 
now almost exclusively a nurse to her 
father, who was getting very ill, and 
near to his end. The shock to poor 
Miss Sinclair of finding out that Vic- 
tor Gregoire and Mr. Polenta were the 
same had nearly killed her. 
was merely another burden. 

But Euphrosyn@was equal to the 


So she 


task. 
which I had seen written in her face 
the first day. Every day Cesare sent 
her flowers and sent to inguire for 
One 
day a servant came to me suddenly 
with the intelligence that the Colonel 


She lived up to that character 


her, but she would not see him. 


was much worse, and Miss Emily 
begged that I would come immedi- 
ately. 


I went at once to receive the last 
words of the unfortunate gentleman 
with whose forlorn fortunes I had been 
so accidentally mixed. They were a 
to befriend these poor 
women left behind him. 
We were interrupted in this sad dis- 


request to me 


whom h 
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course by the arrival of a letter. It 
must be given to the Colonel immedi- 
ately ; a special messenger had brought 
it; it admitted of no delay. 


‘‘Let me see it,” said the dying 
man. I know what it is! But it 


comes too late!” The black border 
and the black seal had spoken loudly 
to his vanishing senses. His nephew 
Lord Greyston had been ill for 
several days—he had died! The 
younger man had gone first, and his 
heir lay breathing his last upon his 
pillow. 

‘*Come here, Emily,” said he. ‘‘I 
have been a very poor father to you, 
but I have done you one great service. 
I have lived twenty-four hours longer 
than my nephew! You are a rich 
woman. Kiss me. I die Lord Grey- 
ston, and you are my sole heiress.’ 

And so saying, the poor old snob- 


’ 


bish and disreputable half-pay officer, 
gambler, and chevalier d’industrie lay 
back and died. 

Victor Gregoire was convicted, and 


Colonel Sinclair—no, I should say 
Lord Greyston—was buried on the 
same day. 

I had been confronted once with 


Mr. Polenta during the process of his 
trial. I had 
him again. His expression as he 
heard that I had first sketched him 
in the hospital ward of the prison, 
and had then been the means of 
bringing him to justice, was not an 
amiable one; but on receiving a note 
from him requesting an interview just 
before he was to leave for the galleys, 
I felt it due to Emily to go and hear 
what the wretch had to say. 

Like most doomed men, he was calm 
and even cheerful. He said that what 
he most regretted was the spoiling of 
an admirably laid plan. He had been 
on the track of the San Marco jewels 
for years, and the episode of the Sin- 
clair acquaintance was but to him one 
of those pieces of good fortune which 
always come, as he said, to adventur- 
ous spirits. When he had first met 
me he thought from my earnest gaze 
that I had seen him somewhere in his 
checquered career, and he had some- 


no idea or wish to see 
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times honored me with the belief that 
I too was like himself a soldier of for- 
tune, perhaps one worthy of his confi- 
That idea having been chased 
from his mind, he then condescended 
to use me as his unconscious dupe, 
my studio offering him unusual facil- 
ities. The exchange of the Russia 
leather bags was of course very easy 
to him in the confusion of leaving the 
studio. The placing of the bracelet 
in Emily’s bag he had accomplished in 
the confusion attending the downfall 
of the picture, which naturally drew 
away Maddalena’s attention. 

‘*T had not forgotten her caricature 
of me eithor,” said Mr. Victor Polenta 
Gregoire. 

‘** But,” said I, ‘Show did you dare 
to stay twelve hours in Venice, as you 
did, after the commission of 
crime ?” 

** Because, 


dence. 


your 
” said this cool hand, ‘‘I 
accompanied the ladies to their re- 
spective apartments, and saw Madda- 
lena put her supposed treasure in a 
trunk which she locked up, and then 
I knew her whole attention would be 
required by the afflicted young lady. 


I then went with Miss Sinclair and 
her niece across the house to their 


humble rooms, with the bag of jewels 
inmyhand. Miss Emily was in tears, 
and had forgotten all about her water 
colors. Miss Sinclair was, I trust, 
engrossed in my unworthy self. It 
was not difficult for me to hide the 
little Russia leather case behind a pil- 
low in the dark hall while I took my 
leave. 

‘‘Then, as a few hours’ delay in 
Venice was indispensable to my subse- 
quent plans, I could not avert suspi- 
cion better, even supposing it were 
aroused, than by remaining where I 
was. It would have been impossible, 
had I been arrested in Venice, for 
Madame la Princesse to recover her 
jewels, or for the suspicion to at- 
tach to me. In one hour they were 
on their way to Paris, and there I 
should have escaped, but for your for- 
tunate habit, sir, of remembering a 
face, and from your honorable practice 
of making a portrait of a man without 
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his own consent. However, I bear no 
malice. All these things are luck— 
mere luck; the stars were against me. 
As you seem, however, to have the 
welfare of the Sinclair family at heart, 
I ask you to do them a service. Miss 
Sinclair has written me many letters. 
I would like to return them to her, 
and express to her my sense that she 


is a gentlewoman. She was sincerely 


attached to me, I believe !” 

So this hardened villain had a soft 
spot in his heart—-one grain of honor 
I declare 
I was touched as he gave me a card 
with a few words written on it, to take 
to his mother. 


left in a seared conscience ! 


Go to this number if you please,” 
said he. ‘‘ Ask for Madame Gregoire. 
Tell her I shall see her in five years. 
She is very old, but she must wait till 
Icome out. Bid her keep up a good 
heart, and to give you a packet of let- 
ters she will find in my escritoire.” 

‘**Monsieur Gregoire,” said I, ‘‘ for 
this I thank you.” 

And I left behind me a man who 
was no longer a man, but a number— 
a convict sentenced to the galleys. 

I had no difficulty in finding Ma- 
dame Gregoire, or in gaining possession 
of Miss Sinclair’s letters. It struck 
me, however, that the grim old French 
hag received my communication from 
her son with more pleasure than pain. 

The young English heiress stood in 
no need of friends; but in the midst 
of newly-found relatives and anxious 
and affectionate cousins, found 
‘their dear Emily” suddenly so at- 
tractive, she turned to me, and beg- 
ging of me to help her to bear pros- 
perity as I had helped her to bear ad- 
versity, she made me her 
friend and adviser. 

She claimed the ‘‘ Euphrosyne,” and 
hung it in her own beautiful picture 
gallery, amid the kindred whom she 
had not known. Next to it was that 
of a superb young soldier, the ill-fated 
Colonel in his youth, and not far off 
hung a pretty young simpering beauty, 
poor Miss Sinclair. 


ia 
i—] 


who 


chosen 
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Emily had been on her own ground 
year, the respected, honored, and 
rich young woman, with a name, a 
title, and an estate, before we saw the 
Then in 
Princess and her son 


re 


San Marcos again. great 


state came the 
and daughter to London, and old Dr. 
Sebastiani, with more wrinkles about 
his eyes than ever; and the Princess 
made an offer in due form for Emily’s 
hand for the young Prince Cesare, and 
it was accepted in due form. I have 
an idea that her Majesty’s mailbags 
had been freighted with missives all 
through this year of mourning, and 
that Prince Cesare had not waited for 
his mamma except in form. 

On the day of her wedding Emily 
was presented with a share of the San 
Marco rubies. 

‘‘T would give you the tiara,” said 
Madame Mere, that not 
found. The robber contrived to hide 
that; and it has escaped the police.” 


** but was 


Emily, however, refused to wear any 
ornament but That was the 
bracelet which had led to her arrest, 


one, 


to whose keeping was again entrusted 
the portrait of Cesare. 

And 
ready 
to see her become a princess, were all 
declined, and an American led 
her to the altar. 

It was not until years after that I 
found out that at the last moment of 
his free existence Victor Gregoire had 


the titled relatives who were 
to give away Euphrosyne, and 


artist 


made a tool of me, and that the card 
I carried to his mother had revealed 
to her and to a choice set of associates 
the whereabouts of the missing tiara, 
I dare say that on that one fragment 
of the splendid equipment of jewels 
known as the San Marco rubies Mr. 
Polenta, alias Victor Gregoire, is now 
living in virtuous ease and retirement, 

At any rate, considering all things, 
although I am the favored friend of 
both the Princesses di San Marco, I 
shall never choose to quarter with my 
coat of arms a red Russia leather 
travelling bag. 


M. E. W. 8. 
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FJ XHE French in general do their 

duty by their great men; they 
render them a liberal tribute of criti- 
commentary, annotation, 
graphical analysis. They do not, in- 
deed, make them the subject of ‘*me- 


cism, bio- 


moirs” in the English sense; there 
are few French examples of that class 
of literature to which Boswell’s ‘* John- 
son” and Lockhart’s ‘‘ Scott ’’ belong. 
But there usually clusters about the 
image of a conspicuous writer an infi- 
nite number of travauz, as the French 
say, of every degree of importance. 
Many of these are very solid and seri- 
ous; their authors are generally to be 
charged with attaching too absolute a 
The departed 
genius is patiently weighed and mea- 
sured; his works are minutely ana- 
lyzed; the various episodes of his life 
are made the object of exhaustive re- 
search; his letters are published, and 
his whole personality, physical, moral, 
intellectual, passes solemnly into liter- 
ature. He is always in order as a 
‘subject’; it is admitted that the 
last word can never be said about him. 
From this usual fate of eminent 
Frenchmen, one of the greatest 
been strikingly exempted. Honoré de 
Balzac is weighted neither with the 
honors nor with the taxes of an accu- 
mulated commentary. The critic who 
proposes to study him, and who looks 
for extrinsic in his task, 
perceives such aid to be very meagre. 


value to their heroes. 


has 


assistance 
Balzac has been discussed with first- 
rate ability only by one writer. M. 
Taine’s essay, incomplete as it is, may 
be said at any rate to be essentially 
worthy of its subject. Sainte-Beuve 
wrote upon Balzac two or three times, 
but always with striking and inexpli- 
cable inadequacy. There is a long ar- 
ticle on the author of the ‘‘ Comé¢die 
Humaine ” Théophile Gautier, 
which is admirably picturesque, but 
not at all critical. M. Edmond Schérer, 


by 
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a writer upon whom an ample fold of 
Sainte-Beuve’s mantle has fallen, lately 
published a few pages which are sug- 
gestive, but in which he affirms that 
Balzac is neither an artist, a master, 
nor a writer. The great novelist’s 
countrymen, in a word, have taken 
him less seriously than was to be ex- 
pected. If we desire biographical 
details, we are reduced to consulting 
the very flimsy gossip of M. Léon Goz- 
lan. Balzac has indeed what is 
called his /égende, but it has been chief- 
ly in the keeping of the mere tattlers 
of literature. The critic is forced to 
look for the man almost exclusively in 
his works; and it must be confessed 
that in the case of a writer so volumi- 
nous as Balzac such a field is ample. 
We should rather rejoice than regret 
that there are not more leaves to turn. 
Balzac’s complete works occupy twen- 
ty-three huge octavo volumes in the 
stately but inconvenient ‘‘¢dition 
définitive,” lately published. There is 
a prospect of his letters being given to 
the world in two complementary vol- 
umes. 


5 

Honoré pe Bauzac was born at 
Tours in 1799; he died at Paris in 
1850. Most first-rate men, at fifty-one, 
a large productive force, and 

there is no to believe that, 
enormous as had been the demands he 
made upon it, that of Balzac was fully 
His prefaces are filled with 
confident promises to publish novels 
which never appeared. Nevertheless 
it is impossible altogether to regret 


retain 
reason 


spt nt. 


that Balzac died with work still in 
him. He had written enough; he had 


written too much. His novels, in 
spite of their extraordinary closeness 
of tissue, all betray the want of leisure 


iu the author. It is true that shortly 
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before his death he had encountered a 
change of fortune; he had married a 
rich woman, and he was in a position 
to drive his pen no faster than his fan- 
cy prompted. It is interesting to 
wonder whether Balzac at leisure— 
Balzac with that great money question 
which was at once the supreme in- 
spiration and the esthetic alloy of his 
life, placed on a relatively ideal basis 
—would have done anything essential- 
ly finer than ‘‘Les Parents Pauvres ” 
or ‘‘Le Ptre Goriot.” We can hardly 
help doubting it. M. Taine, looking 
as usual for formulas and labels, says 
that the most complete description of 
Balzac is that he was a man of business 
—a man of businessin debt. The for- 
mula here is on the whole satisfactory ; 
it expresses not only what he was by 
circumstances, but what he was by in- 
clination. I do not know how much 
Balzac liked being in debt, but I am 
very sure he liked, for itself, the pro- 
cess of manufacture and sale, and that 
even when all his debts had been paid 
he would have continued to keep his 
shop. 

Before he was thirty years old he 
had published, under a variety of 
pseudonymes, some twenty long nov- 
els, veritable Grub produc- 
tions, written in sordid Paris at- 
tics, in poverty, in perfect obscurity. 
Several of these de jeu- 
nesse”’ have lately been republished, 
but the best of them are unreadable. 
No writer ever served a harder ap- 
prenticeship to his art, or lingered 
more hopelessly at the base of the Jad- 
der of fame. This early incompetence 
seems at first an anomaly, but it is on- 
ly partially an anomaly. That so vig- 
orous a genius should have learned his 
trade so largely by experiment and so 
little by divination; that in order to 
discover what he could do he should 
have had to make specific trial of each 
of the things he could not do—this is 
something which needs explanation. 
The explanation is found, it seems to 
me, simply in the folly of his attempt- 
ing, at that age, to produce such nov- 
els as he aspired to produce. It was 
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not that he could not use his wings; it 
was simply that his wings had not 
grown. The wings of great poets gen- 
erally sprout very early; the wings of 
great artists in prose, great explor- 
ers of the sources of prose, begin to 
spread themselves only after the man 
is tolerably formed. Good observers, 
I think, will confess to a general mis- 
trust of novels written before thirty. 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, Lamartine, 
Victor Hugo, Alfred de Musset, were 
hardly in their twenties before they 
struck their fully resonant notes. 
Walter Scott, Thackeray, George Eliot, 
Mme. Sand, waited till they were at 
least turned thirty, and then without 
prelude, or with brief prelude, pro- 
duced 
piece. If it 
wait, it would 
better for Baizac. 
preéminently a_ social 


a novel which was a master- 
to 
infinitely 
Balzac was to 
novelist ; 


was well for them 


have been 
be 
his 
strength was to lie in representing the 
innumerable actual facts of the French 
civilization of his day—things only to 
! learned 


be by patient 
Balzac’s 


experience, 
his 
Jonds, was outside of him, in the com- 
plex French world of the nineteenth 
century. If, instead of committing to 
paper impossible imaginary tales, he 
could have incorporated himself in the 
society about him as something else 
than a scribbler, it would have been a 
very great gain. The great 
defect of his manner, 
is the absence of fresh air, of the trace 
of disinterested observation; he had 
from his earlfest years, to carry out 
our metaphor, an eye to the shop. In 
every great artist who possesses taste 
there is a little—a very little—of the 
but in Balzac there is abso- 


inspiration, his stock, 


general 
as we sliall see, 


amateur ; 
lutely nothing of the amateur, and no- 
thing is less to be depended upon than 
Balzac’s taste. But he was forced to 
write; his family wished to make a 
lawyer of him, and he preferred to be 
He mastered 
law to be able to incorporate unerring- 
ly the mysteries of legal procedure in 
the ‘‘Comédie 
embarked upon the most proliiic liter- 


a romancer. enough 


Humaine,” and then 
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ary career, perhaps, that the world 
has seen. His family cut down his 
supplies and tried to starve him out, 
but he held firm, and in 1830 made 
his first step into success. Meanwhile 
he had engaged in several commercial 
ventures, each one of which failed, 
leaving him a ponderous legacy of 
debt. To the end of his life he was 
haunted with undischarged obliga- 
tions, and was constantly trying new 
speculations and investments. It is 
true, I believe, that he amused himself 
with representing this pecuniary incu- 
bus as far more mysteriously and he- 
roically huge than it was. His inces- 
sant labor brought him a remuncration 
which at this day and in this country 
would be considered contemptible. 
M. Gozlan affirms that his annual in- 
come, in his successful years, rarely 
exceeded 12,000 francs. This appears 
incredible until we find the editor of 
the ‘‘Revue de Paris” crying out 
against his demand of 3,000 francs for 
the MS. of ‘‘ Eugénie Grandet.’’ There 
is something pitiful in the contrast 
between this meagre personal budget 
and his lifelong visions of weaith and 
of the ways of amassing wealth, his 
jovial, sensual, colossal enjoyment of 
luxury, and the great monetary archi- 
tecture as it were of the ‘*Comédie 
Humaine.” Money is the most gener- 
al element of Balzac’s noveis; other 
things come and go, but money is al- 
ways there. His great ambition and 
his great pretension as a social chron- 
icler was to be complete, and he was 
more complete in this direction than in 
any other. He rarely introduces a 
person without telling us in de- 
tail how his property is invested, 


and the vicissitudes of his fortune 
impartially divide the writer’s at- 
tention with the emotions of his 


heart. Balzac never mentions an ob- 
ject without telling us what it cost, 
aud on every occasion he mentions an 
enormous number of objects. His wo- 
men, too, talk about money quite as 
much as his men, and not only his igno- 
ble and mercenary women (of whom 
there are so many), but his charming 
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women, his heroines, his great ladies. 
Mme. de Mortsauf is intended as a per- 
fect example of feminine elevation, 
and yet Mme. de Mortsauf has the 
whole of her husband’s agricultural 
economy at her fingers’ 
strikes us at moments as an attorney in 
petticoats. Each particular episode of 
the ‘*‘Comédie Humaine’ 
hero and heroine, but the great gener- 
al protagonist is the twenty-franc piece. 

One thing at any rate Balzac 
achieved during these early years of ef- 
fort and obscurity: he had laid the 
foundations of that intimate knowl- 
edge of Paris which was to serve as 
the basis—the vast mosaic pavement 
as it were—of the ‘‘Com¢die Hu- 
maine.” Paris became his world, his 
universe; his passion for the great 
city deserves to rank in literature be- 
side Dr. Johnson's affection for Lon- 
don. Wherever in his novels Paris 
is not directly presented, she is even 
more vividly implied; the 
tive to this brilliant positive, that ei 
de province of which he produced such 


ends; she 


’ has its own 


great neca- 


elaborate pictures, is always observed 
from the standpoint of the Boulevard. 
If Balzac had represented any other 
country than France, if his imagina- 
tion had ever left a footprint in Eng- 
land or Germany, it is a matter of 
course for those who know him that 
his fathomless Parisian cockneyism 
would have had on these occasions a 
still sharper emphasis. But there is 
nothing to prove that he in the least 
‘* realized,” as we say, the existence 
of England and Germany. That he 
had of course a complete theory of the 
sritish constitution and the German 
intellect makes little difference; for 
Balzac’s theories were often in direct 
proportion to his ignorance. He nev- 
er perceived with any especial direct- 
that the civilized world 
made up of something else than Paris 
and the provinces; and as he is said 
to have been able to persuade himself, 
by repeating it a few times, that he had 
done various things which he had not 
done—made a present of a white horse, 
for instance, to his publisher—so he 


ness was 
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would have had only to say often 
enough to himself that England was 
a mythic country to believe imperturb- 
ably that there was in fact, three hun- 
dred miles away, no magnificent far- 
spreading London to invalidate his 
constant assumption that Paris is the 
pivot of human history. Never was 
a great genius more essentially local. 
Shakespeare, Scott, Goethe, savor of 
their native soil, but they have a glance 
which has only to fix itself a moment 
to call up easily other horizons. Bal- 
zac’s power of creation gains perhaps 
in intensity what it loses in reach; it 
is certain at any rate that his concep- 
tion of the stage on which the ‘‘ Co- 
médie Humaine” is perpetually being 
acted is surrounded by a Chinese wall. 
Never was an imagination more in 
sympathy with the French mania of 
centralization. 

When his letters are published it 
will be interesting to learn from them, 
in so far as we may, how his life was 
spent during these first ten years of 
his manhood. He began very early to 
write about countesses 
and even after he had become famous, 
the manner in which he usually por- 
trays the denizens of the Faubourg St. 
Germain obliges us to believe that the 
place they occupy in his books is 
larger than any they ever occupied in 
his experience. Did he go into socie- 
ty? did he observe manners from a 
standpoint which commanded the 
field? It was not till he became fa- 
mous that he began to use the aristo- 
cratic prefix; in his earlier years he 
was plain M. Balzac. I believe it is 
more than suspected that the pedigree 
represented by this de was as fabulous 
(and quite as ingenious) as any that he 
invented for his heroes. Balzac was 
profoundly and essentially roturier ; 
we shall see that the intrinsic evidence 
of his plebeian origin is abundant. He 
may very well, like his own Eugtne 
de Rastignac, have lived at a Maison 
Vauquer; but did he, like Rastignac, 
call upon a Mme. de Beauséant and have 
her receive him as a kinsman? I said 
just now that we had to look for Bal- 


and duchesses; 
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altogether in his books; 
and yet his books are singularly void 
of personal revelations. They tell us 
a vast deal about his mind, but they 
suggest to us very littie about his life. 
It is hard to imagine a writer less au- 
tobiographic. This is certainly a 
proof of the immense sweep of his ge- 


zac almost 


nius—of the incomparable vividness of 
his imagination. The things he in- 
vented real to the 
things he knew, and his actual experi- 
ence is overlaid with a thousand thick- 
as it were, of imaginary expe- 
rience. The person is irrecoverably 
lost in the artist. There is sufficient 
evidence, however, that the person led 
predatory life 


were as him as 


nesses, 


a rather hungry and 
during these early years, and that he 
was more familiar with what went on 
in the streets than with what occurred 
in the salons. Whatever he encounter- 
ed, however, he observed. In one of 
his tales he describes a young man who 
follows people in the street to over- 
hear what they say. This at least is 
autobiographic, and the young man is 
IIonoré de 
genius and by the consciousness of his 
all the 
with- 


3alzac, ‘devoured by his 


genius,” as Taine says—with 
unwritten ‘‘Comédie Humaine” 
inhim. ‘‘In listening to these people 
I could espouse their life. I felt their 
rags upon my back; I walked with my 
feet in their tattered shoes; their de- 
sires, their wants—everything passed 
into my soul, and my soul passed into 
theirs; it was the dream of a waking 
man.” This glimpse of Balzac laying 
up data is especially interesting be- 
cause it is singularly rare. It must be 
that for years he spent many an hour 
in silent, instinctive contemplation, for 
his novels imply a period of prepara- 
tory research, of social botanizing, ge- 
ologizing, paleontologizing, just as 
Humboldt’s ‘‘Cosmos” implies a vast 
amount of travel. It happens that 
most salzac 
pertain to his productive period, and 
present him to us in his white friar’s 
dress, getting out of bed at midnight 
in a darkened room, three 
The op n-air Bal- 


impli 


of the anecdotes about 


to work, 
weeks at a sitting. 
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zac, as we may call it, has been little 
commemorated. White Dominican 
robes, darkened rooms, deep potations 
of coffee, form the staple of M. Goz- 
lan’s reminiscences. Every man works 
as he can and as he must; and if, in or- 
der to write the ‘‘ Parents Pauvres,” 
Balzac had had to dress himself in a 
bearskin, I trust he would not have 
hesitated. But it is nevertheless true 
that between the lines of the ‘‘ Comé- 
die Humaine” the reader too often 
catches a glimpse of the Dominican 
robe and the darkened room, and 
longs for an open window and a cos- 
tume somewhat less capricious. A re- 
alistic novelist, he remembers, is not 
an astrologer or an alchemist. 

In 1830 Balzac published the ‘* Peau 
de Chagrin ’—the first work of the se- 
ries on which his reputation rests, 
After this, for twenty years, he pro- 
duced without cessation. The quanti- 
ty of his work, when we consider the 
quality, seems truly amazing. There 
are writers in the same line who have 
published an absolutely greater num- 
ber of volumes: Alexandre Dumas, 
Mme. Sand, Anthony Trollope, have 
all been immensely prolific; but they 
all weave a loose web as it were, and 
Balzac weaves a dense one. The tissue 
of his tales is always extraordinarily 
firm and hard; it may not at every 
point be cloth of gold, but it has al- 
ways a metallic rigidity. It has been 
worked over a dozen times, and the 
work can never be said to belong to 
light literature. You have only to 
turn the pages of a volume of Balzac 
to see that, whatever may be the puri- 
ty of the current, it at least never runs 
thin. There is none of that wholesale 
dialogue, chopped into fragments, 
which Dumas and Trollope manufac- 
ture by the yard, and which bears the 
same relation to real narrative archi- 
tecture as a chain of stepping-stones 
tossed across a stream does to a gran- 
ite bridge. Balzac is always definite ; 
you can say yes or no to him as you go 
on; the story bristles with references 
that must be verified, and if sometimes 
it overtaxes the attention more than is 
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thought becoming in a novel, we must 
admit that, being as hard reading in 
the way of entertainment as Hallam 
or Guizot, it may also have been very 
hard writing. This it is that makes 
Balzac’s fertility so amazing—the fact 
that, whether we relish its results or 
not, we at least perceive that the pro- 
cess is not superficial. His great time 
was from 1830 to 1840; it was during 
these ten years that he published his 
most perfect works, ‘‘ Eugénie Gran- 
det,” ‘*La Recherche de l’Absolu,” 
‘*Le Pere Goriot,” ‘‘Un Ménage de 
Garcon,” ‘‘ Le Cabinet des Antiques,” 
belong to the earlier period. ‘‘ Béa- 
trix,” ‘‘Modeste Mignon,” ‘‘Une T¢- 
nébreuse Affaire,” ‘‘ Les Illusions Per- 
dues,” the ‘‘ Mémoires de deux Jeunes 
Mariées,” ‘‘ La Muse du Département, ” 
‘Le Député d’Arcis,” belong to the 
latter. Balzac is never simple, and in 
a sense which it will be interesting to 
attempt to explain, he is always cor- 
rupt; but ‘‘ La Recherche de l’Absolu ” 
and ‘‘Le Petre Goriot’’—we will not 
mention ‘‘Eugénie Grandet,” which 
was so praised for its innocence that 
the author found himself detesting it— 
have a certain relative simplicity and 
purity; whereas in the ‘‘ Jeunes Mari- 
‘*Béatrix,” and ‘‘Modeste Mi- 
gnon,” we are up to our necks in sophis- 
tication. If, however, the works of 
the first half of Balzac’s eminent peri- 
od are, generally speaking, superior to 
those of the second half, it must be 
added that there are two or three in- 
congruous transpositions. ‘‘Le Lys 
dans la Vallée,” published in 1835, is 
bad enough to be coupled with ‘‘ Béa- 
trix”; and ‘‘Les Parents Pauvres” 
and ‘*Les Paysans,” finished shortly 
before the author’s death, are in many 
respects his most powerful achieve- 
ments. Most of Balzac’s shorter tales 
are antecedent to 1840, and his readers 
know how many masterpieces the list 
contains. ‘‘Le Colonel Chabert ”’ and 
‘*LInterdiction” are found in it, as 
well as ‘‘La Femme Abandonnée,” ‘‘ L: 
Grenaditre,” and ‘‘ Le Message,” an 
the admirable little stories grouped to- 
gether (in the common duodecimo edi- 
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tion) with ‘‘Les Marana.” The du- 
ration of Balzac’s works will certainly 
not be in proportion to their length. 
‘*Le Curé de Tours,” for all its brevi- 
ty, will be read when ‘‘Le Député 
d’Arcis ” lies unopened, and more than 
one literary adventurer will turn, out- 
wearied, from ‘‘ La Peau de Chagrin,” 
and find consolation in ‘‘Un Début 
dans la Vie.” 

I know not how early Balzac formed 
the plan of the ‘‘Comédie Humaine ”’ ; 
but the general preface, in which he 
explains the unity of his work, and 
sets forth that each of his tales is a 
block in a single immense edifice, and 
that this edifice aims to be a complete 
portrait of the civilization of his time 
—this remarkable manifesto dates 
from 1842. (If I call it remarkable, it 
is not that I understand it; though so 
much as I have just expressed may ea- 
sily be gathered from it. From the 
moment that Balzac attempts to philo- 
sophize, readers in the least sensible 
of the difference between words and 
things must part company with him.) 
He complains, very properly, that the 
official historians have given us no in- 
formation about manners that is worth 
speaking of; that this omission is un- 
pardonable, and that future ages will 
care much more for the testimony of 
the novel, properly executed, than for 
that of the writers who ‘‘set in order 
facts which are about the same in all 
nations, look up the spirit of laws 
which have fallen into disuse, elabo- 
rate theories which lead nations 
astray, or, like certain metaphysicians, 
endeavor to explain what is.” In- 
spired by this conviction, Balzac pro- 
posed to himself to illustrate by a tale 
or a group of tales every phase of 
French life and manners during the 
first half of the nineteenth century. 
To be colossally and exhaustively com- 
plete—complete not only in the gener- 
als but in the particulars—to touch up- 
on every salient point, to illuminate 
every typical feature, to reproduce 
every sentiment, every idea, every per- 
son, every place, every object that 
played a part, however minute, how- 
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ever obscure, in the life of the French 
people—nothing less than this was his 
programme. The undertaking was 
enormous, but it will not seem at first 
that Balzac underestimated the need- 
ful equipment. He was conscious of 
the necessary talent, and he deemed it 
to acquire the necessary 
knowledge. This knowledge was al- 
most encyclopedic, and yet, after the 
vividness of his imagination, Balzac’s 
strongest side is his grasp of actual 
facts. Behind our contemporary civ- 
ilization is an immense and compli- 
cated machinery—the machinery of 
government, of police, of the arts, the 
professions, the trades. Among these 
things Balzac moved easily and joy- 
ously; they form the rough skeleton of 
his great edifice. There is not a little 
pedantry in his pretension to universal 
and infallible accuracy, but his accura- 
cy, so far as we can measure it, is ex- 
traordinary, and in dealing with Bal- 
zac We must, in every direction, make 
our account with pedantry. He made 
his cadres, as the French say; he laid 
out his field in a number of broad di- 
visions; he subdivided these, and then 
he filled up his moulds, pressing the 
contents down and packing it tight. 
You may read the categories on the 
back of the cover of the little common 
edition. There are the ‘‘Sctnes de la 
Vie Privée *—‘‘ de la Vie de Province ” 
—‘‘de la Vie Parisienne ”—‘‘ de la Vie 
Politique "—‘‘de la Vie Militaire ”— 
‘‘de la Vie de Campagne”; and in a 
complementary way there are the 
‘* Etudes Philosophiques ”’—portentous 
name ! (the picturesque ‘‘ Recherche de 
lAbsolu” is one of these)—and the 
‘*Etudes Analytiques.”’ Then, in the 
way of subdivisions, there are ‘‘ Les 
Célibataires,” ‘‘ Les Parisiens en Pro- 
vince,” ‘‘ Les Rivalités,” ‘‘ Les Illusions 
Perdues,” the ‘‘Splendeurs et Mistres 
des Courtisanes,” the ‘‘ Parents Pau- 
vres,” the ‘‘Envers de l’Histoire Con- 
temporaine.”’ This goodly nomencla- 
ture had a retroactive effect; the idea 
of the ‘‘Comédie Humaine” having 
developed itself when the author was 
midway in his career, a number of its 


possible 
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component parts are what we may call 
accomplices after the fact. They are 
pieces which dovetail into the vast 
mosaic as they best can. Bui even if 
the occasional disparities were more 
striking they would signify little, for 
what is most interesting in Baizac is 
not the achievement but the attempt. 
The attempt was, as he himself has 
happily expressed it, to ‘‘ faire concur- 
rence a l'état civil ”—to start an oppo- 
sition, as we should say here, to the 
civil registers. He created a complete 
social system—a hierarchy of ranks 
and professions which should mirror 
that of which the officers of the 
have cognizance. 
as we find it in his pages—the king 
(in ‘*Le Député d’Arcis” Louis XVIII. 
is introduced and makes witticisms 
quite inédits), the administration, the 
church, the army, the judicature, the 
aristocracy, the bourgeoisie, the pro- 
letariat, the peasantry, the artists, the 
journalists, the men of letters, the ac- 
tors, the children (a little girl is the 
heroine of ‘‘ Picrrette,” and an urchin 
the hero of ‘*Un Début dans la Vie’’), 
the shopkeepers of every degree, the 
criminals, the thousand irregular and 
unclassified members of society. All 
this in Balzac’s hands becomes an or- 
ganic whole; it moves together; it has 
a pervasive life; the blood circulates 
through it; its parts are connected by 
sinuous arteries. We have seen in 
English literature, in two cases, a lim- 
ited attempt to create a permanent 
stock, a standing fund, of characters, 
Thackeray has led a few of his admir- 
able figures from one novel to another, 
and Troliope has mildly bewildered us 
by the repeated reappearances of his 
Bishop Proudies and his Archdeacon 
Grantleys. But these things are faint 
shadows of Balzac’s extravagant thor- 
oughness— 


census 


Everything is tlicre, 


his fantastic cohesiveness. 
A French brain alone could have per- 
sisted in making a system of all this. 
Balzac’s ‘‘ Com¢die Humaine ” is on the 
imaginative line very much what 
Comte’s ‘‘ Positive Philosophy” is on 
the scientific. These great enterprises 
are equally characteristic of the French 
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passion for completencss, for symme- 
try, for making a subject totus tercs 
aique rotundus—of its intolerance of the 
indefinite, unformulated. The 
French mind likes better to squeeze 
things into a formula that mutilates 
them, if need be, than to leave them 
in the frigid vague. The further limit 
of its power of arrangement (so beauti- 
ful as it generally is) is the limit of the 
knowable. Consequently we often s 

in the visions and systems of French- 
men what may be called a miniature 
infinite. The civilization of the nine- 
teenth century is of course not infinite, 
but to us of English speech, as we sur- 
vey it, it appears so multitudinous, so 
complex, so far-spreading, so sugges- 
tive, so portentous—it has such misty 
edges and far reverberations—that the 
imagination, oppressed and 
whelmed, shrinks from any attempt to 
grasp it asa whole. The French ima- 
gination, in the person of Balzac, easi- 
ly dominates it, as he would say, and, 
without admitting that the problem is 
any the less vast, regards it as practi- 
cally soluble. He is an 
spirit who proposes hereupon to decide 
whether the French imagination or the 
English is the mere potent. The one 
sees a vast number of obstacles and the 
other a vast number of remedies—the 
one beholds a great many shadows and 
the other a great many lights. If the 
human comedy, as Balzac pours it, 
condensed and solidified, out 


the 


J 


over- 


incautious 


of his 
mould, is a very reduced copy of its 
original, we may nevertheless 
that the mould is of enormous dimen- 
‘* Very good,” the English im- 
agination says; ‘‘call it large, but 
don’t call it universal.” The impartial 
critic may assent; but he privately re- 
members that it was in the convenient 
faculty of persuading himself that he 
could do anything that Balzac found 
the inspiration to do so much. 

In addition to possessing an im- 
mense knowledge of his field, he was 
conscious that he needed a philosopy 
—a system of opinions. On this side 
too he equipped himself; so far as 
goes no man was ever better 


admit 


sions. 


quantity 
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provided with opinions. Balzac has 
an opinion on everything in heaven 
and on earth, and a complete, consis- 
tent, ever available theory of the uni- 
verse. ‘‘ The signs of a superior mind,” 
says M. Taine, in speaking of him, 
‘are vues d’ensemble—general views ” ; 
and judged by its wealth in this di- 
rection, Balzac’s should be the greatest 
mind the world has seen. I can think 
of no other mind which has stood 
ready to deliver itself on quite so many 
subjects. I doubt whether, on the 
whole, Aristotle had so many owes d’en- 
semble as Balzac. In Plato, in Bacon, 
in Shakespeare, in Goethe, in Hegel, 
there are shameful intermissions and 
lapses, ugly blank spots, ungraceful li- 
abilities to be taken by surprise. But 
Balzac, as the showman of the human 
comedy, had measured his responsibil- 
ities unerringly, and concluded that 
he must not only know what every- 
thing is, but what everything should 
be. He is thus par ercellence the philo- 
sophic novelist; his pages bristle with 
axioms, moral, political, ethical, ss- 
thetical; his narrative groans beneath 
the weight of metaphysical and sci- 
entific digression. The value of his 
philosophy and his science is a ques- 
tion to be properly treated apart; I 
mean simply to indicate that formally 
in this direction he is as complete as 
in the others. In the front 
course stand his political and religious 
opinions. These are anchored to ‘‘ the 
two eternal truths—the monarchy and 
the Catholic Church.” Balzac is, in 
other words, an elaborate conservative 
—a tory of the deepest dye (as we 
should say in English). How well, as 
a picturesque romancer, he knew what 
he was about in adopting this profes- 
sion of faith, will be plain to the most 
superficial reader. His philosopliy, 
his morality, his religious opinions 
have a certain picturesque correspon- 
dence with his political views. Speak- 
ing generally, it may be said that he 
had little belief in virtue and still less 
admiration for it. He is so vast and 
various that you find all kinds of con- 
tradictory things in him; he has that 


52 


rank of 
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sign of the few supreme geniuses that, 
if you look long enough, he offers you 
a specimen of every possible mode of 
feeling. He has represented virtue, 
innocence, and purity in the most viv- 
id forms. César Birotteau, Eugénie 
Grandet, Mlle. Cormon, Mme. Graslin, 
Mme. Claes, Mme. de Mortsauf, Po- 
pinot, Genestas, the Cousin Pons, 
Schmucke, Chesnel, Joseph Bridau, 
Mme. Hulot—these and many others 
are not only admirably good people, 
but they are admirably successful fig- 
ures. They live and move, they pro- 
duce an illusion, for all their goodness, 
quite as much as their baser compan- 
ions—Mme. Vauquer, Mme. Marneffe, 
Vautrin, Philippe Bridau, Mme. de 
Rochefide. Balzac had evidently an 
immense kindliness, a salubrious good 
nature which enabled him to feel the 
charm of all naif and helpless manifes- 
tations of life. That robustness of 
temperament and those high animal 
spirits which carried him into such fan- 
tastic explorations of man’s carnal na- 
ture as the ‘‘ Physiologie du Mariage” 
and the ‘‘Contes Drodlatiques ’’—that 
lusty natural humor which was not hu- 
mor in our English sense, but a relish, 
sentimentally more dry but intellectu- 
ally more keen, of all grotesqueness, 
and quaintness, and uncleanness, and 
which, when it felt itself flagging, had 
still the vigor to keep itself up a while 
the French call the ‘hu- 
’—to emulate Rabelais, to tor- 


as what 
moristic ’ 
ture words, to string together names, 
to be pedantically jovial and archai- 
cally hilarious—all this helped Balzac 
to appreciate the simple and the prim- 
itive with an 
only to his enjoyment of corruption 
and sophistications, I do wrong in- 
deed to say subordinate; Balzac was 
here as strong and as frank as he was 
anywhere. I 
say that his profoundly simple people 
are his best—that in proportion to the 
labor expended upon them they are 
most lifelike. Such a figure as ‘‘ big 
Nanon,” the great strapping, devoted 
maid-servant in ‘‘Eugé¢nie Grandet,” 
may stand as an example. (Balzac is 


intensity subordinate 


am almost inclined to 
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full, by the way, of good servants; 
from Silvie and Christophe in ‘Le 
Pére Goriot” to Chesnel the notary, 
whose absolutely canine fidelity de- 
prives him even of the independence 
of a domestic, in ‘‘Le Cabinet des An- 
tiques.”’) What he represents best is 
extremely simple virtue, and vice sim- 
ple or complex, as you please. In su- 
perior virtue, intellectual virtue, he 
fails; when his superior people begin 
to reason they are lost—they become 
prigs and hypocrites, or worse. Mme. 
de Mortsauf, who is intended to be at 
once the purest and cleverest of his 
good women, is a kind of fantastic 
monster; she is perhaps only equalied 
by the exeinplary Mme. de l’Estorade, 
who (in ‘‘Le Député d’Arcis”) writes 
to a lady with whom she is but scanti- 
ly acquainted a series of pros and cons 
on the question whether ‘it will be 
given” (as she phrases it) to a certain 
gentleman to make her ‘*manquer a 
This 


girl from under a 


ses devoirs.” gentleman has 
snatched her liitle 
horse’s hoof, and for a while after- 
ward has greatly annoyed her by his 
importunate presence on her walks and 
drives. She immediately assumes that 
he has an eye to her ‘‘devoirs.” Sud- 
denly, however, he disappears, and it 
occurs to her that he is ‘‘ sacrificing 
his fancy to the fear of spoiling his 
fine action.” At this attractive 
thought her ‘‘devoirs” begin to tot- 
ter, and ingeniously exclaims, 
‘*But on this footing he would really 
be a man to reckon with, and, my 
dear M. de l’Estorade, you would have 
decidedly to look out!” And yet 
Mme. de |’Estorade is given us as a 
model of the all-gracious wife 
ther; she figures in the ‘‘ Deux Jeunes 
as the foil of the luxurious 
and passionate and pedantic Louise 
de Chaulieu—the young lady who, on 
issuing from the where 
has got her education, writes to her 
friend that she is the possessor of a 
‘‘virginité savante.” 

There are two writers in Balzac—the 
spontaneous one and the reflective one 


—the former of which is much the more 


she 


and mo- 


Marites ” 


convent she 
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delightful and the latter the more ex- 
traordinary. It was the reflective ob- 
server that aimed at colossal complete- 
ness and equipped himself with a uni- 
versal philosophy; and it was of this 
one I spoke when I said just now that 
Balzac had little belief in virtue. Bal- 
zac’s beliefs, it must be confessed, are 
delicate ground; from certain points 
of view, perhaps, the less said about 
them the better. His sincere, person- 
al beliefs may be reduced to a very 
compact formula: he believed that it 
was possible to write magnificent nov- 
els, and that he was the man to do it. 
He believed, otherwise stated, that hu- 
man life was infinitely dramatic and 
picturesque, and that he possessed an 
incomparable analytic perception of 
the fact. His other convictions were 
all derived from this, and humbly 
danced attendance upon it; for if be- 
ing aman of genius means being all 
in one’s productive faculty, never was 
there such a genius as Balzac’s. A 
monarchical society is unquestionably 


more picturesque, more available for 
the novelist than any other, as the 


others have as yet exhibited them- 
selves; and therefore Balzac was with 
glee, with gusto, with imagination, : 
monarchist. Of what is to be proper- 
ly called religious feeling I do not re- 
member a suggestion in all his many 
pages; on the other hand, the reader 
constantly encounters the handsomest 
compliments to the Catholic Church as 
2 social régime. A hierarchy is as 
much more picturesque than a 
& mountain is 


** con- 
gregational society ” as 
than a plain. Bishops, 
Jesuits are invaluable figures in fiction, 
and the the Catholic 
Church permits of an infinite chiaro- 
In ‘‘La Fille aux Yeux d’Or” 
there is a portrait of a priest who be- 
comes preceptor to the youthful hero. 
‘*This priest, vicious but politic, dis- 
believing but learned, perfidious but 
amiable, feeble in aspect, but as strong 
useful 


abbés, priests, 
morality of 


acuirTro, 


in body 2s in head, was so truly 
to his pupil, so complaisant to his 
vices, so good a calculator of every 
sort of force, so deep when it was ncc- 
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essary to play some human trick, 
young at table, at the gaming house, 
at—I don't know where—that the only 
thing the grateful Henry de Marsay 
could feel soft-hearted over in 181 
was the portrait of his dear bishop— 
the single object of personal property 
he was able to inherit from this pre- 
late, an admirable type of the men 
whose genius will save the Catholic, 
Apostolic, and Roman Church.” It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that we 
here near as we do at any 
point to Balzac’s feeling. 
The reader will see that it is simply ¢ 
lively assent to that great wordly force 
of the Catholic Cl the art of 
using all sorts of servants and al! sorts 
of means. Balzac was willing to xc- 
cept any morality that was curious and 
unexpecied, and he found himself as a 
matter of course more in sympathy 
with a theory of conduct which takes 
account of circumstances and recog- 
nizes the merits of duplicity, than 
with the comparatively colorless idea 
that virtue is nothing if not uncompro- 
mising. Like all persons who have 
looked a great deal at human life, he 
had been greatly struck with most 
people’s selfishness, and this quality 


come as 
religious 


hurch, 


seemed to him the most general in 
mankind. It may go to dangerous 


eved that it 
even 


lengths, but Baizac beli 
may somehow be regulated and 
chastened by a strong throne and a 
brilliant court, with MM. de Rastignac 
and de Trailles as oars of the one 
and Mesdames de } and 
d’Espard as ornaments of the other, 
and by a clever and impressive church, 
with plenty of bishops of the pattern 
of the one from whose history a leaf 
has just been given. If we add to this 
that he had a great fancy for ‘‘ electri- 
‘ity’ and animal magnetism, we have 
touched upon the most salient points 
of Balzac’s philosophy. This makes, 
it is true, rather a bald statement of a 
matter which at times much 
more redundant and far-reaching; but 
it may be maintained that an exact 
analysis of his heterogeneous opinions 
will leave no more palpable deposit. 


Ma ufrigi leuse 


seems 
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the 
his 


His imagination was so fertile, 
movement of his mind so constant, 
curiosity and ingenuity so unlimited, 
the energy of his phrase so striking, 
he raises such a cloud of dust about 
the reader to 


new has a sense of his 


him as he goes, that 
whom he is 
opening up gulfs and vistas of thought 
and forth flashes and volleys 
of wisdom. But 


a simple 


pouring 
from the moment he 
dramatist Balzac 
It is proba- 


ceas¢ d to be 
was an arrant charlatan. 
ble that no equally vigorous mind was 
ever at pains to concoct such elaborate 


messes of folly. They spread them- 


selves over page after page, in a close, 
dense verbal tissue, which oy reader 
scans in vain for some little flower of 
available truth. It all rings pos —it 
is all mere flatulent pretension. It 
may be said that from the moment he 
attempts to deal with an abstraction 
the presumption is dead against him, 
About what the discriminating reader 
thus his charlatanism, 
as about everything Balzac, 
there would be very much more to say 
than this small admits of. 
(Let not the discriminating reader, by 
the way, of his Ral- 
brutal, must be 





brutally dubs 
else in 


compass 


repent brutality ; 
and 


anons. It 


was 
with his 
absurd to write of 





handled 


own Ww 
wisi be him in 
semi-tones and innuendoes; never 
“20% them himself.) The chief 
is that he himself was his most perfect 
dupe; he believ 
cent rubbish, and if he made it 
the he went along, his 
ace with his invention. 
speaking, because he 
su- 


pomt 


din his own magnifi- 
phrase 
redulity kept ps 
This was, briefly 
was morally and intellect 
perficial. He paid himsclf, as the 
French 


with 
than ever before passed muster with a 
strong man. The moral, the intellec- 
tual atmosphere of his genius is extra- 
and turbid; it is 
flower of truth does 
nor any natural flower 





ially so 


say, shallower conceits 


ordinarily gross no 
wonder that the 
t bloom in it, 


whatsoever. The difference in this re- 


snect between Balzac and the other 
creat movelists is most striking. 


When we Thackeray and 


approach 
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George Eliot, George Sand and Tur- 
genieff, it is into the conscience and 
the mind that we enter, and we think 
of them primarily as great consciences 
and great minds. When we approach 
Balzac we seem to enter into a great 
temperament—a prodigious nature, 
He strikes us half the time as an extra- 
ordinary physical phenomenon. His 
robust sort of 
physical faculty, impresses us 
more with its sensible mass and quan- 
tity than with its lightness or firmness. 

This brings me back to what was 
said just now touching his disbelief in 
virtue and his homage to the selfis’ 
passions. He had no natural fancy of 
morality, and this I cannot help think- 
ing ascrious fault in a novelist. Be the 
morality false or true, the writer’s pre- 
occupation with it greets us as a kind 
of essential perfume. We find such a 
perfume in Shakespeare ; we find it, in 
spite of his so-called cynicism, in 
Thackeray; we find it, potently, in 
George Eliot, in George Sand, in Tur- 
genicff. They care for moral ques: 
tions; they are haunted by a moral 
ideal. This southern slope of the 
mind, as we may call it, was very barren 
in Balzac, and it is partly possible to 
account for its barrenness. Large as 
Balzac is, he is all of one piece, and he 
hangs perfectly together. He pays for 
his merits and he sanctifies his defects. 

He had a sense of this present, ter- 
restrial life which has never been sur- 
passed, and which in his genius over- 


imagination seems a 


and 


shadowed everything else. There are 
many men who are not especially oc- 
cupied with the idea of another world, 
but I believe there has never been a 
man so completely detached from it as 
Balzac. This world of our senses, of 
our purse, of our name, of our b/ason 
(or the absence of it)—this palpable 
world of houses and clothes, of seven 
per and multiform human 
faces, pressed upon his imagination 
with an unprecedented urgency. It 
certainly is real enough to most of us, 
but to Balzac it was ideally real— 
charmingly, absorbingly, absolutely 
real. There is nothing in all imagina- 


cents 
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tive literature that in the least resem- 
bles his mighty passion for things—for 
material objects, for furniture, uphol- 
stery, bricks and mortar. The world 
that contained these things filled his 
and being, at its 
tensest, meant simply being thorough- 
ly at home among them. Balzac pos- 
sessed indeed a lively interest in the 
supernatural: ‘‘La Peau de Chagrin,” 
‘* Louis Lambert,” ‘‘S¢raphita” are a 
powerful expression of it. But it was 
a matter of adventurous fancy, like 
the same quality in Edgar Poe; it was 
perfectly cold, and had nothing to do 
with his moral life. To get on in this 
world, to succeed, to live greatly in al! 
one’s senses, to have plenty of things— 
this was Balzac’s infinite; it was here 
that his heart came in. It was natu- 
ral, therefore, that the life of mankind 
should seem to him above all an eager 
striving along this line—a multitudi- 
nous greed for personal enjoyment. 
The master-passion among these pas- 
sions—the passion of the miser—he has 


consciousness, in- 


depicted as no one else has begun to 
do. Wherever we look in the ‘ Co- 
m¢édie Humaine” we see a miser, and 
he-—or she—is sure to be a marvel of 
portraiture. In the struggle and the 
race it is not the sweetest qualities 
that uppermost, and 
watching the spectacle, takes little ac- 
count of these. It is strength and 
cunning that are most visible—the 
power to climb the ladder, to scram- 
ble, to wriggie to the top of the heap, 
to clutch the money-bag. In human 
nature, viewed in relation to this end, 
it is force only that is desirable, and a 
feeling is fine only in so far as it is a 
profitable practical force. Strength 
of purpose seems the supremely admir- 
able thing, and the spectator lingers 
over all eminent exhibitions of it. It 
may show itself in two great ways—in 
vehemence and in astuteness, in eager- 
ness and in patience. Balzac 
vast relish for both, but on the whole 
he prefers the latter form as being the 
more dramatic. It admits of duplicity, 
and there are few human accomplish- 
ments that Balzac professes so explicit 


come Balzac, 


has a 
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a respect for as this. He scatters it 
freely among his dear ‘‘ gens d’église,”’ 
and his women are all compounded of 
it. If he had been asked what was, 
for human purposes, the faculty he val- 
ued most highly, he would have said 
the power of dissimulation. He re- 
gards it as a sign of all superior peo- 
ple, and he says somewhere that no- 
thing forms the character so finely as 
exercise it in 
youth, in the bosom of one’s family. 
In this attitude of Balzac’s there is an 
element of affectation and of pedantry ; 
he praises duplicity because it is origi- 
nal and audacious to do so. But he 
praises it also because it has for him 
the highest recommendation that any- 
thing could have—it is picturesque. 
Duplicity is more 


having had to one’s 


picturesque than 
honesty—just as the line of beauty is 
the curve and not the straight line. 
In place of a moral judgment of con- 
duct, accordingly, Balzac usually gives 
A magnifi- 
cent action with him is not an action 
which is remarkable for its high mo- 
tive, but an action with a great force 


us an esthetic judgment. 


of will or of desire behind it, which 
throws it into striking and monument- 
al relief. 

sacrifice, a 


It may be a magnificent 
magnificent devotion, a 
magnificent act of faith; but the pre- 
sumption is that it will be a magnifi- 
cent lie, a magnificent murder, or a 
inagnificent adultery. 


II. 
TuIs overmastering sense of the 
present world was of course a superb 
foundation for the work of a realistic 
romance, and it did so much for Bal- 
zac that one is puzzled to know where 
to begin the recital of what he owed 
to it. It gave him in the first place 
his background—his mise en secéne. 
This part of his story had with Balzac 
an importance—his rendering of it a so- 
lidity—which it had never enjoyed be- 
fore, and which 
talents in the school of which Balzac 


the most vigorous 


was founder have never been able to 
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restore to it. The place in which an 
event occurred was in 
equal moment with the event itself: it 


his view of 
was part of the action; it was not a 
thing to take or to leave, or to be 
vaguely and gracefully indicated; it 
imposed itself, it had a role to fill; it 
needed to be made as definite as any- 
thing else. There is accordingly a 
vastly greater amount of 
in Balzac than in any other writer, 


des« ript ion 


and the description is mainly of towns, 
Descriptions of 
scendry, properly so called, are rare, 


houses, and rooms. 


though when they occur they are often 
Aimost ali of 


admirable. his tales 


‘*de la vie de province” are laid in 
different towns, and a more or less 
minute portrait of the town is always 


attempted. Low far in these cases 


Balzac’s general pretension to be exact 


and complete was sustained, I am un- 
able to say; we know not what the 
natives of Limoges, of Saumur, of An- 


gouléme, of Alencon, of Issoudun, of 
Guérande, thought of his presentation 
of these localities; but if the picture 


is not veracious, it is at least always 


definite and masterly. And Balzac 


did what he could, I believe, to be ex- 

pil- 
grimage to a town that he wished to 
Here he picked 
out a certain number of houses 


act; he often made a romancer’ 
introduce into a story. 
to his 
his 
drama in them, and reproduced them 


purpose, lodged the persons of 


even to their local odors. Many read- 
ers find all this very wearisome, and 
it is certain that it offers one 
chance to be I, for my part, 


have always found Balzac’s houses and 


a liberal 
bored. 


rooms extremely interesting; I often 
prefer his places to his people. IIe 
was a profound connoisseur in these 
matters; he had a passion for bric-a- 
brac, and his tables and chairs are al- 
ways in character. It must be admit- 
ted matter as in every 


other he had his right and his wrong, 


that in this 
and that in his enumerations of inani- 
mate objects he often sins by excess 
and indiscretion. He 


sary houses and his superfluous hous 


has his nec 


often when in a story the action is 
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running thin he stops up your mouth 
against complaint, as it were, by a 
choking dose of brick and mortar. 
The power of his memory, his repre- 


sentative vision, as regards these 
things, is something amazing; the 
reader never ceases to wonder at the 


promptness with which he can turn 
out a furnished house—at the huge 
stock of this sort of material that he 
carries about innismind, Heexpends 
it with a royal liberality; where an- 
other writer makes an allusion, Balzac 
Dutch picture. In ‘ Le 


> on the verge 


gives you a 
Cabinet des Antiques,’ 
of its close, Madame Camusot makes a 
momentary appearance. She has only 
twenty lines to speak, but immediate- 
ly we are confronted with her domi- 
cile. ‘Leaning against the next 
house, so as to present its front to the 
had on each floor but 
street. Th 


confined in its width by two walls or- 


one 


court, if 


window on the court, 


namented by rose bushes and privet, 


had at 


its bottom, opposite the house, 


a shed ipported upon two brick 
arches. <A little half-door admitted 


you into this dusky house, made dusk- 
ier still by a great walnut tree plant- 
We 


are told furthermore about the dining- 


ed in the middle of the court.” 


room and the kitchen, about the stair- 
case and the rooms on the first floor. 
We learn that the second floor was an 
attic, and that it had one room for the 
for the de 
chambre, who kept the children with 
her. We 
work, painted a dirty gray, 


cook and another femme 


are informed that the wood- 
was of 
the most melancholy aspect, and that 
Mme. Camusot’s bedroom had a car- 
pet and and 
All this is entirely out of the current of 


the story, which pretends to be short 


blue white ornaments. 


and simple, and which is ostensibly 
hurrying toward its dénouement. Some 
readers will always remember the two 
brick arches of Mme. Camusot’s shed, 
the dirty gray of her walls, end the 
blue and upholstery of her 
room; others will say that they care 
nothing about them, and these are not 
te be gainsaid. 


white 
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Three or four descriptions of this 
kind stand out in the reader’s memory. 
One is the picture of the dark and chilil 
abode in which poor Eugénie Grandet 
blooms and fades; another is the elab- 
orate and clegant portrait of the beau- 
tiful old house at Douai, half Flemish, 
half Spanish, in which the delu 
of Balthazar Claes bring his family to 
ruin; the best of all is the ma 
account of the ‘‘pension bourgeoise 
des deux sexes et autres,” kept by 
Mme. Vauquer, née de Conflans, pre- 
ceded by a glass door armed with a 
shrill alarm-bell, through which you 
see an arcade in green marble painted 
on a wall, and a statue of Cupid with 
the varnish coming off in scales, In 
this musty and mouldy little boarding- 
house the Ptre Goriot isthe senior resi- 


sions 


gnificent 


dent. Certain students in law and 
medicine, from the Quartier Latin, 


hard 
where Maman Vauquer glares at them 
when she watches them cut their 
slice from the loaf. When the Pére 
Goriot dics horribly, at the end of the 
tragedy, the kindest thing said of him, 
as the other boarders unfold their much 
crumpled napkins, is, ‘‘ Well, he won't 
sit there sniffing his bread any more ! ” 


by, subscribe to the dinner, 


and the speaker imitates the old man’s 
The portrait of th 
Maison Vauquer and its inmates is one 
of the 
the scene in all the literature of fiction. 


favorite gesture. 


most portentous settings of 
In this case there is nothing superflu 
ous; there is a profound correspon- 
the background and 
It is a pity not to be abl 


dence between 
the action. 
to quote the whole description, or 
even that of the greasy, dusky din- 


ing-room in which so much of the story 
goes forward. ‘* This apartment is in 
all its lustre at the moment when, 
ward o'clock in the morning, 
Mme. cat 


mistress, jumping on the sideboard 


to- 
seven 
Vauquer’s precedes his 


smelling at the milk contained in sev- 
eral basins covered with plates, and 
giving forth his matutinal purr. Pr 
ently the widow appears, decked out 
in her tulle cap, under which hangs a 
crooked band of false hair; as she 











walks she drags along her wrinkled 
slippers. Her little plump elderly 
face, from the middle of which pro- 
trudes a nose like a parrot’s beak; her 
little fat dimpled hands, her whole per- 
son, rounded like a church-rat, the waist 
of her gown too tight for its contents, 
which flaps over it, are all in harmony 
with this room, where misfortune seems 
to ooze, where speculation lurks in 
corners, and of which Mme. Vau- 
quer inhales the warm, fetid air with- 
out nauseated. Her counte- 
nance, fresh as a first autumn frost, her 
wrinkled eyes, whose expression pass- 
es from the smile prescribed to danseu- 
ses to the acrid scowl of the discount- 
er—her whole person, in short, is an 
explanation of the boarding-houss, as 
the boarding-house is an implication 
of her person. . . . Her worsted 
petticoat, which falls below her outer 
skirt, made of an old dress, and with 
the wadding coming out of the slits in 
the stuff, which is full of them, re- 
sumes the parlor, the dining-room, the 
yard, announces the kitchen, and gives 
a presentiment of the boarders.” But 
I must pause, for I am passing from 
the portraiture of places to that of 
people. 

This latter is Balzac’s strongest gift, 
and it is so strong that it easily dis- 
tances all competition. Two other 
writers on this line have gone very 
far, but they suffer by comparison with 
him. Dickens often sets a figure be- 
fore us with extraordinary vividness; 
but the outline is fantastic and arbi- 
trary; we but half believe in it, and 
feel as if we were expected but half to 
believe in it. It is like a silhouette in 
cut paper, in which the artist has al- 
lowed great license to his scissors. If 
Balzac had a rival, the most danger- 
ous rival would be Turgenieff. With 
the Russian novelist the person repre- 
sented is equally definite—or meant to 
be equally definite; and the author’s 
perception of idiosyncrasies is some- 
times even more subtle. With Tur- 
genieff as with Balzac, the whole per- 
son springs into being at once; the 
character is never left shivering for its 


being 
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fleshy envelope, its face, its figure, its 


gestures, its tone, its costume, its 
name, its bundie of antecedents. But 


behind Balzac’s figures we feel a certain 
heroic pressure which drives them home 
to our credence—a contagious force of 
illusion on the author’s own part. The 
imagination that produced them is 
working at a greater heat; 
to proceed from a sort of creative 
nite, and they help each other to be be- 
lieved in. It is pictorially a vast 
sturdier, more systematic st 
traiture than Turgenieff’s. 
together the most valuable element ia 


hey seem 


ufi- 


le of sor. 
This is ai- 


Balzac’s novels; it is hard to see how 
the power of physical evocation car 
In future years, if people 
too rugged 


go further. 
find his tales, as a whole 
and too charmless, let them take one 
up occasionally and, turning the leaves, 
read simply the portraits. In Balzac 
every one who is introduced is minute- 
ly described; if he is to say but tiiree 
words, he has the honors of a complete 
portrait. Portraits shape themselves 
under his pen as if in obedience to ar 
irresistible force: while the effort with 
most writers is to collect the material 
—to secure the model—the effort with 
Balzac has to be to disintegrate his 
pt only one candidate 
And it is not only that 
but that 
they are so plausible, so real, so char- 
The fertil- 
ity of his imagination in this respect 
was something marvellous. Whenone 
thinks of the many hundred complete 
human creatures (he calls the number 
at least two thousand) whom he set in 
motion, with their sharp differences, 
their histories, their 
their allotted place in his great ma- 


visions, to acce 
in the dozen. 
his figures are so definite, 


acteristic, so rec ognizabl » 


money-matters, 
chine, one gives up the attempt to 
gauge such a lusty energy of fancy. In 
reading over Balzac, I have marked a 
great many portraits for quotation, 
but it is hard to know what to choose 
or where to begin. The appreciative 
reader may safely begin at hazard. He 
the little tale of ‘‘ L’Interdic- 
tion,” and finds the physiognomy of the 
excellent Judge Popinot thus depicted: 


opens 
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‘Tf nature, therefore, had endowed M. 
Popinot with an exterior but scantily 
agreeable, the magistracy had not em- 
bellished him. His frame was full of 
angular lines. His knees, his 
large feet, his broad hands, contrasted 
with a sacerdotal face, which resem- 
bled vaguely the head of a calf, soft 
to insipidity, feebly lighted by two 
lateral eyes, altogether bloodless, di- 
vided by a straight flat nose, surmount- 
ed by a forehead without protuber- 
ance, decorated by two huge ears, 
which bent awkwardly forward. His 
hair, thin in quantity and quality, ex- 
posed his skull in several irregular 
furrows. A single feature recommend- 
ed this countenance to the student of 
The man had a mouth 
on whose lips a divine goodness hover- 
These were good big red lips, 
sinuous, with a thousand 
folds, through which nature had never 
expressed any but high feelings—lips 


big 


physiognomy. 


ed, 


moving, 


which spoke to the heart,” etc. 

That is certainly admirable for en- 
and vividness, 
But after all Popinot 


ergy and closeness to 
the individual. 
plays a part ; he appears in several tales ; 
he is the type of the upright judge, 
and there is a fitness in his figure be- 
ing strongly lighted. Here is Mme. 
de Kergarouet, who merely crosses the 
stage in ‘‘ Béatrix,”’ who rises in an- 
swer to a momentary need, and yet 
who is as ripe and complete, as_thor- 


’ 


oughly seen, felt, and understood, as 
if she had been soaked, as it were, for 
years in the 
‘“*As for the Vicomtesse de Kerga- 
rouet, she was the perfect provinciale. 
Tall, dry, faded, full of hidden preten- 
sions which showed themselves after 
they had been wounded, talk much, 
and by dint of talking catching a few 
ideas, as one cannons at billiards, and 
which gave her a reputation for clever- 


author’s consciousness: 


ness; trying to humiliate the Parisians 
by the pretended bonhomie of depart- 
mental wisdom, and by a make-believe 
happiness which she was always put- 
ting forward: stooping to gether self 
picked up, and furious at being left 
on her knees; fishing for compliments, 
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and not always taking them; dressing 
herself at once strikingly and careless- 
ly; taking the want of affability for 
impertinence, and thinking to embar- 
rass people greatly by paying them no 
attention; refusing what she wanted 
in order to have it offered her twice, 
and to seem to be urged beyond resist- 
ance; occupied with the things that 
people have ceased to talk about, and 
greatly astonished at not being in 
the current of fashion; finally, keep- 
ing quiet with difficulty an hour with- 
out bringing up Nantes, and the tigers 
of Nantes, and the affairs of the high 
society of Nantes, and complaining of 
Nantes, and criticising, and making a 
personal application of the phrases ex- 
tracted from the people whose atten- 
tion wandered, and who agreed with 
her to get rid of her. Her manners, 
her language, her ideas, had all more 
or less rubbed off on her four daugh- 
ters.” Here also, to prove tiiat Balzac’s 
best portraits are not always his harsh- 
est, is an admirably friendly portrait of 
an old rustic gentlewoman, taken from 
the novel: ‘‘ Mlle. Zephirine, 
deprived of her sight, was ignorant of 
the changes which her eighty years 
had made in her physiognomy. Her 
pale, hollow face, which the immobil- 
ity of her white, sightless eyes caused 
to look like that of a dead 
which three or four protruding teeth 
rendered almost threatening, in which 
the deep orbit of the eyes was circled 
with red tones, in which a few signs 
of virility, already white, cropped up 
about the mouth and chin—this cold, 
calm face was framed in a little 
nun-like cap of brown calico, pricked 
like a counterpane, garnished with a 
cambric frill, and tied under the chin 
by two strings which were always a 
trifle rusty. She wore a short 
of coarse cloth, over a petticoat of 
piqué, a real mattress which contained 
forty-franc pieces—as also a pair of 
pockets sewed to a belt which she put 
on and took off, morning and night, 
like a garment. Her body was fast- 
ened into the common jacket of Brit- 
tany, in stuff matching with that of 


same 


person, 


frown 
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her skirt, ornamented with a little col- 
lar of a thousand folds, the washing of 
which was the subject of the only dis- 
pute she ever had with her sister-in- 
law—she herself wishing to change it 
but once a week. From the great 
wadded sleeves of this jacket issued 
two desiccated but nervous arms, at 
the end of which moved two hands of 
a ruddy hue, which made her arms 
appear as white as the wood of the 
poplar. Her hands, with the fingers 
hooked and contracted by knitting, 
were like a stocking-leom for ever 
wound up; the phenomenon would 
have been to see them stop. From 
time to time she took a long knitting- 
needle that was planted in her bosom, 
and thrust it in between her cap and 
her head, while she rummaged in her 
white hair. A stranger would have 
laughed at the carelessness with which 
she stuck the needle back again, with- 
out the least fear of wounding herself. 
She was as straight as a belfry. This 
columnar rectitude might have passed 
for one of those egotisms practised by 
old people, which prove that pride is 
& passion necessary to life. Her smile 
was gay.” 

One of the most striking examples 
of Balzac’s energy and facility of con- 
ception and execution on this line is 
the great gallery of portraits of the 
people who come to the party given 
by Mme. de Bargeton, in ‘Les Illu- 
sions Perdues.” These people are all 
mere supernumeraries; they appear 
but on this occasion, and having been 
marshalled forth in their living gro- 
tesqueness, they stand there simply to 
deepen the local color about the cen- 
tral figure of Mme. de Bargeton. 
When it lets itself loose among the 
strange social types that vegetate in 
silent corners of provincial towns, 
and of which an old and complex civ- 
ilization, passing from phase to phase, 
ieaves everywhere so thick a deposit, 
Balzac’s expands and 
revels and rejoices in its strength. In 


imagination 


these cases it is sometimes kindly and 
tender and sympathetic; but as a gen- 
eral thing it is merciless in its irony 
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and contempt. There is almost al- 
ways, to us English readers, some- 
thing cruel and wounding in French 


irony—something almost sanguinary 
in French caricature. To be ridi- 


culous is made to appear like a 
crime, and to deprive the unhappy 


victim of any right that an acute 
observer is bound to respect. The 
Dodson family, in George Eliot’s 


‘*Mill on the Floss *—the illustrious 
stock from which Mrs, Glegg and Mrs. 
Pullet issue—are apparently a scantily 
mitigated mixture of the ridiculous 
and the disagreeable; and yet every 
reader of that admirable novel will re- 
member how humanly, how generous- 
ly these ladies are exhibited, and how 
in the author’s treatment of them the 
highest sense of their absurdities never 
leads her to grudge them a particle of 
their freedom. In a single word, the 
picture is not invidious. 
the other hand, in corresponding pic- 
tures—pictures of small middle-class 


Balzac, on 


ignorance, narrowness, penury, pover- 
ty, dreariness, ugliness physical and 
He 


: ° 
cit 3] ises, 


mental—is always invidious. 


grudges and hates and 
These sentiments certainly often give 
a masterly force to his touch; but they 
deepen that sense, which he can so ill 
afford to have deepened, of the mea- 
greness of his philosophy. It is very 
true that the ‘‘vie de province” of 
the ‘‘Comédie Humaine ” is a terribly 
dreary and sordid affair; but, making 
every concession to the ignorant and 
self-complacent stupidity of the small 
French bourgeoisie during the Restora- 
tion and the reign of Louis Philippe, 
it is impossible to believe that a 
chronicler with a scent a little less rab- 
idly suspicious of Philistinism would 
not have shown us this field in a some- 
Like all French 

letters, Balzac 


what rosier light. 

artists and men of 
hated the lourgeoisie with an unmitiga- 
ble hatred, and more than most of his 
class he hated the provincial. All 
the reasons for this general attitude it 
would take us too far to seck: two of 
them, I think, are near the surface. 
] 
l 


Balzac and his comrades hate the bowr- 
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geois, in the first place, because the 
bourgeois hates them, and in the second 
place because they are almost always 
fugitives from the bourgevisie. They 
have escaped with their lives, and 
once in the opposite camp, they turn 
and shake their fists and hurl deliance. 
Provincial life as Balzac represents it 
is a tissue of sordid economies and ig- 
noble jealousies and fatuous tittle-tat- 
tle, in cold, musty, unlovely houses, 
in towns where the grass grows in the 
streets, where the passage of a stran- 
ger brings grotesquely eager faces to 
the window; where one or two impo- 
tently pretentious sa/ons night after 
nicht exhibit a collection of human 
Here there a 
thread runs through the dusky web— 
we remember Véronique Tascheron, 
Eugénie Grandet, Marguerite Claes, 
Ursula Mironet, David and Eve S¢- 
chard. White has a high picturesque 
value when properly distributed, and 
Balzac’s innocent people, who are al- 
ways more or less tragical dupes and 


fossils. and brighter 


victims, serve admirably to deepen the 
gencral effect of dreariness, stinginess, 
and ferocious venality. With what a 
grasp of the baser realities, 
with what energy and pathos and _ pic- 
torial irony he has moulded these mis- 
into living figures, it 


social 


eries and vices 
would be interesting to be able to ex- 
hibit 
that is always in the foreground—it, is 
the clutch of the five-frane piece that 
is the essence of every gesture. It is 


in detail. It is grim economy 


the miser Grandet, doling out the su- 
gar lump by lump for the coffee of 
the household; it is that hideous she 
wolf of thrift, Silvie Rogron, pinching 
and persecuting and starving little 
Pierrette Lorrain; it is the heirs male 
and female of Doctor Mirouet flocking 
to the reading of his will like vultures 
and hyenas. 

Balzac’s figures, as a general thing, 
are better than the use he makes of 
them; his touch, so unerring in por- 
tra:iture and description, often 
wofully astray in narrative, in the con- 
duct of atale. Of all the great 
elists, he is the weakest in talk; his 


goes 


nov- 
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conversations, if they are at all pro- 
longed, become unnatural, impossible. 
One of his pupils, as they say in 
French, Charles de Bernard (who had, 
however, taken most justly the mea- 
sure of his own talent, and never in- 
discreetly challenged comparison with 
the master)—this charming writer, 
with but a tenth of Balzac’s weight 
and genius, very decidedly excels him 
in making his characters talk. It is 
not meant by this, however, that the 
story in Balzac is not generally power- 
fully conceived and full of dramatic 
stuff. Afraid of nothing as he was, 
he attacked all the deepest things in 
life and laid his hand upon every hu- 
man passion. He has even—to be 
complete—described one or two pas- 
sions that are usually considered un- 
mentionable. He always deals with a 
strong feeling in preference to a super- 
ficial one, and his great glory is that 
he pretended to take cognizance of 
man’s moral nature to its decpest, 
most unillumined, and, as the French 
Say, most 
maintained that for a writer who pro- 
poses seriously to illustrate the human 


scabreuz depths—that he 


soul there is absolutely no forbidden 
ground. He has never, that we re- 
member, described what we call in 
English a flirtation, but he has de- 
ardent thousand 
forms (sometimes very well, sometimes 
horribly), with its clustering attributes 


scribed love in a 


of sensuality and jealousy, exaltation 
and despair, good and evil. It is 
hard to think of a virtue or a vice of 
which he has not given some eminent 
The subject, in other 
words, is always solid and interesting; 
through his innumerable fallacies of 
form and style, of taste and art, that 
Some of his novels 
much the others in 
dignity and pregnancy of theme; M. 
Taine, in enumerates the 
most striking cases, and his sonorous 
echo of Balzac’s tragic note is a trib- 
ute to our author’s power. Balzac’s 
masterpiece, to my own sense, if 


embodiment. 


is always secure. 


rise above this 


his 


essay, 


we 
must choose, is ‘‘Le Ptre Goriot.” In 
this tale there is most of his character- 
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istic felicity and least of his character- 
istic infelicity. Shakespeare had been 
before him, but there is excellent rea- 
son to believe that beyond knowing 
that ‘‘King Lear” was the history of 
a doting old man, buffeted and be- 
trayed by cruel daughters, Balzac had 
not placed himself in a position to be 
accused of plagiarism. .He 
tainly not read the play in English, 
and nothing is more possible than that 
he had not read it in such French 
translations as existed in 1835 It 
would please him to have his reader 
believe that he has read everything in 
the world; but there are limits to the 
reader's good nature. ‘‘ Le Ptre Go- 
riot” holds so much, and in proper- 


had cer- 


tion to what it holds is, in comparison 
with its companions, so simple and 
compact, that it easily ranks among 
the few greatest novels we possess. 
Nowhere else is there such a picture 
of distracted paternal love, and of the 
battle between the voice of nature and 
the constant threat of society that you 
shall be left to rot by the roadside if 
you drop out of the ranks. In every 
novel of Balzac’s, on the artistic line, 
there are the intentions that 
fructify and the great intentions that 
fail. In ‘‘Le Pere Goriot” the latter 
element, though perceptible, comes 
nearest to being a triumph. Balzac 
has painted a vast number of ‘‘ca- 
they begin in one story, and 
are unfolded in a dozen others. He 
has a number of young men whom he 
takes on the threshold of life, entan- 
the 
pivots of con- 
Some of them 


great 


reers ”’ ; 


gles conspicuously in events of 
their time, makes the 
temporaneous history. 
are soldiers, some men of letters, some 
artists; handles with 
complacency are young men _ predes- 
tined by high birth to politics. These 
latter are, as a class, Balzac’s most co- 
lossal failures, but they are also his 
attempts. The reader 
will remember De Marsay, De Trailles, 
Rastignac, the two Vandenesses, D’Es- 


those he most 


most heroic 


grignon, Baudenard, Des Lupeaulx, 
Tillet, Blondet, Bridau, Nathan, Bi- 


xiou, Rubempré, Lousteau, D’Arthez. 
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The whose career is most dis- 
tinctly traced is perhaps Eugtne de 
Rastignac, whose first steps in life we 
witness in ‘‘Le Pére Goriot.”’ The 
picture is to some extent injured by 


Balzac’s incurable fatuity and snob- 


man 


bishness, but the situation of the 
young man, well born, clever, and 
proud, who comes up to Paris, 


equipped by his family’s savings, to 
his fortune and find it at any 
cost, and who moves from the edge of 


seek 


one social abyss to the edge of another 
(finding abysses in every shaded place 
he looks into), until at last his nerves 
are steeled, his head steadied, his con- 

his 
pockets filled—all this bears a deep 
imaginative The donnée of 
‘*Le Pre the 
shabby Maison Vauquer, becoming the 


science cased in cynicism, and 
stamp. 
Goriot” is typical; 
stage of vast dramas, is a sort of con- 
centrated life, with 
sensitive nerves radiating out into the 
Then Mme. d’Es- 
pard’s attempt to prove that her excel- 
lent husband is 
him sequestrated; and the Countess 


focus of human 


infinite. there is 


insane and to have 
Ferraud, who repudiates her husband, 
when he reappears, crippled and _ pen- 
niless, after counted 
among the slain at the battle of Eylau; 
Bridau, bullies, 
sponges, swindles, bleeds his family to 
death to pay for his Mme. 
Marneffe, honorable 
family into desolation and ruin by the 
rapacity of her licentiousness, and the 
Baron Hulot d’Ervy, rho sees his wife 


having been 


and Philipp who 
iniquities ; 


who drags an 


and children beggared and disgraced, 
and yet cannot give up Mme. - Mar- 
neffe; Victurnien d’Esgrignon, who 
comes up from Alencon to see the 
world, and sees it with a vengeance, 
so that he has to forge a note to pay 
for his curiosity, and his doting fam- 
ily have to beggar themselves to pay 
for his note; Mme. de La Baudraye, 
her husband, 
ships, and comes to live in Paris with 


who leaves burns her 
an ignoble journalist, partly for the 
love of letters and partly for the love 
of the journalist himself; 


Rubempr¢é, who tries to be a 


Lucien de 
great 
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poet, and to ventilate in the highest 
places the poetic temperament, and 
who, after irrecordable alternations of 
delight and of misery, hangs himself 
in a debtors’ prison; Marguerite Claes, 
who finds her father turning monoma- 
niac and melting down her patrimony, 
and her motherless brother’s and sis- 
ter’s, in the crucible of alchemy, and 
who fights for years a hand-to-hand duel 
with him, at great cost to her natural 
tenderness and her reputation; Mme. 
de Mortsauf, who, after years of mys- 
terious anguish, dics broken-hearted, 
between a brutal husband and a pas- 
sionate lover, without ever having said 
a word to offend the one or, as she re- 
gards it, to encourage the other; poor 
Cousin Pons, the kindly virtuoso, who 
has made with years of patient labor a 
precious collection of pictures, and 
who is plundered, bullied, and moral- 
ly murdered by rapacious relatives, 
and left without a penny to bury him. 

it is the opinion of many of Balzac’s 
admirers, and it was the general ver- 
dict of his day, that in all this the 
greatest triumphs are the characters of 
women. Every French critic tells us 
that his immense success came to him 
through women—that they constituted 
his first, his last, his fondest public. 
** Who rendered more deliciously than 
he,” asks Sainte-Beuve, ‘‘the duch- 
esses and viscountesses of the end of 
the Restoration—those women of thir- 
ty who, already on the stage, awaited 
their painter with a vague anxiety, so 
that when he and they stood face to 
face there was a sort of electric move- 
ment-of recognition?” Balzac is sup- 
posed to have understood the feminine 
organism as no one had done before 
him—to have had the feminine heart, 
the feminine temperament, feminine 
nerves, at his tingers’ ends—to have 
turned the feminine puppet, as it were, 
He has placed 


an immense number of women on the 


completely inside out. 


stage, and even those critics who are 
least satisfied with his most elaborate 
female portraits must at admit 
that he has paid the originals the com- 
pliment to hold that they play an im- 


least 
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mense part in the world. It may be 
said, indeed, that women are the key- 
stone of the ‘‘Comédie Humaine.” If 
the men were taken out, there would 
be great gaps and fissures; if the wo- 
men were taken out, the whole fabric 
would collapse. Balzac’s superior 
handling of women seems to me to be 
both a truth and a fallacy; but his 
strength and weakness so intermingle 
and overlap that it is hard to keep a 
separate account with each. 

His reader very soon perceives, to 
begin with, that he does not take that 
view of the sex that would commend 
him to the ‘‘ female sympathizers ” of 
the day. There is not a line in him 
that would not be received with hisses 
at any convention for giving women 
the suffrage, for introducing them into 
Harvard college, or for trimming the 
exuberances of their apparel. His re- 
strictive remarks would be considered 
odious; his flattering remarks would 
be considered infamous. He takesthe 
old-fashioned view —he _ recognizes 
none but the old-fashioned catego 
Woman is the female of man, and in 
all respects his subordinate; she is 
pretty and ugly, virtuous and vicious, 
stupid and cunning. There is the 
great métier de Jemme—the most diffi- 


cas 
ries, 


cult perhaps in the world, so that to 
see it thoroughly mastered is peculiar- 
The métier 
includes a great many branches, but 
they may all be summed up in the art 
of titillating in one way or another the 
senses of man. Woman has a 
sion ” certainly, and this is it. 
capacity for entertainment fortunately 
is large, and he may be gratified along 


ly exhilarating. le femme 


‘* mis- 


Man’s 


a far-stretching line; sothat woman in 
this way has a very long rope, and no 
reason to complain of want of liberty. 
Balzac’s conception of what a woman 
may be and do is enormous; there is no 
limit to her cleverness, her energy, her 
courage, her the 
other hand, to her vices, her falsity, 
her meanness, her cruelty, her rapa- 
city. But Balzac’s 
women is that in all these things the 
sexual quality is inordinately empha- 


devotion; or, on 


the great sign of 











sized, and the conscience on the whole 
inordinately sacrificed to it. It is an 
idea familiar to all novelists—it is in- 
deed half their stock in trade—that 
women in good and in evil act almost 
exclusively from personal 
Men do so often, the romancer says; 
Balzac carries 
any 


motives. 


women do so always. 
this idea infinitely further than 
other novelist, and imparts to the per- 
sonal motive a peculiar narrowness and 
tenacity. It suggests the agility and 
the undulations, the claws and the ven- 
om of the cat and the serpent. That 
perfectly immoral view of what people 
do, which I spoke of as one of 
great characteristics, is supremely con- 


his 


spicuous in Balzac’s dealings with his 
heroines. ‘‘Leur gros libertin de 
pere,” M. Taine calls him in relation 
to certain of them, and the phrase 
really applies to him in relation to all, 
even the purest and most elevated. It 
is their personal, physical quality that 
he relishes—their attributes, their pic- 
turesqueness, the sense that they give 
him of playing always, sooner or later, 
into the hands of man—gros libertin 
that he naturally and inevitably is. 
He has drawn a great many women’s 
figures which are nobly pure in inten- 
tion; he has even attempted three or 
four absolute saints. But purity in 
Balzac’s hands is apt to play us the 
strangest tricks. Mme. Graslin is a 
saint who has been privy to the mur- 
der of her lover, and who allows an in- 
nocent man to suffer the penalty of the 
law; Mme. Hulot is a saint who, at 
fifty (being very well preserved), offers 
herself to a man she loathes in order 
to procure money for her daughter’s 
marriage portion; Mme. de Mortsauf 
is a saint familiar with the most cyni- 
cal views of life (vide her letter of ad- 
vice to Félix de Vandenesse on his en- 
tering upon his career, in which 

tone is that of a politician and shrewd 
man of the world), who drives about 
with her lover late at night, kissing 
his head and otherwise fondling him. 
Balzac’s women—and indeed his char- 
acters in general—are best divided into 
the rich and the poor, the Parisians 
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and the rustics. His most ambitious 
female portraits are in the former class 
—his and on the 
whole his most successful, in the lat- 
ter. Here the women, young and old, 
are more or less grotesque, but the ab- 


most agreeable, 


sence of the desire to assimilate them 
to the type of the indescribable mon- 
ster whom Balzac enshrines in the most 
sacred altitudes of his imagination as 
the Parisienne, has allowed them to be 
more human and more consonant to 
what we, at least, of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, consider the comfortable social 
qualities in the gentler sex. Mme. 
Bridau, Mme. Grandet, Mlle. Cormon, 
Mme. Léchard—these in Balzac are the 
most natural figures of good women. 
Ifis imagination has easily compre- 
hended them; they are homely, and 
pious, and naives, and their horizon is 
bounded by the walls of their quiet 
houses. It is when Balzac enters the 
field of the great ladies and the courte- 
sans that he is supposed to have won 
his greatest triumphs, the triumphs 
that placed all the women on his side 
and made them confess that they had 
found their prophet and their master. 
To this view of the matter the writer 
of these lines is far from assenting. 
He finds it impossible to understand 
that the painter of Louise de Chaulicu 
and Mme. d’Espard, of Mme. de La 
Baudraye and Mme. de Bargeton, of 
Lady Dudley and Mme. de Maufri- 
gneuse, should not have made all the 
clever women of his time his enemies. 

It is not however, certainly, that here 
his energy, his force of color, his un- 
approached power of what the French 
call in analytic portrayal ‘‘rummag- 
ing ’—to fouiller—are not at their high- 
Never is he more himself than 
among his duchesses and countesses, 
among Mme. Schontz and José¢pha, 
Mme, Marneffe and Mme. de Roche- 
fide. ‘* Balzac loves his Valérie,” says 
M. Taine, speaking of his attitude to- 
ward the horrible Mme. Marneffe, the 
depths of whose depravity he is so ac- 
tively sounding; and paradoxical as it 
sounds, it is perfectly true. She is, 
according to Balzac’s theory of the 


est. 
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matter, a consummate Parisienne, and 
the depravity of a Parisienne is to his 
sense a more remuncrative spectacle 
than the virtue of any provinciale, 
whether her province be Normandy or 
Gascony, England or Germany. Never 
does he so let himself go as in these 
cases—never his imagination 
work so at a heat. Feminine nerves, 
feminine furbelows, feminine luxury 


does 


and subtlety, intoxicate and inspire 
him; he revels among his innumerable 
heroines like Mahomet in his paradise 
of houris. In saying just now that 
women could not complain of Balzac’s 
restrictions upon their liberty, I had 
in mind especially the liberty of teliing 
lies. This exquisite and elaborate 
mendacity he considers the great char- 
acteristic of the finished woman of the 
world, of Mesdames d’Espard, de Sé- 
risy, de Langeais, de Maufrigneuse. 
The ladies just enumerated have all 
a great many lovers, a great many in- 
trigues, a great many jealousies, a ter- 
rible entanglement of life behind the 
scenes. They are described as irre- 
sistibly charming, as grandes dames in 
the supreme sense of the word; clever, 
cold, self-possessed, ineffably elegant, 
holding salons, influencing politics, and 
letting nothing interfere with their 
ambition, their coquctry, their need 
for money. Above all they are eat 
swords’ poiiuts with each other; socie- 
ty for them is a deadly battle for lov- 
ers, iisguised in a tissue of caresses, 
To my sense this whole series of fig- 
ures is fit only to have a line drawn 
through it as a laborious and extrava- 
gant failure—a failure on which trea- 
sures of ingenuity have been expend- 
ed, but which is perhaps on that ac- 
count only the more provocative of 
smiles. These ladies altogether miss 
the mark; they are vitiated by that fa- 
miliar foible which Thackeray com- 
memorated in so many inimitable 
Allusion was made in the car- 
emarks to Balzac’s 
It is no re- 
proach tohim; if he wasof the ‘‘ peo- 
ple,” he was magnificently so; and if 
the people never produced anything 


pages. 
lier part of these 
strong plebeian strain. 
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less solid and sturdy, it would need to 
fear no invidious comparisons. But 
there is something ineflably snobbish 
in his tone when he deals with the aris- 
tocracy, and in the tone which those 
members of it who circulate through 
his pages take from him. They are so 
conscious, so fatuous, so paseuss, so 
perpetually alluding to their grandeurs 
and their blasons, so determined to be 
impertinent, so afraid they will not be 
impertinent enough, so addicted to re- 
minding you that they are not bowr- 
geois, that they don’t pay their debts 
or practise the vulgar virtues, that they 
really seem at times as if they might 
be the creatures of the dreams of an 
ambitious hairdresser who should 
have been plying his curling-irons all 
day, and reading fashionable novels all 
the evening. The refinement of pur- 
pose in Balzac, in everything that re- 
lates to the emphasis of the aristocratic 
tone, is often most prodigious; and to 
see such heroic ingenuity so squan- 
dered and dissipated gives one an 
alarming sense of what aman of genius 
may sometimes do in the way of 
not seeing himself as others sec 
him. Mme. d’ Espard, when she has 
decided to ‘take up” her provin- 
cial cousine Mme. de Bargeton, con- 
veys her one night to the opera. Lu- 
cien de Rubempré comes into the box, 
and by his provincial dandyism and 
ingenuous indiscretions attracts some 
attention. A rival, who is acquainted 
with the skeleton in his closet, goes 
and tells Mme. d’Espard’s friends and 
enemies that he is not properly a De 
Rubempré (this being only his mother’s 
name), and that his father was M. Char- 
don, a country apothecary. Then the 
betrayer comes and this 
fact to Mme. d’Espard, and intimates 
that her know it. 
great lady hereupon finds the situation 
intolerable, and informs her compan- 


announces 


neighbors This 


ion that it will never do to be seen at 
the opera with the son of an apothe- 
sary, Whereupon they beat a precipi- 
tate retreat, and leave Lucien the mas- 
ter of the field. The caste of Vere de 


Var 4 hic 7. nawtatntle a 
Vere in this case certainly quite for- 
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got its repose. But its conduct is 
quite of a piece with that of the young 
men of high fashion who, after Mme. 
de Bargeton has been a fortnight in 
Paris (having come very ill dressed 
from Angouléme), are sure to compli- 
ment her on the ‘‘ metamorphosis of 
her appearance.”’ What is one to say 
avout Mme. de Rochefide, a person of 
the highest condition, who has as a 
decoration of her drawing-room a se- 
ries of ten water-color pictures repre- 
senting the different bedrooms she has 
Balzac 
says is that this performance ‘‘ gave 
the of a superior imperti- 
nence ”; and he evidently thinks that 


successively slept in? Wha 
measure 


he has bestowed the crowning touch 


upon a very crushing physiognomy. 
What is here indicated of Balzac’s 


great ladies is equally true of his 
young dandies and lions—his De Mar- 
saysand De Trailles. The truly initiat- 
ed reader of the ‘‘ Com¢die Humaine ” 
will always feel that he can afford to 
skip the page when he sees the name 
of De Marsay. Balzac’s dandies are 
tremendous fellows from a picturesque 
point of view; the account of De Marsay 
in ‘*La Fille aux Yeux d’Or” 
reading, to enable one to give a truly 


is worth 


adequate soul to Mr. Squeers’s famous 
formula—‘‘ There’s Bal- 
1c leaves nothing vague in the des- 


richness |!” 


tinies he shapes for these heroic dan- 
dies. 
France, and yet Rastignac in his im- 
those 


Rastignac is prime minister of 
pecunious youth has been on 
terms with Mme. de Niilingen which 
characterized the relations of Tom 
Jones with Lady Bellaston. Fielding 
was careful not to make his hero a rival 
of Sir Robert Walpole. 


possible 


Balzac’s young 
historical 
figures, are ineffably out of the 
tion. They represent, perhaps more 
than anything else, the author's extra- 
ordinary union of vigor and shallow- 
ness. In this, however, they have 
much in common with several other 
classes of 


7 
de ntilshommea, as 


ques- 


characters which we lack 
There are the 
fly of the upper class) 


space to consider. 


young girls (chit 
like Modeste 1 


Mignon and Louise de 
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Chaulieu; there are the women of lit- 
erary talents, like Mlle. des Touches 
and Mme. de La Baudraye; there are 
the journalists, like Lousteau and Emile 
Blondet. In all 
‘‘rummages ” with tremendous ardor; 
but his faults of taste reach their max- 
offer us an 


these Balzac 


cases 


imum and incredible im- 
broglio of the superb and the ignoble. 
Mile. de Chaulicu talks about her arms, 
her bosom, her hips, in a way to make 
a trooper blush. Lousteau, when a 
lady says a clever thing, tells her he 
will steal it from her for his paper and 
As regards Rubem- 


yré and Canalis, we have specimens of 
| 


get two dollars, 


their poetry, but we have on the whole 


more information about their coats 
and trowsers, their gloves and shirts 
and cosmetics. 

In all this it may seem 


more talk 


that there 


has been about faults than 


about merits, and that if it is claimed 
that Balzac did a great work, I should 
have plucked more flowers and fewer 
thistles. 
3alzac cannot be exhibited by speci- 
mens. It is Balzac himself—it 
whole attempt—it is the method. This 


bo 


But the greatest thing in 
is the 


last is his unsurpassed, his incompara- 
ble merit. Theat huge, all-compassing, 
all-desiring, all-devouring love of real- 
ity which was the source of so many 
of his fallacies and stains, of so much 
dead weight in his work, was also the 
foundation of his extraordinary power. 
The real, for his imagination, had cn 
authority that it has never had for any 
other. for it in the 
things in which we all feel it, he finds 


Vhen he looks 


marvellous certainty of 
and proves himself the great novelist 
that he pretends to be. When he tries 


to make it prevail everywhere, explain 


it with a eye 


everything, and serve as a full measure 
of our imagination, then he becomes 
simply the hugest of dupes. 


enormous tissue of contradictions. He 


He is an 


is at once one of the most corrupt of 
and one of the most naif, the 
most mechanical and 
the fullest of honhor 


writers 
pedantic, and 
‘cand natural im- 
pulse. Te is of the finest of art- 
ists and one of the coarsest. Viewed 


one 
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in one way, his novels are ponderous, 
shapeless, overloaded; his touch is 
graceless, virulent, barbarous. Viewed 
in another, his tales have more color, 
more composition, more grasp of the 
reader’s than 
Balzac’s style would demand a chap- 
ter apart. It is the least simple style, 
probably, that writien; it 
bristles, it cracks, it swells and swag- 


attention any others. 


ever was 


gers, but it is a perfect expression of 
the man’s genius. Like his genius, it 
contains a certain quantity of every- 
thing, from immaculate gold to fla- 
grant dross. He was a very bad writer, 
and yet unquestionably he was a very 
great writer. One may say briefly, that 
in so far as his method was an impulse 
it was successful, and that in so far as 
it was a theory it was a failure. But 
both in instinct and in theory he had 
the aid of an immense force of convic- 
tion. His imagination warmed to its 
work so intensely that there was no- 
thing his volition could not impose 
upon it. 
him, 
was the circumstances, 
This accounts for all his grotesque phi- 
losophies, his heroic attempts to fur- 


Hallucination settled upon 
believed anything that 
necessary in 


and he 


nish specimens of things of which he 
was profoundly ignorant. He believed 
that he was about as creative as the 
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Deity, and that if mankind and hu- 
man history were swept the 
‘* Comédie Humaine ” would be a per- 
fectly adequate substitute for them. 
M. Taine says of him very happily that, 
after Shakespeare, he is our great mag 
azine of documents on human nature. 
When Shakespeare is suggested I feel 
rather his Shake- 
speare—feel how Shakespeare’s char- 


away, 


differences from 
acters stand out in the open air of the 
universe, while Balzac’s are 
in a peculiar artificial atmosphere, 
musty in quality and limited in 
amount, which persuades itself with a 
sublime sincerity that it is a very suffi- 
cient infinite. But it is very true that 
Balzac may, like Shakespeare, be 
treated as a final authority upon hu- 
man nature; and it is very probable 
that as time goes on he will be resort- 
ed to much less for entertainment, and 
more for instruction. He has against 
him that he lacks that slight but need- 
ful thing—charm. To feel how much 
he lacked it, you must read his pre- 
faces, with their vanity, avidity, and 
garrulity, their gross revelation of his 


enclosed 


processes, of his squabbles with his 
publishers, their kitchen atmosphere. 
But one’s last 
he had incomparable power. 

Henry JAMES, JR. 


vord about him is that 
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AN EGOISTICAL 


T was my purpose to go on in the 
LL . present number of the ‘‘ Galaxy ” 
with my comments upon English pro- 
nunciation; but before I do so I have 
something to say concerning dogs’ tails, 
with a special eye, however, to the 
tail of one particular dog. The sub- 
ject is an inviting one; for what mem- 
ber of the body, even of man’s body, 
is so interesting and so expressive as a 
dog’s tail? Compared with it man’s 
arm is a mere pump-handle; and his 
very hand is dull and insignificant. 
How can a man express joy, or inter- 
est, or expectation with his hand, or 
sven wrath? True for the last he can 
close his fist and shake it; but the un- 
derstanding of that gesture rests mere- 
ly upon convention, association, a con- 
nection of the 
fist with the purpose for which it is of- 
ten but not always used. But 
that understands dogs at all (and he 
who does not understand them does 
not deserve to have them about him) 
can fail to know the mood of one from 
the position and the movement of his 
tail? What variety there is in those 
positions and those movements! To 
some people—Dundrearys and the like 
—the dog only wags his tail. (And by 
the by, the point of the Dundreary joke 
about the dog wagging his tail because 
the tail could not wag the dog has al- 
ways seemed to me to be one of those 
things that no fellow can find out.) But 
wagging is the primitive and rudiment- 
ary notion of the movement of the dog’s 
tail. The mere lateral agitation is sub- 
ject to many modifications, all of which 


image of the closed 


who 





are fall of significance to the worthy 
student and lover of this faithful com- 
panionof man. There is the steady 
swing of welcome, the grand circular 
movement of ecstatic joy and high 
spirits, the gentle end-shake of pleased 
anticipation, the quiver of suppressed 
excitement. There is the rigid vibra- 
53 


DISSERTATION CONCERNING 


poas’ TAILS. 


tion of anger, the droop of low spirits, 
and finally the reverse action of defeat 
or shame, or of both, by which the tail 
the 
These and other more minute and deli- 
the 
mere wag are clear to the eye of the 


is drawn close between 


legs. 


cately significant variations of 
worthy dog-lover. I wonder if the dog 
classifies his master’s movements in 
like manner; or rather I should say that 
it is wonderful that he does so. For do 
so he must, or he would not know his 
master’s mood and meaning at © glance, 
as he does if he is a dog of any breed- 
ing or intellectual culture. And yet in 
his doing so what a result of minute 
observation and exact memory! Ile 
far nicer and finer in this respect than 
his master is in the same with regard 
to him; for the signs and expressions 
of the man’s mood are far more deli- 
cate and evanescent than the dog’s. If 
that power which enables my dog to 
learn and to remember the significance 
of the most delicate inflections of 
voice, and the slightest motion of my 
hand, to know, as any clever, well-bred 


my 


dog knows, when his master crosses 
the hall, whether he is merely passing 
from one room to another, or is going 
out to walk, to 
he is keeping his hat on in thought- 
lessness or has put it on as a shelter— 
if this 

reason, I 


perceive whether 


power is instinct, what is 
ask of those find 
anything the 
quantification of the predicate and 
the binomial theorem ? I confess that 
the too 


who 


reason in short of 


distinction is fine for me 
to draw. Nor do I grieve at all over 
my inability to separate myself entire- 
ly from these at least of my brute fel- 
low creatures. Nothing that has ever 
been said of dogs is too much in their 
I have been the happy owner 
of some dogs who seemed happy in 
I am now 
bereaved; leading as far as they and 


one 


praise. 


their master, and of whom 
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their race are concerned an utterly de- 
praved and dogless life. I love the 
creatures, and I delight in their love, 
and in their meek, dumb trust in me; 
a trust which therefore (I know that I 
may say it) never was misplaced. 
They are the only dependents that I 
like; for they do not build schemes, 
and draw conclusions, and call me to 
account, and set up claims as to what 
I shall do because of what I have done, 
like some men and most women; but 
they simply love and trust from day 
to day, coming to-day with the same 
unquestioning love and trust they 
brought yesterday, yet taking every 
day’s kindness and every day’s new 
favor with fresh and joyful acknowl- 
edgment. 

Dogs cannot laugh, except with their 
tails; and then their laugh is a laugh 
of joy. I doubt the existence of adog- 
gish sense of humor. But scorn and 
contempt they undoubtedly do feel— 
they show it to other dogs, and I be- 
lieve that they must feel it for some 
men. At least I should not like to 
run the risk of losing the respect of a 
dog of any character. I should cer- 
tainly see it in the contemptuous whisk 
of his tail, and in the sidelong glance 
of his eye. The most supreme exhibi- 
tion of contempt that I ever saw was 
from a dog of mine. He was a noble 
beast, large and beautiful. His sire 
was an English bloodhound, his dam a 
Saint Bernard mastiff. He was fawn- 
colored, brindled, and his ears were 
softer than the finest silk. He was so 
big that he could stand on all-fours 
and take a roll with his mouth from a 
dining table, and that he could spring 
up, put his paws on my shoulder, and 
look me in the face. And yet I had 
a little black-and-tan terrier that 
would bully dear old Thor—for so I 
named him—out of everything; 


g; every- 
thing, that is, 


but bones, meatless 
bones; for that isa subject upon which 
no dog of any delicate sense of what is 
due to himself will allow the least out- 
side interference. But Thor loved 
Puck, and would let the little rascal do 
almost what he liked; and when his 
teasing and impudence reached a point 
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that was intolerable, the grand old 
fellow, instead of taking his tormentor 
by the back of the neck and quietly 
dropping him somewhere out of the 
way, would meekly come and put up his 
great paw on my knee to beg me to go 
out and set matters straight. And yet 
for Puck he would fight anything; and 
many was the row into which he got by 
standing up for his quarrelsome little 
playfellow. 

One day I took Thor with me on a 
new walk, in the course of which we 
passed the gate of a farmer who had 
two large pointer dogs, who were very 
cross and quarrelsome both with man 
and beast; even so much so that they 
attacked men that came to the gate. 
As we approached the gate, there they 
lay together outside of it upon the 
close greensward that stretched into 
the road, At the sight of Thor they 
pricked up their ears, rose to their 
feet, and began to growl. Thor, trot- 
ting on ahead of me, turned his head a 
moment, but kept on his trot. As we 
drew near they crouched together up- 
on their bellies, and began to move 
thus toward the middle of the road; 
and when we were opposite their gate, 
with one yelping bark they made a si- 
multaneous rush upon the stranger. 
Oh, Thor, Thor, did the spirit of Shake- 
speare enter into thee, that without 
even turning thy head again, thou 
heavedst up thy leg, like Crab’s dog, 
and served those dogs as he served the 
gentlewoman’s farthingale, and then 
joggedst on as if nothing had happen- 
ed, leaving them to sneak back to 
their lair, with their tails between their 
legs, less in fear than in astonishment, 
and thy delighted master to cleave the 
sky with laughter? Verily, I think there 
be some human curs, who like to spring 
yelping upon a man merely because 
he isa stranger, whom it would be well 
if some big human mastiff would treat 
somewhat after the same fashion, 
They deserve no more respectful con- 
sideration. 

But I am wandering from my point, 
with which indeed the 
dogs and the meaning of the move- 
ments of their tails has little to do, 


sagacity of 
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The dog whose tail I have now in 
mind, as I had a month ago, belonged 
to Alcibiades. Many of my readers 
will remember the story. Alcibiades 
had a very beautiful and very valuable 
dog, worth twelve mine. One day 
the dog appeared without his tail, 
which had been very beautiful. Alci- 
biades had cut it off. Being asked by 
his friends why he had thus mutilated 
so valuable an animal, he replied that 
he Athenians were sure to talk about 
something in regard to him, and that 
he had cut off his dog’s tail to give 
them occasion for their gabble; they 
might as well talk about that as about 
anything else. As I am writing from 
memory, and have not time to look up 
the anecdote, I may not be quite accu- 
rate, most learned Scrutatore (Monier 
Williams says, in the introduction to 
his Sanskrit dictionary, that he has 
come to the conclusion that no one is 
quite accurate); but these are at least 
the essential points of it. 

Now the paragraph about Moses and 
the Nineticth Psalm was the tail of 
my dog Heterophemy. 

When [cut the paragraph from ‘‘ The 
Galaxy” six years ago, I laid it by 
with my other memorandums upon the 
same subject, without further consid- 
eration; but when I came to use it, the 
fact of the connection of Moses’s name 
with this psalm of course came to my 
recollection, and I was at first also of 
course going to lay it aside and use 
some other example in place of it; but 
I thought of Alcibiades and his dog’s 
tail, and I determined to let it remain, 
although I was careful not to say ei- 
ther that David wrote this psalm or that 
Moses did not, but to use only the 
common phrase that David wrote the 
psalms. ForI felt sure that although the 
purpose of the article was to direct at- 
tention to a very interesting and hith- 
erto unaccounted for, and I believe un- 
considered, mental phenomenon, and 
notwithstanding my endeavor in this 
very article to point out the folly and 
the pettiness of carping at trifling in- 
accuracy, there would not be lacking 
men who would seize upon what they 
supposed was an exhibition of ignor- 
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ance in those few lines, and give more 
attention to that trifle—trifle, wrong or 
right—than to all the other facts and 
thoughts in those many pages. 

The event proved that I was not 
wrong in my supposition; although I 
admit that I did not look for quite so 
sudden and so marked a realization of 
my anticipation. For hardly was the 
November number of ‘‘The Gataxy” 
published when the various members 
of the Carper’s Club began to put 
themselves in communication with me 
directly or through the newspapers. 
Indeed, my first knowledge that the 
number containing my article was pub- 
lished, even before I had seen it my- 
self, was the receipt of an anonymous 
communication tell :g me that I had 
shown my ignorance of what the writer 
knew—the authorship of the Ninetieth 
Psalm. Similar exhibitions of learn- 
ing, thoughtful consideration, and 
good nature began to pour in on post- 
al cards, in letters, in articles in news- 
papers. The little literary man on 
every little country newspaper rushed 
into print with the results of his pro- 
found Biblical studies: to wit, the 
reading of the prefix to the Ninetieth 
Psalm.* I received half a dozen in 
one day, and have had an average of 
two daily since the article was pub- 
lished. Nulla dies sine linea to me upon 
this subject. They were glceful, 
scornful, sneering, grave, stupid, but 
all more or less exulting in tone, and 


* Here is a very mild specimen of the sort of 
thing that I received. For these learned gentlemen 
did not hide their lizhts under bushels, or in the 
sweetness of their natures refrain themselves from 
sending me their pleasant paragraphs: 

‘““Mr. Richard Grant White, in the November 
* Galaxy,’ explains, by means of a new word and 
many illustrative quotations, how it was that he 
came to say, ina former article, that ‘2 gills are 
a pint.’ ‘Heterophemy’ means saying some- 
thing different from what is intended, and de- 
scribes a common failing. But Mr. White, after 
quoting a writer who has said, ‘Moses, in the 
Ninetieth Psalm, says,’ etc., remarks, ‘ Every 
one knows that David wrote the Psalms’ Now 
there is a book, not unknown to philologists, 
which, among other useful matter, contains this 
very Psalm, and gives its title as‘ A prayer of 
Moses, the man of God.’ Verify this quotation, 
Mr. White, and let us have another new word.” 

The gentleman will find that as to his last re. 
quest I have obliged him.” 
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awfully crushing in purpose, and on 
the whole were lovely exhibitions of a 
side of human nature that can never 
be sufficiently admired.* It is such a 
high-minded act to stick a pin into a 
man who commits the offence of doing 
what little he can to help others to- 
ward right thinking and speaking; 
it is so generous to try to harrass a hard 
working man of letters; it is so noble 
to pass over a whole article, which at 
least has a purpose, and to fasten upon 
a supposed petty error of detail in a 
single illustrative example, particular- 
ly when the learned writers derived 
their erudition through the laborious 
research of turning to a passage in 
their English Bibles; although of the 
real character and value of it, as the 
event will show, they were as ignorant 
as if it had been written in Chaldee 
or in Sanskrit. 

For all these scornful censors had to 
learn when they wrote, if they have 
not yet to learn, that although we in 
common speak of the whole Psalter as 
David’s, the authorship of most of the 
Psalms is one of the most mooted 
questions in Biblical criticism, and 
that the authorship of this particular 
Ninetieth Psalm is not yet ascertained 
to the general satisfaction of Biblical 
scholars. Still more ignorant were 
they, of course, that the weight of 
critical authority is decidedly against 
its having been written by Moses. As 
for me, long before I bad made myself 
acquainted with the discussion of the 
subject by writers of authority, or in- 
deed by any Biblical critics whatever, 


* One letter was so lackine in that mere external 
decorum which may well never be laid aside be- 
tween man and man, on however intimate a foot- 
ing they may be, not to say between men who 
are entire strangers, that I thought the best dis- 
position to be made of it was to return it to the 
writer in a blank envelope as a lesson in polite- 
ness. Butitis only fair to say that a small pro- 
portion of these letters were very different from 
this in tone. Of these, one which was received 
after this article was written and dated ‘‘ Colum- 
bus, October 25th,"’ contains this passage, in 
which the writer, J. R. S., will see that the truth 
of the matter dawned upon him: ‘It is a matter 
of great curiosity to me whether the blunder was 
made (to speak Hibernically) on purpose, or not. 
My first feeling on reading it was of pure and 
blauk surprise.” 
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I had come to the conclusion that Mo- 
ses could not have been its author 

In the inscription of this Psalm it is 
called, according to our received Eng- 
lish translation, ‘‘A prayer of Moses, 
the man of God.” But the terms of 
this inscription are in themselves evi- 
dence that it was not prefixed to the 
Psalm by Moses himself. ‘‘ The meek- 
est man” would not so designate him- 
self in the title of anything the author- 
ship of which he wished to claim; and 
indeed there is no reason for believing 
that the writers of any of the Psalms 
prefixed their names to their works. 
The prefixes, giving names, and sub- 
jects, and occasions, were added, ac- 
cording to the general consent of Bib- 
lical critics, when the Psalter was 
made up and arranged in five books, 
long after most of them, if not all of 
them, were written. This Psalm was 
then assigned to Moses—if the prefix 
be really such an assignment, as to 
which there is something to be said 
anon—not only long after the time of 
Moses, but long after that of David; 
and at the most we can accept this pre- 
fix only as evidence that there was a 
tradition at least many hundred years 
old, that this psalm was written by 
Moses. 

My conclusion that Moses did not 
write it was formed upon internal evi- 
dence, which it would seem must 
strike every thoughtful reader who is 
acquainted with the earlier books of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. It is in the 
passage in regard to the life of man: 

The days of our years are threescore years and 
ten; and if by reason of strength they be four- 
score years, yet is their. strength labor and sor- 
row; for it is soon cut off, and we fly away. 

Now this passage is one that Moses, 
of all men, would not have written; 
for we are told that he lived to be an 
hundred and twenty years old; and not 
only so, but that ‘* neither was his eye 
dim nor his natural strength abated.” 
Nor was Moses alone or exceptional in 
this respect among his contemporaries 
or his successors. Joshua, who be- 
longed to the next generation, and who 
led Israel after him, died at the age of 
one hundred and ten years; Moses’s 
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brother Aaron lived to be one hundred 
and twenty-three years old, his sister 
Miriam to be one hundred and thirty 
years old; the lawgiver having seen 
his elder brother and sister attain these 
years, for they died before him; and 
all these persons, it appears, died in 
the full possession of their faculties. 
Moreover, there is no allusion in the 
psalin to the condition or to the trials 
of the Israelites in Moses’s time, a sub- 
ject which filled his mind, and which 
could not have been absent from it on 
such an occasion. This was my own 
independent conclusion, and such, it 
seems to me, must be the conclusion of 
every reader who thinks for himself, 
and who is not concerned in estab- 
lishing the literal, verbal accuracy of 
every passage in that assemblage of 
heterogeneous but grand and all-im- 
portant religious writings which, pro- 
duced through a period of many cen- 
turies, we have gathered into one book 
and called ‘‘ The Bible.” 

What had occurred to me had of 
course impressed much more 
and had been elaborated by men of 
high authority in Biblical criticism—a 
department of literature in which I 
make no pretensions of any but the 


strongly 


most superficial acquirements. It is 
only necessary to turn to Clarke’s well- 
known commentary on the Bible to 
find these conclusions set forth in the 
following language: + 


—but that it could not be Moses the lawgiver 
is evident from this consideration, that the age of 
man was not then [in Moses’s time] seventy or 
eighty years, which is here stated to be its almost 
universal limit. For Joshualived to one hundred 
and ten years, Moses himself to one hundred and 
twenty, Miriam, his sister, to one hundred and 
thirty, Aaron, his brother, to one hundred and 
twenty-three. Therefore the psalm can- 
not at all refer tosuch ancient times. If the title 
be regarded as at all authentic, it must refer to 
some other person of the name; and indeed ish 
Elohim, a man of God, a divinely inspired man, 
agrees to the times of the prophets who were thus 
denominated. The pszlm was doubtless com- 
posed during or after the captivity, and most 
probably on their return, when they were engaged 
in rebuilding the temple, and this, as Dr. Ken- 
nicott conjectures, may be “‘the work of their 
hands,’ which they pray God to bless and pros- 
per. 


The main point here rests upon an 


objection which, it to me, can- 


seems 
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not be set aside; but the conjecture 
that the Moses meant in the inscrip- 
tion is another Moses than the lawgiver 
is nota happy one. For the designation 
**the man of God” points clearly to the 
great leader of the Hebrews, who is 
so specifically designated in Deutecron- 
omy (chap. xxxili. 1) and in Joshua 
(chap. xvi. 6). But a still stronger ob- 
jection, to my mind, to this view of 
the prefix, is that it sets aside the dra- 
matic and purpose which 
pervades the whole Psalter. This dra- 
matic motive is recognized by Bishop 
Horne in 


Psalms,” in which he remarks of this 


character 


his ‘‘Introduction to the 


one, that *’ DY him [ Moses] it is im- 
agined to have been composed when 
God shortened the days of the mur- 
muring Israelites in the wilderness.” 
Of the eminent German Biblical 
critics the ablest are decidedly against 
the Mosaic authorship of this psalm; 
Kiister placing the date of its compo- 
sition during the captivity, and Ru- 
dinger bringing it down as late as the 
time of the Maccabees, four hundred 
and fifty years after David and thir- 
teen hundred after Moses. 
berg, it is true, favors the literal accep- 
tation of the prefix to this psalm; but 
this was to be expected of him; of 
whom Perowne well remarks in the 
preface to his admii.ble new transla- 
tion of the Psalms, with commentary, 
that ‘‘the laborious dulness of Heng- 
stenberg renders it a tedious task to 
When, there- 


fore, the opinionsof such Biblical crit- 


Tengsten- 


read his commentary.” 
ics as Horne and Clarke and Kenni- 
cott, and Kiister and Rudinger, and 
Gesenius and Ewald, are taken into con- 
sideration, it seems that we may safely 
deny that this psalm is to be accepted 
as the composition of Moses, upon the 
authority of a mere inscription. 

For as to the inscriptions of the 
Psalms, it is conceded on all 
that they are not to be accepted impli- 
citly, because in some cases we know 
that they are erroneous. Thus Pe- 
rowne, although he is one of those 
who believe in the Mosaic authorship of 
‘* When 


come to examine the Psalms more 


hands 


the psalm in question, says: 


Wie 
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closely, and to compare their contents 
with their reputed authorship, we 
find ourselves compelled very often to 
reject the latter. . . . Such facts 
prove convincingly that all the in- 
scriptions are not trustworthy, and 
consequently that they must be tested 
by a careful examination of the style 
and contents of the Psalms to which 
they are severally prefixed.” (Intro 
duction, pp. 95, 96.) The German 
critic Riickert also has shown in his 
translation that the inscriptions ‘‘ are 
often merely guessed at from the con- 
tents, and that contrary to all prob- 
ability.” (Apud Perowne, Introd., p. 
101.) The substance of the inscription 
has manifestly been often derived from 
words or allusions in the psalm—a 
very obvious and natural device—even 
when it has no support in the general 
tenor of the composition. And with 
regard to a great number of these in- 
scriptions, it may be seen by a mere 
consultation ef the margins of any 
good polyglot edition of the Bible 
that words which in the text ascribe 
the composition to a certain person 
may as well mean that it was written 
for him. Some of the most eminent 
Biblical critics insist upon this con- 
struction of the Hebrew preposition 
of possession. This ambiguity is con- 
stant, and is admitted in regard to 
the Asaphian psalms and those which 
bear the name of the Sons of Korah. 
But there is one psalm as to which it 
is particularly worthy of note, the One 
Hundred and Second. This psalm 
bears the very interesting inscription, 
‘*A prayer of the afflicted, when he is 
overwhelmed and poureth out his soul 
before the Lord.” This inscription is 
peculiar; there is none other like it. 
It describes the character of the psalm 
and marks the circumstances under 
which it should be used. It is like a 
rubric in a liturgy. All the other in- 
scriptions stop short with the supposed 
ascription of authorship, with some his- 
torical reference, or some musical or 
choir direction. And yet Perowne 
says of this psalm, that it ‘‘ must have 
been written by one of the exiles in 
Babylon, probably toward the close of 
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the captivity, when the hope of a re- 
turn seemed no longer doubtful.” 
Why? There is nothing in the psalm 
which makes such a theory of its au- 
thorship necessary, hardly anything 
that makes it tenable. It would be 
much more consistent with the pecu- 
liar nature of this singular inscription 
to regard it as a prayer written ‘‘/for 
tle afflicted,” and for use under cer- 
tain circumstances, like some of the 
collects in the English Liturgy. The 
same preposition of possession, or ra- 
ther of pertaining, is used in this case 
as in the others; and we find even in 
the polyglot margin, that we may read, 
‘* A prayer sor the afflicted,” etc. 

These facts lead to the consideration 
of the dramatic character and motive 
of many, perhaps of most of the 
Psalms; a character and a motive 
which appear in a very considerable 
part of the sacred Hebrew writings. 
Job is notably a dramatic poem. And 
it is pertinent to our subject to remark 
that this grand composition, once re- 
garded as of the remotest (Hebrew) an- 
tiquity, and even attributed, like the 
Ninetieth Psalm, to Moses, is now de- 
termined by the highest critical au- 
thority to be a comparatively modern 
composition, and to have been written 
so late as the time of Solomon, or be- 
tween the Assyrian and Babylonian 
captivity. The dramatic character of 
the Psalms appears so early as the sec- 
ond of the collection. In this there is 
really a dramatic progress, and the 
personages are four, one of ‘hem be- 
ing Jehovah himself, who respectively 
take up their parts, at verses 1, 4, 7, 
and 10, somewhat as in the prologue 
to ‘* Faust.” 

There is no room for doubt that even 
some of the psalms which are attrib- 
ted to David himself by the inscrip- 
tions of the Psalter are not of his com- 
position. It is conceded on all hends 
that of those in the fifth book (the | 
part of the collection, and that which 
is generally occupied by psalms of the 
latest composition) which bear his 
name, the greater number, if not all, 
are attributed to him by obvious mis- 
And even 


take. in the first book 


: 
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which is regarded as exclusively Da- 
vidian, and which contains the oldest 
psalms, there is one of which the inter- 
nal evidence shows that it could not 
have been written by David. This is 
the Fifth Psalm, in which the writer 
addressing God says, ‘* I will come into 
thy house,” and ‘‘in thy fear will I 
worship toward thy holy temple.” 
Now in David’s time there was not 
only no temple, but no building of 
any kind consecrated to worship (the 
Jews having then no synagogues); for 
we are expressly told (1 Chronicles 
xvii. 1) that at that time ‘‘the ark of 
the covenant of the Lord remained un- 
der curtains.” The word in this 
psalm translated temple, heycal, is ad- 
mitted by all Hebrew scholars to mean 
a large building, a palace; and vari- 
ous ingenious ways have been adopted 
to do away with the force of the obvi- 
ous conclusion. The rational way of 
accounting for the incongruity would 
seem to be the assumption that this 
psalm was written in the character of 
David, or for David, by some sacred 
poet of a later time who fell into this 
anachronism. A like difficulty, or 
rather one of an historical nature, oc- 
curs in regard to the beautiful Filty- 
sixth Psalm, which, according to the 
inscription, is ‘‘a mitcham [or elabo- 
rate song| of David when the Philis- 
tines took him in Gath.” But in all 
the minute record of the events of Da- 
vid’s life there o mention of any 
such event; whence doubt on all 
hands; and the eminent German critic 
Hupfeld concludes positively that the 
The 
psalm would seem to have been writ- 
ten by some poet to conform to a vague 
tradition. And in like manner the 
Ninetieth Psalm may be accepted, in ac- 
cordance with reason, with the gene- 
ral poetical habit, and with the dra- 
matic character of much of the Psalter, 
as a composition written in the char- 
acter of Moses; as some poet of past 
or of the present time might write a 
song for one of the medigval saints, 
or for Moses himself. 

I turn back a moment to remark 
again upon the prefix to the Fifty-sixth 


inscription is not to be trusted. 
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Psalm. In our translation this tells us 
that the psalin is ‘‘ To the chief musi- 
cian upon Jonath-elem-rechokim.” But 
these rather choky words, quite un- 
meaning to us as they stand, have, 
full of 
Jonath-elem-rechokim is 
instrument of the Jew- 
something very 
interest- 


it seems, a meaning 
gestion. 
a discordant 
ish persuasion, but 
different much 
if Perowne’s translation is to be 
relied upon. He gives this part of the 
prefix thus: To 
the tune of ‘ The silent dove in far-off 
lands,’” the latter words being, it 
the name of an old song to 
which the poet wrote his verses. Sure- 
ly there never was a title or a first line 


sug- 


not 


and more 


ing, 


‘*For the precentor. 


seems, 


of a song that gave sweeter promise, 
The words have a touching sadness 
and are full of significance. It is a 
thousand pities that this old Hebrew 
ballad hopelessly 
This moreover 
that 
songs of their kind, and were written 
by poets to this tune and to that, 
which were in favor with the people. 


has been lost. 
prefix 


the Psalms were like 


shows us 


any other 


These songs seem to have been gath- 
ered together, as the proverbs called 
Solomon’s were gathered, and gradu- 
ally to have acquired an authoritative 
and sacred character, and finally to 
have brought within what is 
known as the canon. The 
Ilezekiah,” sometimes called the Leze- 
kiah college, had much todo with this; 
and it is believed with much proba- 
bility, by some critics, that Nehemiah 
gave the Psalter the benefit of a very 
thorough editing. It is at least not 
impossible that he and the men of the 
Hezekiah college did something more. 

So much upon the fact gleefully dis- 


been 
‘*men of 


covered and with triumphant scorn an- 
nounced, that the writer of ‘‘ Hetero- 
phemy” was grossly ignorant of so 
well known and indisputable a fact as 
that Moses wrote the Ninetieth Psalm; 
a fact which may possibly seem not 
quite so indisputable to some of my 
cynicasters now as it did a month ago. 
I say possibly; for there is no calculat- 
ing the density and resisting power of 
the brain of that sort of creature. The 
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hardness of Pharaoh’s heart was noth- 
ing to it. But as—following Professor 
Whitney’s example—I told my readers 
something of the circumstances under 
which I acquired, or rather imbibed, 
my pronunciation of English, I will 
tell the cynicasters how it was that I 
attained such a pitch of ignorance 
about the Psalms. My grandfather, 
with whom I was a great deal in my 
boyhood, as I mentioned before, was a 
clergyman of the Episcopal church, 
and he was a Hebrew and Biblical 
scholar of notable acquirements for his 
day in this country. My father in his 
boyhood was also a fair Hebrew schol- 
ar, and was all his life a constant stu- 
dent of the Bible. As for myself, T am 
a sad backslider, and hardly know gim- 
mel from tsadi. But time 
when I was five years old until I was 
twenty-one I was, partly from neces- 
sity and partly from inclination, an in- 
cessant reader and student of the Bi- 
ble—as a Sunday-school scholar and 
teacher, a  Bible-class and 
teacher, a hearer of the Bible regu- 


from the 


scholar 


larly morning and evening, at home, 
at boarding school, at college, at 
church, where I during that 
time always twice a week and often 
three or four times. Will I, nill I, I 
was compelled to study the Bible, to 
search it for proofs of doctrine and 
facts of sacred history, to follow in 
my own copy what was read by the 
clergyman, by my grandfather and my 
father, to read it aloud, to learn it by 
heart. I read not many books. I 
grew up on the Bible, Shakespeare, 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, the Waverley 
novels, and Magazine. 
These and my college curriculum were 
eading 


was 


Black wood’s 


more than the staple of my 
during my minority: they formed al- 
most the whole of it until after I left 
college. So I venture to say to the 
liers in wait for me, and other liars, 
that when they have the exquisite de- 
light of catching me tripping, it will 
probably not be as to facts which lie 
patent to all the world upon the pages 
of the English Bible. I may be ignor- 
ant of Shakespeare, unable to distin- 
guish the style of ‘‘Love’s Labor's 
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Lost ” from thet of ‘‘ King Lear”; in 
music I may not know the difference be- 
tween Bach and Offenbach, or be able 
to tell the sound-post of a violin from 
the base-bar, or the curves of Stainer 
from those of Stradiuarius; of my 
mother tongue I may know nothing, 
and I confess that my acquaintance 
with it is fur from perfect; but I 
will venture to say to the professors 
and practisers of the noble art of 
cynicasterism that although in regard 
to my early training I may be a terri- 
ble example of that excellent proverb, 
‘* Bring upa child in the way he should 
and when he is old he will 
straightway depart from it,” that— 
making no pretence whatever to 
Biblical criticism—if they challenge 
me on my knowledge of what is with- 
in what the preacher of the sermon on 
the harp of a thousand strings called 
‘‘the leds of the Bible,” they may 
possibly find that I am homo unius libri. 

And to me the most amusing part of 
all this is that they did not make—not 
one of them—the point against me 
which they might have mate. They 
were blind to an essential incongruity, 
and saw eagerly only the petty and un- 

For the 
which is the occasion 


£0, 


error, 


” 


essential 


66 » Gala 


passage in 





of their woful triumph is not an exam- 


ple of heterophemy. Even on the 
ground that Moses did not write the 
Ninetieth Psalm, the assertion that he 
did so is not heterophemous. In that 
case it is a mere error of fact, or of 
judgment. But the writer who made 
it said just what he meant to say; 
whereas the essence of heterophemy is 
thinking one thing and saying anoth- 
er. Of this one of my correspondents, 
the editor of a newspaper of standing 
in New England, sends me a singular 
and interesting example. Writing an 
article upon my article, he had occasion 
to mention the occasion of the latter, 
my heterophemism, pint.” 
The result appears in the concluding 
paragraph of his article, which here 
follows: 

Perhaps the best illustration which we can 
give that there is something in Mr. White's theory 
will be the simple statement that in writing this 
very paragraph, on looking back after ten or 


**2 gills on 











twelve lines had been written, we were some- 
what astonished and amused to find that we had 
written the quotation thus: ** that two pinis make 
We certainly never thought a gill 
measure would bear such a strain and we submit 
the case as another example of what Mr. White 
has named ‘** Heterophemy.”’ 

He sends me a corrected proof of the 
article, and with it the manuscript as it 
was originally written; and there it is, 
as plain and clear as the type on this 
page, ‘‘two pints make one gill.”’ This 
is a very perfect and striking instance 
of hetercphemy; and, as in my own 
case, it will be seen that the error of 
statement had no connection whatever 
with ignorance or forgetfulness, of 
even the most 
was a matter which had nothing to do 
with the character of our metrical sys- 
tem, or want of system; and was not 
to be helped by the introduction of a 
decimal system. 

As to heterophemy, I think it is 
pretty clear now to all men ls 
what that is; but what is cynicaster- 
Well, it is a 


which does not 


one gill.” 


momentary nature, and 


‘3 min 


3 


isin ? sort of sneering 


and carping attain to 
the dignity of cynicism; cynicism be- 
ing the behavior of a surly dog. A 


cynic may not be quite lovely, not ex- 
actly the man that you would clasp to 
your bosom; but still he is generally a 
person whose criticisms have a basis 
of observation and of fact, and often 
of sagacity, and even of perverted wis- 
But the little 
would be a cynic, but is too ignorant, 


dom. creature who 
and too foolish, and who has no elc- 
meat of cynicism in him but the de- 
sire to be disagreeable, is a cynicaster. 
As to this use of the derogatory suilix 
aster (which appears in poeticaster and 
politicuster), I once disagreed with Dr. 
Hall, the man who wrote a little book 
with the cynicastrical purpose of 
ing me the greatest 
and doing me the most possible harm. 
But on this point my assailant was 
right and I was wrong. The termina- 


olV- 


possible offence 


tion aster, although quite uncommon, 
has the best Latin authority; as parisi- 
taster, a bit of a parasite, by Terence, 
and surdaster, rather deaf, by Cicero; 
it being used by either author only 
once. (See Roby’s Latin Grammar, p. 


339.) And so a cynicaster (although 
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Latin is joined to Greck) may be used 
as the name of one who is a bit of a 
cynic; and cynicasterism as the name 
of the meanest and mest contemptibie 
occupation of the smallest human mind. 

Am I free from it? Perhaps not; 
but I think that whatever may be my 
other faults, I am without that. I know 
that in all my life I have never written 
one letter about another man’s errors, 
or faults, or failings: that I have never 
published a single paragraph with like 
purpose, except in self-defence. One 
of the crew who o} 
newspaper on this occasion said that 
I ‘*‘berated”’ a New York newspaper 
for its ignorance of the Bible. I did 
But I notice the false 


assertion only because it is one of a 


yened on me in a 


no such thing. 


kind that I have seen frequently made 
Why, I cannot conjec- 
ture; for although I sometimes find 


about myself. 


fault with things, I may almost ven- 
ture to say that I never do so with men, 
The exceptions are a very few cases 
in which I have resented personal at- 
tacks that meant mischief; and even 
then my retort, except in one case, 
took the shape of a little harmless fun, 
I have a proposition to make to these 
gentlemen who say that I berate peo- 
I have been writing now pretty 
What I 
has been read and is ac- 
and much, too far 
more than I desired, has been critical 
Now, if any one of these gen- 


ple. 
steadily for twenty years. 
have written 
cessible, much, 
work. 
tlemen will find in any book or article 
of mine a single unkind or sharp, not 
any 
person whatever, except by way of re- 
tort for a 
he may have from the publishers of 
‘“*The Galaxy,” 
hundred dollars for his own use, or for 


to say ill-natured remark about 


venomous personal attack, 
on my account, one 
that of any one of those benevolent in- 
stitutions to which magnanimous crea- 


tures devote the dollars with which they 
do not wish to soil their own fingers. 


As to Moses and the Psalms, my 
cynicasters, Tray, Blanche, Sweet- 
heart, and the rest, may slink off to- 


gether, with their tails properly dis- 
posed, to yelp in unison. 
RicHaRD GRANT WuilTE. 
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THE STUMP AND TIE PRESS. 
ONE pompous proverb was badly dam- 
aged in the present elections—the proverb 


that ‘‘ Revolutions never go backward.” 
It is sad to see so august an adage 


brought to grief, but haply the Polonius 
of politics may console himself by taking 
for his guiding maxim in the future 
some bit of wisdom like this: Tides ebb 
as well as flow, and tidal waves subside. 

The autumn canvass showed once more 
how nowadays we turn over to the press 
a good part of the wrangling formerly 
done by the people. It is a comfort to 
quarrel by proxy. That inestimable la- 
bor-saving machinery of the newspaper, 
which has so largely taken charge of pul- 
pit and jury-box, now leaves little for the 
voter to do but read and ballot. He can 
valmly trust the editors to get by the 
ears, conscious that all the distortion and 
deceit, lies and libels, belligerency and 
blackguardism that his party needs, free 
and untrammeled journalisin will sup- 
ply. Where now are the battles between 
torchlight processions, the mobbings of 
meetings, the eggings not on but off of 
orators, that enlivened the politics of 
twenty years ago? Dirk and Derringer 
have quitted the polls; fire laddie and 
pugilist no longer disembowel the obsti- 
nate voter; the occupation of the ‘* Blood 
Tubs’’ is gone; the only extant ‘‘ Plug 
Uglies” are those of the press, and these 
only stab at reputations, not life. 

This same labor-saving machine per- 
forms also the duties of abuse after elec- 
tion. ‘‘ Yesterday a free people crushed 
the handful of thieves and traitors who 
conspired to overthrow the liberties of 
this continent.” This means that in 
Ohio out of half a million votes Allen 
gets 817 plurality in ’°73 or Hayes five 
thousand odd in ’75. Let a man escape 
defeat, and it is atriumph of ‘‘ the sover- 
eign people” over “miscreants” and 
*dastards.” When 763,421 ballots out- 
vote 761,213, the press of the majority 
cries out that patriotism and righteous- 
ness have overcome insolence, dishonor, 
and foul conspiracy; whereas the minor- 
ity declare that ‘‘by wholesale frauds 


the verdict of the sovereign people was 
set aside, and liberty strangled on ber 
very altar!” Those who vote against us 
are no part of ‘‘the people”; we alone 
are ‘‘the people,” and they a pack of 
ninnies led by knaves. The honesty, the 
intelligence, the virtue are with us, the 
corruption, the ignorance, the villany 
are with ‘‘the enemy.” This being un- 
derstood to start with, the reading of the 
daily paper becomes pleasant and sympa- 
thetic. 

Sometimes the enlightened editor over- 
works his labor-saving machine, in his 
anxiety lest the reader may stray to ran- 
dom topics, and forget political duties. 
He ‘‘introduces” the dry editorial con- 
tribution of Engineer Diggs on the Dari- 
en canal by the startling preface that 
‘If this God-forsaken administration 
had not, in its drunken orgies, drained 
the treasury of untold trillions, our coun- 
try might now be cutting through that 
narrow neck of land which,” ete. Or 
again, when young Papillon presents his 
‘social’? article on ‘‘Human Butter- 
flies,” the expert political editor gives it 
“point,” and makes it ‘‘really go to 
something, by appending the 
while we dally over these 


show” 
moral, ‘* Alas ! 
airy topics, thousands of our colored 
brethren lie freshly hamstringed by the 
banditti in Louisiana.” Through this 
energetic ‘‘ editing,” non-partisan sub- 
jects are made to ‘‘mean something,” 
and the current news is turned to practi- 
cal But, as I said, this offi- 
ciousness is sometimes so overdone as to 
disgust even the zealous reader. In the 
new process for curing sots they flavor 
with a dash of whiskey everything the 
old toper eats and drinks, during weeks 
together, so as to fill him with unuttera- 
ble loathing for the grog; and a like 
sickness comes to some stomachs from a 
newspaper diet in which every dish is 
seasoned with partisan gabble. 

To complete its labor-saving operations 
the press ought to abolish the stump. 
instead of holding political 
why not simply report them as if held, 
and thus save the cost and bother of 


account, 


meetings 
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them? Surely, pungent dramatic criti- 
cisms have been made in newspapers of 
plays that were posted for the night pre- 
vious, but through some tardy accident 
did not come off. Everybody could stay 
comfortably at home and read next morn- 
ing at breakfast vivid accounts of the 
‘*immense outpourings of our most emi- 
nently respectable” or of ‘our horny- 
handed” citizens, as the case might be, 
while ample verge could be given to the 
reporter’s fancy in estimating the num- 
ber of Roman candles burned and the 
torches in line. The orators need only 
prepare slips of their speeches, peppered 
and salted with parenthetical ‘* cheers” 
and ‘‘laughter,”’ to suit their own taste 
or vanity. In fact this part of the labor- 
saving process is already in successful 
practice. I remember that one evening 
a couple of printed slips came into the 
office of the ‘‘ Daily Index,” containing 
speeches that were to be made two hours 
later. One was designed for a rural 
ward, and sonorously began: ‘‘ Fellow 
citizens, what means this vast sea of up- 
turned, anxious faces? What has thus 
called citizens to crowd halls to suffoca- 
tion, and to take high resolve?” The 
expected presence of the vast throng had 
so worked on the orator’s mind that after 
going on at great length about the size 
and character of the multitude, there ap- 
peared in the printed slip a grateful pa- 
renthesis, announcing that his impromp- 
tu tribute te the immense multitude 
would be greeted with (‘‘ Prolonged ap- 
plause”), The very next sentence ex- 
torted parenthetical (‘‘Cheers”). The 
one following was honored by ‘ Ap- 
plause.’”’ The next was interrupted by 
‘* Cheers,” while a brief announcement 
that ‘‘ the taxpayers are on guard” again 
brought ‘* Applause.” In fine, this com- 
mendably short speech, equal to about 
half a column of the “ Index,” had dis- 
counted four cases of ‘‘ cheers,” eight of 
“applause,” one of “ prolonged cheers,” 
one of ‘prolonged applause,” two of 
‘protracted applause,” and three of 
“Cries of ‘That's so !’” while the whole 
was wound up with ‘‘long-continued ap- 
plause.” Whether prodigious throngs 
ever gathered to hear this orator I know 
not ; but if they did, pray heaven they 
exclaimed the exclamations set down for 
them, and put their cheers in the right 
places. 
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On the other printed slip the same dis- 
tinguished orator was by anticipation at 
another place, an hour later. ‘‘I must 
ask this densely crowded audience,” the 
speech began, ‘‘ to bear with me; for my 
voice is somewhat broken. I have just 
left the people of the Ninety-ninth ward. 
They were there in overwhelming num- 
and terrible earnestness. (Ap- 
plause.)” It was clear that if a newspa- 
per should have space only for this sec- 
ond speech, at least the ‘‘ overwhelming 
numbers” would be cared for—it was no 
that prepared those 
This second speech was to be a humorous 
fellow. It was first to start ‘‘ applause,” 
which would quickly change to ‘ laugh- 
ter”; then there would be a little more 
‘*applause,” and then outright ‘‘ shouts 
of laughter.” In short, this second half- 
column speech was also grilled with 
commendatory brackets, enclosing seven 
instances of ‘‘applause,” eight of 
‘*laughter,” eight of ‘‘shouts of laugh- 
ter,” one of ‘‘ cheers,” one of ‘laughter 
and cheers,” one of ‘‘ protracted cheers,” 
two of ‘‘ protracted applause,” two of 
**Cries of ‘ That’s so,’” and one of ** Cries 
of ‘It will be sohere.’” The reader will 
not press me to say what the “Index” 
did with this reprint, but he will be glad 
to hear that the ‘* Boomerang,” the 
**Brummagen,” the ‘‘Hydra,” the 
** Morning Meteor,” and the rest of them, 


bers 


novice orations. 


contained the speeches, sandwiched ejac- 
ulations and all, and hence I maintain 
again that the press is a labor-saving in- 
vention in politics, 


PREPOSTEROUS PETITIONS. 

Tue Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Indianapolis asks that Congress 
shal! forthwith amend the oath of office 
so that all officers of the Government 
must pledge themselves to wholly ab- 
stain from the use of intoxicating drinks 
as a beverage during their term of office. 
A Toledo mission of ‘‘S. of T.” requests 
all clergymen to advocate and all tem- 
perance people to hold weekly prayer- 
meetings for an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States and to the 
Constitution of every State, wholly pro- 
hibiting the importation, manufacture, 
and sale of intoxicating liquors; and 
7,276 Californians, 6,000 Kentuckians, 
and various thousands from other States 
petitioned Congress to the same effect, 
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All this petitioning of Congress seems 
rank folly, when even in Massachusetts, 
a humanitarian and progressive State, 
prohibition has been dropped as a failure. 
Does anybody expect Congress to enact 
a liquor law which a State like Massa- 
chusetts, after long trial, rejects ? This 
kind of temperance energy is only parai- 
leled by that of sundry reformers who 
during the grog-shop crusade urged the 
State Legislatures to pass a law making 
it a misdemeanor to invite any person to 
drink liquor at a public bar, or to accept 
such an invitation ! 

POET AND MANAGER. 

Hap we eyes to sce the 

drama where it exists, we should no long- 
er search despondent for Shakespeares 
that blush under our noses. Few people 
are aware that in October, at a leading 
Philadelphia playhouse, Mrs. John 
Drew’s Arch street Theatre, there was 
performed an historical drama in five 
acts called ‘‘ Queen Mary; or, The Span- 
ish Marriage,” constructed by American 
handiwork from the last poem of Ten- 
nyson—‘‘ a production,” said the adver- 
tisement in the Philadelphia papers 
(referring, I hardly need say, to the play, 
not the poem), ‘‘which will make an 
event in the dramatic history of the 
world, for even now the eyes of England 
and all Europe are upon us.” Meanwhile 
to the houses of citizens the energetic 
manager had sent a printed notice, show- 
ing how ‘‘ Tennyson’s so-called drama ” 
had been fixed up by American taste. 
Calling attention to the interesting fact 
‘*that such an eminent author as Alfred 
Tennyson should deem it not anworthy 
his fame and position to contribute to 
the dramatic literature of the country,” 
the circular added: 


American 


But, alas, when the work was finished, it was 
found impossible to use itin its present form, It 
was found to be a flowery flow of such charming 
language and poetical ideas as could justly be 
expected from such a source, but clothing sucha 
gloomy religious chapter in the history of her 
Catholic Majesty “‘ Queen Mary "as to renderits 
production a dangerous experiment. 

But why is a gloomy subject danger- 
ous? Surely, says the reader, we do not 
ask a jocose treatment of this theme— 
Wyatt in burnt cork, and Cardinal Pole 
whacking about with a stuffed club. 
Softly; that is not what the manager 
means. His aim is to avoid offending 
religious spectators, and hence he adds: 
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With so many different tastes to please, and con- 
flicting opinions to reconcile, any play touching 
upon religious grounds is to be handled with the 
utmost care; as a consequence no theatrical man- 
azer cared to undertake it, thus subjecting them- 
elves to the verdict of a fickle public. True, the 
refined and educated would hold only Tennyson 
responsible for its teachings, but the mass would 
look to the management of the theatre, who alone 
would receive their condemnation, if the elements 
contained therein were found inharmonious with 
the popular idea. 

Here, then, we draw the line betwixt 
a dramatic poet and a Theatrical Man- 
agement; the Management alone receives 
the condemnation of the masses, if the 
elements contained in the play prove in- 
harmonious with the popular idea. 

Well, in this dilemma, what should be 
done with the poem ? Must it sink to 
oblivion ? To quote the Management’s 
circular, ‘‘ Was this exquisite poem, sim- 
ply because badly constructed as a drama, 
to die for want of proper nourishment, 
or should it by proper and vigorous 
treatment, be made to live for ever ?” 
Shades of Colley Cibber forbid the per- 
ishing ! Woman comes to the rescue of 
the poct, takes to her breast this dying 
bantling, all inharmonious though it be 
with the idea of the masses, and supplies 
the nourishment that makes it live for 
ever. ‘‘Mrs. John Drew, of Philadel- 
phia, and Miss Kate Bateman, of Lon- 
don, nearly at the same time decided that 
such a gem in thought and language 
should not be lost to the dramatic litera- 
ture of the present age.” Fortunate de- 
cision ! Miss Bateman put ‘‘ an English 
dramatist at work in London,” while 
‘* Mrs, Drew has been working in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Stephen Fisk, of New York, 
and those portions of the drama severed 
by her pruning knife will be properly 
joined again in a condensed form, by the 
pen of this eminent American author 
and poet.” Pruning knife, condensin 
pump, and cement went merrily to work 
upon the flowery flow of Tennyson, and 
at length the ‘‘ satisfactory completion ’ 
of their task enabled the Management to 
announce for Philadelphia the first pro- 
duction of ‘‘ Queen Mary” on any stage, 
‘‘thus giving to this city a world-wide 
notoriety.” And played it was, to good 
audiences, the piece being put upon the 
stage in excellent style, doing great credit 
to the theatre and its managers. 

The Philadelphia theatre, I have said, 
had determined to give nourishment to 
Tennyson’s poem, and by ‘ proper and 
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vigorous ” treatment to make it live for 
ever. The surgery was vigorous; while 
as for the things of doubtful propriety, 
they were made entirely proper. The 
reader remembers the pathetic words of 
Mary when, being a wife, she believes 
that her prayers are answered and that 
she will become a mother. Now, in the 
Philadelphia play these words are mod- 
estly put into her mouth as a bride, and 
applied to her full-grown Philip, not her 
unborn babe. This is vigor. It is also 
more proper. For it is hardly proper 
to say those other things right on the 
stage. Again, no well-brought-up per- 
son can justify Mary in flying into a tem- 
per and stabbing the portrait of Philip, 
and breaking into a piteous moan that it 
is her husband she has killed. In the Phil- 
adelphia version the portrait was left out, 
and the queen dabbed at the air, But 
these are only examples of a hundred im- 
provements in the nourished play over 
the original poem, and it was with evi- 
dent pride that the Management an- 
nounced that ‘‘ Philadelphia is ahead of 
England in its production, and yet the 
hasty work has not prevented making a 
play that will rank asone of the standard 
productions to remain for all ages.” 
After all, the manager is the drema- 
tist’s best friend. The writer of pyro- 
technic programmes for the Fourt® of 
July, inspired by the subject, soa: in 
the description like one of his own rock- 
ets, and gleams like one of his ‘“ ray- 
onnant” fires—it is sheer immoderation 
in pleasure-hunting to actually go and 
see the fireworks after reading the pro- 
gramme in the morning papers. In like 
manner, when the true manager has once 
undertaken tc put a play upon the stage, 
he beggars the dictionary in praise of it. 
The lawyer eulogizing his client to the 
jury, the auctioneer portraying the love- 
liness of the farm he is selling, does not 
surpass him in generous fancy and flow 
of language. At Pittsburg I saw posters 
on a fence: ‘‘Charley Shaw’s Monster 
Quincuplexial”; and it was a circus and 
minstrel troupe. At the ‘‘ Two-headed 
Girl” exhibition, or rather the ‘‘Two- 


headed Girl Combination,” the ‘‘ combi- 
nation’’ being the Kentucky giant, the 
Nova Scotia giantess, and the Bearded 
Lady, the monstrosities were introduced 
with this speech of the showman: ‘‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen, I have the honor to in- 
troduce to you Captain Ward, the Ken- 
tucky giant. He stands 8 feet 4 inches 
in height [about 7 feet 10 apparently], 
ete. I have also the undisguised plea- 
sure of introducing to you the Bearded 
Lady, who has appeared before all the 
courts of Europe, and has everywhere 
given great satisfaction. Here we have 
the two-headed girl, Chrissy-Milly, the 
most marvellous freak of nature or hu- 
manity ever known. If there was ever 
a more remarkable case, history has re- 
fused to record it. She has two bright 
intellects and two responsible wills, given 
her by the God of creation. But she 
speaks of herself as one, acts as one, and 
when she has finished her career on earth 
she wishes to die together. She will now 
execute a schottische and then sing a 
ballad entitled ‘Put Me in My Little 
Bed in two parts.’” Chrissy-Milly was 
indeed a marvellous ‘‘ combination.” 
The ligature joining these two darkey 
girls was larger than that of the Siamese 
twins, and they were more interesting 
than the Siamese. They were a bright 
couple, comely to look upon, danced 
well, sang well, the one soprano and the 
other contralto (for the reader under- 
stands, of course, that Chrissy-Milly did 
not literally desire to be put into her lit- 
tle bed ‘‘in two parts”—that would be a 
fatal experiment)—in short, with a Bar- 
num to celebrate them they would have 
been the town’s rage. 

Now, in the Philadelphia version of 
“Queen Mary ” occasionally two charae- 
ters were run into one even more efiectu- 
ally than in the case of the two-headed 
girl, and accordingly constituted an his- 
torical *‘ freak ” quite worthy of unusual 
comment. This was probably the mana- 
ger’s view in heralding his production of 
the piece as ‘the fashionable dramatic 
event of the nineteenth century, and one 
to be remembered in after ages.” 

PurLip QUILIBET. 














“THE CHOLERA EPIDEMIC OF 1873.” 

A PAMPHLET with this title, by Dr. 
John M. Woodworth of the United 
States merchant marine hospital service, 
has been issued from the Supervising 
Surgeon’s office of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, The epidemic of 1873 was so se- 
vere, and caused so much alarm, that 
Congress directed an inquiry into its 
ete. This was made the occa- 
sion of an exhaustive examination of the 
subject, the results of which have been 
given to the world in a bulky volume, of 
which the present work forms the open- 
ing chapter. It aims to set forth only 
the relation of the merchant marine to 
the spread of cholera. This relation is, 
however, very intimate, for the inquiry 
has established the fact that cholera has 
but one birthplace on the globe—Hindo- 
stan—and that the opportunity for its 
ravages in other countries is given only 
by means of commerical intercourse. 
Two very striking proofs of this were had 
in 1849. The dreadful epidemic of that 
year was brought by two vessels, both 
of which left Havre at a time when there 
was no cholera in Havre, or in all France. 
But the immigrants came from middle 
Europe, where there was cholera. They 
carried their luggage through France 
probably without opening it to any great 
extent. But in crossing the ocean the 
passengers of one ship, which sailed to 
New Orleans, found the weather so warm 
that they took out lighter clothing from 
their baggage. The passengers of the 
other, on the voyage to New York, had 
colder weather, and opened their baggage 
for warmer clothing. In both 
cholera poison, which had been concealed 
in the packed up garments, was liberated 
and began its work. So in 1873 vessels 
arrived from Holland, Sweden, and Rus- 
sia, and brought their crews and passen- 
gers in perfect health. No infection was 
communicated at the port of entry, but 
when the immigrants reached Carthage, 
Ohio, Crow river, Minnesota, and Yank- 
ton, Dakota, they spread out their cloth- 
ing, and cholera at once appeared at 
those places. Dr. Woodworth’s conclu- 
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sions are summed up in the following 
propositions: 

I, Malignant cholera is caused by the 
access of a specific organic poison to the 
alimentary canal; which poison is devel- 
oped spontaneously only in certain parts 
of India (Hindostan). 

II. This poison is contained primarily, 
so far as the world outside of Hindostan 
is concerned, in the ejections—vomit, 
stools, and urine—of a person already in- 
fected with the disease. 

III. To set up anew the action of the 
poison, a certain period of incubation 
with the presence of alkaline moisture is 
required, which period is completed with- 
in one to three days: a temperature fa- 
voring decomposition and moisture or 
fluid of decided alkaline reaction hasten- 
ing the process, the reverse retarding. 

IV. Favorable conditions {for the 
growth of the poison are found (1) in or- 
dinary potable water, containing nitroge- 
nous organic impurities, alkaline carbon- 
ates, etc.; (2) in decomposing animal 
and vegetable matter possessing an alka- 
line reaction; (3) in the alkaline contents 
of the intestinal portion of the alimentary 
canal, 

V. The period of morbific activity of 
the poison—which lasts, under favorable 
conditions, about three days for a given 
crop—is characterized by the presence of 
bacteria, which appear at the end of the 
period of incubation, and disappear at 
the end of the period of morbific activity. 
That is to say, a cholera ejection, or ma- 
terial containing such, is harmless both 
before the appearance and after the dis- 
appearance of bacteria, but is actively 
poisonous during their presence, 

VI. The morbific properties of the poi- 
son may be preserved in posse for an in- 
definite period in cholera ejections dried 
during the period of incubation, or of in- 
fection matter dried during the period of 
activity. 

VII. The dried particles of cholera 
poison may be carried (in clothing, bed- 
ding, etc.) to any distance; and when 
liberated may find their way direct to the 
alimentary canal through the medium of 
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the air—by entering the mouth and nose 
and being swallowed with the saliva—or, 
less directly, through the medium of wa- 
ter or food in which they have lodged. 

VIII. The poison is destroyed natural- 
ly either by the process of growth or by 
contact with acids: (1) those contained in 
water or soil; (2) acid-gases in the atmo- 
sphere; (3) the acid secretion of the stom- 
ach. 

IX. It may also be destroyed artificial- 
ly (1) by treating the cholera ejections, 
or material containing them, with acids; 
(2) by such acid (gaseous) treatment of 
contaminated atmosphere; (3) by estab- 
lishing an acid diathesis of the system in 
one who has received the poison. 

In regard to the V. proposition it is 
not meant that the bacteria are the chol- 
era poison, but only that they are present 
during its most potent stage. It is 
thought they may even be the destroyers 
of the poison, disappearing as soon as 
they have performed their office. They 
do not differ in appearance from other 
bacteria. As to the total result of the 
inquiry it is gratifying to find that Dr. 
Woodworth thinks that an efficient rem- 
edy for the disease has been found. it 
is sulphuric acid. He says: ‘‘ It may be 
alleged that in the foregoing pages too 
great stress has been laid upon the acid 
prophylaxis of cholera, to the exclusion 
of all others. But the cumulative evi- 
dence of the experience of the last sixty 
years warrants the ground here taken. 
Beginning with the year 1814, the cholera 
literature down to the present time 
abounds in proofs, clinical, physiologi- 
cal, pathological, and meteorological, of 
the efficacy of sulphuric acid, and there 
can be little doubt, despite the dicta of 
the last International Sanitary Confer- 
ence, that we possess in the mineral acids 
a certain means of prophylaxis against 
cholera.” In a note he adds: *‘ The les- 
sons of the epidemic of 1878 point strong- 
ly to the value of sulphuric acid even as 
a therapeutic agent against the disease. 
According to Dr. McClellan, the mortal- 
ity among cholera patients treated with 
acids was only 8 per cent., while the low- 
est mortality rate where other remedies 
were used was 23 per cent., and the 
highest 59 per cent.’’ 





THE DEEPEST SEA. 
Tue Challenger made, on March 28, 





between the Caroline and Ladrone Is- 
lands, one of the deepest soundings ever 
made. Bottom was reached with the net 
at 4,575 fathoms, more than 5 miles, and 
a sample of the sea bed brought up. 
The United States steamer Tuscarora had 
previously made soundirgs in 4,643 and 
4,655 fathoms off the coast of Japan, but 
in neither case was a sample of the bot- 
tom brought up. In the Challenger’s 
case three out of four Miller-Casella ther- 
mometers, especially fitted to withstand 
the pressure at great depths, were crush- 
ed. The fourth registered a temperature 
of 34 deg. 2 min. Fahr., corresponding to 
the depth of 1,500 fathoms, which shows 
that at that place there is a layer of wa- 
ter of uniform temperature 18,450 feet 
thick. The bottom was peculiar, and 
consisted almost entirely of siliceous 
shells of Radiolaria. These Radiolari- 
ans and Diatoms are found to inhabit 
the water all the way down, so that if we 
imagine the layers of 1,000 fathoms each 
to contain equal numbers of them, four 
times as many will die in water of 4,000 
fathoms depth as in that of 1,000 fathoms 
depth, and the bottom of the deeper sea 
will consequently contain a greater pro- 
portion of their shells. This is the ex- 
planation now offered to account for the 
apparent disappearance of the ‘red 
clay,’’ which appears to be less in quan- 
tity at 4,000 than at 2,600 fathoms depth, 
BLAST FURNACE PYROMETERS. 

Proprietors of blast furnaces are 
much troubled by the imperfections of 
the pyrometers which they use to mea- 
sure the temperature of the air forced into 
the furnace. It is very important to 
have this air, which is artificially heated, 
kept at a comparatively regular tempera- 
ture. For the rough conditions of a fur- 
nace it is necessary to have an instru- 
ment which is not likely to get out of or- 
der, and which does not depend upon a 
momentary observation, but marks the 
heat produced continuously, or at least 
for a convenient length of time. None 
of the pyrometers so far invented fulfil 
these conditions. Those in common use 
are notoriously inaccurate, reading some- 
times 20 per cent. too high, and always 
having an unknown but large error, 
The copper ball pyrometer of Dr. Sie- 
mens is momentary in its action, but it is 
the best instrument yet offered. The 
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same inventor lately described an electric 
pyrometer of his invention, in which the 
temperature is recorded by the amount 
of water decomposed by an electric cur- 
rent which passes through a platinum 
wire placed in the hot blast. The con- 
ductivity of platinum decreases as its 
temperature rises, and the amount of 
acid water decomposed in the voltameter 
is accordingly less as the heat is higher. 
The only difference between this and 
other electric pyrometers is in this mode 
of recording the result, the advantage 
being that the observation is not an in- 
stantaneous Still, the apparatus 
requires attention, and is probably too 
troublesome for furnacemen, though it 
may serve very useful purposes in the 
general science of thermometry. A full 
description of it will be found in the 
“Transactions of the Society of Tele- 
graph Engineers.” An idea of the pre- 
cautions necessary in using the appara- 
tus may be had from the following: 

1. The dilute acid employed in the 
two tubes of the voltameter must be of 
equal strength. 

2. After disuse the two tubes and their 
connections must be compared by pass- 
ing a current through them, with equal 
resistance in each branch. 

8. The battery power should be pro- 
portional to the resistances to be mea- 
sured, but less than five Daniells elements 
should not be used. 

With these and other precautions, the 
instrument can be relied on for very ac- 
curate work at any temperatures what- 
ever. 


one, 


THE SPECTROSCOPE IN STORM PREDIC- 
TIONS. 

Storm predictions have not been so 
successful in France this year as in this 
country. Fine, dry weather was an- 
nounced by the ‘‘Old Probabilities ’”’ of 
the Paris Observatory just before the 
rains which produced the fearful floods 
in the south of France, and when the 
celebrated Leverrier rose in the Academy 
of Sciences to explain how the error oc- 
curred, he announced that the signs then 
(July 7) pointed to a cessation of storm 
and the beginning of dry weather, the 
barometer being high in England. That 
declaration was followed by the heavy 
storms in Paris and London, the weather 
being unusually wet for more than a 
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week. Prof. Piazzi Smyth, Astronomer 
Royal for Scotland, comments upon 
these mishaps in ‘ Nature,’’ and an- 


nounces that during the wet weather he 
observed in the spectroscope “‘ from every 
part of the sky, a broad, dark band on 
the less refrangible side of D, and partly 
in the place of it. This band was so in- 
tense as to be the chief feature of the 
whole spectrum; and though no doubt 
‘telluric’ in its origin, was very different 
from the standard telluric effects seen at 
sunset in ordinary weather.’’ The pres- 
ence of this line was not confined to 
London, but was equally marked in the 
clearer atmosphere of Edinburgh, and it 
struck him that the spectroscope might 
prove to be a valuable aid in making 
weather predictions. This idea he was 
able to verify on one occasion. At two 
o'clock on a fine bright July afternoon, 
the sky was clear with the exception of 
some bright, snowy clouds along the 
northern horizon. <A pocket spectro- 
scope turned upon them gave the D line 
unusually intensified, with the smoky 
band beginning on its less refrangible 
side. The clear part of the sky showed 
only the usual Fraunhofer lines, At 11 
o'clock that night rain began, and con- 
tinued for more than two days, During 
three days before the storm, and the 
three days of the storm, the barometer 
and thermometer were both quite tran- 
quil, the barometer not varying more 
than one-eighth of an inch, and the ther- 
mometer showing a maximum change of 
only 4.2 deg. Fahr. While the storn 
continued all the spectrum lines, excep 
the £, disappeared in dull bands, which 
occupied their places very nearly, the 
dark band at D being the main charac- 
teristic, The observations were all made 
with a pocket spectroscope, and the use 
of a more refined instrument will doubt- 
less lead to greater accuracy in the posi- 
tion of the characteristic band. Other 
observers have, to a certain extent, tested 
Prof. Smyth’s discovery, and with con- 
firmatory results. 
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THE ORIGIN OF MUMMY BURIAL, 

Datu has found in Alaska conditions 
which he supposes forced upon the abo- 
rigines the practice of mummying their 
dead, and insensibly lead them to id 
In the Chuekchee pen- 
insula, on the Asiatic side of Behring 


of immortality. 
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Strait, there is no soil in many places. 
The granitoid rock is broken into hun- 
dreds of angular fragments, which are 
covered by a thin coating of various 
mosses, which may be stripped off in 
great pieces like a blanket. There are 
no trees, and but little drift-wood. Burial 
is impracticable, cremation impossible, 
and the natives expose their dead on 
some hillside, to the tender mercies of 
bears, dogs, and foxes.” In other parts 
the soil is permanently frozen just below 
the surface, and excavation would be ex- 
tremely laborious without iron tools. 
Wood is, however, abundant, and the 
dead are placed in coffins which are 
raised on four posts. This is the ordina- 
ry method, but the poor are merely cov- 
ered with logs weighted down by stones; 
in some places the dead are placed up- 
right, with hewn timbers around them. 
Thus the mode of disposing of the dead 
is by exposure. On the islands similar 
habits are found, for there no animals 
are present to disturb the remains, and 
numerous rock shelters are found in the 
talus of rock at the foot of the rocky 
cliffs. In these the dead are laid. Thus 
we have conditions in all these districts 
which forbid true burial, for though the 
sea offers a great and convenient ceme- 
tery, it is a singular fact that none of 
the ancient people appear to have used 
this method of disposing of their dead. 
From the necessity of exposing the dead 
imposed by the nature of their habitat, 
Dall considers the practice of mummy- 
ing, and the ideas of a future life which 
are connected with it, to have grown. 
The mode of embalming was peculiar. 
After removing the viscera, the body was 
placed in running water, which gradually 
removed most of the fatty portions, leav- 
ing the skin and muscular tissue. The 
knees were then brought up to the chin, 
and the whole body made as compact as 
possible with cords, in which condition 
it was dried. This part of the operation 
requires attention, as the exuding mois- 
ture has to be wiped off from time to 
time. When thoroughly dried the cords 
are removed, and the body dressed in a 
shirt made of bird skins with the feathers 
on, and over this are placed pieces of 
matting made from the fibres of lyme 
grass. Over this was a waterproof wrap- 
ping made of the split intestines of the 
sea lion, and a layer of skins surmounted 
54 
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all. The body was then bound with 
cords. In all the preparations great 
pains were spent upon the wrappings, 
which were often finely embroidered and 
gayly ornamented. Children were sus- 
pended in the open air, and adults were 
laid in rock shelters. Thirteen complete 
mummies were obtained from one cave, 
most of which are now in the Smithsoni- 
an collection. 

Dall seems to consider the ideas of a 
soul and of a future life to have grown 
gradually out of the fact that the survi- 
vors had their dead so long with them. 
They thus continued to share their life, 
aud we find the living providing the dead 
with the same provisions of food, masks 
to guard against the sight of an evil 
spirit, ete. The steps by which this be- 
lief came into existence cannot now be 
traced, but Mr. Dall’s discussion of the 
conditions of life in the Aliaskan penin- 
sula are very suggestive of the true natu- 
ral origin for the Indian myths. 





THE DANGERS OF PORK-EATING. 

ALARMING reports of the threatening 
prevalence of trichinosis and of a dis- 
2ased condition of hogs in the pork-rais- 
ing States are no doubt often spread 
without reason, butin the ‘‘ Transactions 
of the Indiana State Medical Society” we 
find a report by Dr. George Sutton which 
probably is only too true. He found 
that in the southeastern part of Indiana 
from 3 to 16 per cent. of the hogs were 
diseased. He calculates that if the num- 
ber of unhealthy animals is assumed to 
be four per. cent., the 5,537,100 hogs 
which are yearly slaughtered for the 
market will yield no less than 44,296,800 
pounds of diseased meat, and every ounce 
of this is capable of producing disease. 
With chances so heavily against the prob- 
ability of health in pork-eaters, the ques- 
tion arises, why is trichinosis compara- 
tively so rare? The report shows that 
fortunately for the human race, diseased 
pork does not produce its most dreaded 
effects except in a small proportion of 
the cases. Dr. Sutton says: ‘‘ That from 
the cases of trichinosis that came under 
our observation, and the post-mortem 
examinations, and the effects upon the 
dog that was fed on the diseased meat, 
we have come to the conclusion that 
ninety per cent. of disease produced from 
eating trichinous pork appears either as 
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gastro-enteritis, or as a diarrhcea or dys- 
entery, and not more than ten per cent. 
as the fully developed form of trichi- 
nosis, in which the muscular system be- 
comes affected; that as diarrhcea, dys- 
entery, and enteritis rank high as causes 
of mortality in the United States, these 
diseases causing 31,153 deaths in 1870, 
as shown by the last census reports, and 
as we have seen that a large amount of 
trichinous pork, capable of producing 
these diseases, is among the principal ar- 
ticles of food in our country, we think 
it more than probable that trichinw have 
a much greater influence in the etiology 
of this class of diseases than has been 
recognized by the profession; that it is 
highly probable that, when the fact be- 
comes more generally known that so 
large a percentage of pork is swarming 
with trichine, capable of producing dis- 
ease, it may have an effect upon the use 
of this meat, and consequently affect the 
sale, to some extent, of one of the prin- 
cipal articles of commerce in the West.” 


ARTIFICIAL FUEL. 

THe manufacture of good fuel from 
the refuse coal of the mines is a problem 
which has occupied the attention of in- 
ventors for many years, and as in most 
efforts of the kind, success has been 
reached only by combining the discover- 
ies of different workers. At first clay was 
used to bind the powdered coal together, 
but that alone was a complete failure. 
Then tar was tried, and this was a great 
improvement, and when the method of 
mixing the coal-slack in a mucilage made 
of starch and water was devised, it was 
thought that perfection had at length 
been attained. But in practice this too 
was found to have its drawbacks. Now 
both of the two last-named methods are 
combined with another—manufacture 
under pressure and heat—to produce 
what it is hoped will be the long-sought 
perfect process, Starch is used, but in- 
stead of being mixed with water, which 
was one of the drawbacks of the mucil- 
age process, it is dissolved in a boiling 
mixture of tarand pitch, a little sulphate 
of lime being added to drive off the 
offensive ammonia of the tar. The mix- 
ture is composed of 90 pounds of pitch, 
3 gallons of tar, 5 pounds of starch, and 
5 pounds of sulphate of lime, which is 
sufficient to bind together one ton of 
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small coal. After being thoroughly 
mixed, the mass is pressed with a force of 
a ton and a half to the square inch, form- 
ing a brick of fuel which is ready for use 
as soon as it is cool. For soft coal (bi- 
tuminous) this method seems to leave no- 
thing to be desired, and it would proba- 
bly prove exceedingly useful in utilizing 
the vast piles of anthracite waste which 
cover the ground near the Pennsyl- 
vania coal mines, 





THE C, G. 8S. SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL UNITS. 

Pror. Everett has written a work on 
physics, in which all expressions are 
worked out in the centimetre-gramme- 
second (C. G. S.) system of units, and it 
will soon be published by the London 
Physical Society. A committee of the 
British Association which was appointed 
in 1872, and of which Prof. Everett was 
secretary, recommended the adoption of 
this system, based upon the metric sys- 
tem, the unit of mass being the gramme, 
that of /ength the centimetre, and that of 
time the second. They recommended 
that the unit of force be called a dyne, 
which therefore is the force required to 
act upon a gramme of matter for a sec- 
ond to generate a velocity of a centi- 
metre per second. The unit of work is 
called an erg, and is the amount of work — 
done by a dyne working through the dis- 
tance of a centimetre. Prof. Everett’s 
book consists of a collection of physical 
data reduced to these fundamental terms, 
so that no other physical magnitudes en- 
ter into the expressions, and it cannot 
fail to prove of great value to physicists. 


NATRON DEPOSITS IN WYOMING. 

Tne ‘alkali plains” of the western 
territories resemble those vast plains of 
South America upen which such quanti- 
ties of natron are yearly gathered in con- 
taining both lakes of soda lye and also 
vast deposits of dry carbonate of soda. 
One of the most valuable of the localities 
is sixty-five miles north of Rawlins, Wy- 
oming Territory. It has two lakes lying 
at different levels. The upper one covers 
200 acres, is three feet deep, and is esti- 
mated to contain one pound of soda to 
ten of water. The other lake is much 


smaller, covering only 3 1-2 acres, but 
its lye is so strong that, except in the 
rainy season, it is a ‘*concrete mass of 
carbonate of soda, mixed with a small 
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quantity of dust blown from the adja- 
cent plain. ‘‘I excavated to the depth 


of six feet,” says the geologist of 
the Union Pacific railroad, ‘‘ but did 


not reach the bottom of the deposit. Its 
entire depth can be ascertained only by 
boring. It is a reservoir or pocket which 
receives its increase from the periodic in- 
flux from the larger lake. The water, 
having no outiet, evaporates during the 
summer, and by autumn becomes a com- 
pact mass.” The water of the upper 
lake is thought to contain 78,000 tons, 
worth $4,510,000. The dried up lower 
lake contains 80,660 tons, worth at pres- 
ent prices $1,379,000. Only the difficul- 
ties of transportation have interfered 
with the utilization of these soda lakes 


hitherto. A range of mountains—the 
Seminole—lies between them and the 
railroad. 


INDIANAITE, A NEW CLAY. 

InpDIANA is one of the few States in the 
Union which maintains an uninterrupted 
geological survey. The sixth annual re- 
port shows that Prof. E. T. Cox, the State 
geologist, is assisted by three gentlemen, 
Prof. John Collett, Prof. W. W. Bor- 
den, and Dr. G. M. Levette. Four coun- 
ies are reported upon, each having an 
outtine map devoted to it, and in addi- 
tion to this topographical and _strati- 
graphical work, there is a chapter on the 
fishes of the State by Dr. Jordan, and 
another on the flora of Jefferson county, 
by Prof. Coulter. Prof. Cox thinks that 
in a deposit of pure clay, found immedi- 
ately below the millstone grit, Indiana 
has one for manufacturing 
porcelain of the very best quality. Un- 
like the generality of clays which are 
formed by the decomposition of feldspar, 
the deposits in Laurence county, Indi- 
ana, are supposed to have been derived 
from limestone by ‘‘chemical waters.” 
Associated with the beds are deposits of 
limonite which were one of the products 
of the same alteration that formed the 
clay. Prof. Cox has given this clay the 
nameof Jndianaite, but the grounds for 
so doing seem to us to be hardly sufficient 
to warrant the formation of a new min- 
eral species. One chapter with several 
illustrations is given to the important 
subject of American antiquities, in which 
field Prof. Cox has been an indefatiga- 
ble worker. The illustrations give the 
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plans of some works opened, and also 
figures of objects, mostly pipe bowls, 
found in them. Referring to one bowl 
which is pierced so as to have the two 
apertures meet at an obtuse angle, Prof. 
Cox says it may have been smoked lying 
down. At the present day pipes are 
often pierced in the same way. They 
differ from the ancient one only in being 
so light that they can hang in the mouth, 
while the pipe of the mound-builders, 
with its heavy stone bowl, was probably 
smoked while the owner squatted, rest- 
ing the bow] on the ground. 


THE DEFECTS OF RATIONAL 
FORMULA. 

Mr. A. G. Vernon Harcourt, who 
yas this year President of the Chemical 
Section of the British Association, took 
occasion to warn his hearers against con- 
sidering the rational formule, of which 
so much use is now made by chemists, as 
anything more than a chemical short- 
hand. He thinks their defects, though 
known, are not sufficiently kept in mind, 
and repeated two of the objections made 
against them, The first is that they are 
all constructed on one plane. ‘The 
rangement of the atoms of a molecule in 
one plane is equally convenient in dia- 
grams and improbable as a natural fact. 
But is not this arrangement 
though it were a natural fact when the 
possible number of isomeric bodies is in- 
ferred from the number of different 
groupings of the atoms which can be ef- 
fected on a plane surface ? 
tions of plane geometry are much sim- 
pler than those of solid geometry (which 
is another recommendation of the pres- 
ent system of formule); but so far as I 
am able to follow the similar theories 
which have recently been propounded in- 
dependently by MM. Le Bel and van’t 
Hoff, the consideration of the possible 
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isomerisms of solid molecules leads to 
new conclusions (Bull. de la Soc. Chim. 
de Paris, t. xxii., p. 337, and t. xxiii., 
p. 295). Wislicenus has found that par- 
alactic acid undergoes the same transfor- 
mations as ordinary lactic acid when 
heated and when oxidized. The 
acids differ in their action on polarized 
light. His conclusion is that paralactic 


two 


acid does not differ in its atomic struc- 
ture from the lactic acid of fermentation, 
and that the kind of isomerism which 
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exists between the two acids is not con- 
nected with the difference in the recip- 
rocal arrangement of the atoms, but ra- 
ther with a difference in the geometric 
structure of the molecule. To this dif- 
ference he gives the name of ‘geometric 
isomerism’ (Ann. Chim. et Phys., 5me 
serie, t. 1., p. 197). The authors named 
above agree in supposing that the action 
of substances in solution on polarized 
light results from an unsymmetrical ar- 
rangement of atoms and radicles in 
three dimensions around a nucleus atom 
of carbon.’”? The other relates to the 
character of the motion which it is sup- 
posed all atoms and molecules maintain. 
The differences of substances may be 
due to ‘‘the nature, or average nature, 
of the motion impressed upon the atoms; 
that is, upon dynamical and not upon 
statical differences. ’’ 





THE COAL MINED IN 1874. 

A CAREFUL estimate of the coal pro- 
duction of the United States in 1874 
shows that 24,281,471 tons of anthracite, 
25,248,684 tons of bituminous, and 1,217,- 
020 tons of lignite were mined, The tons 
are the American ton of 2,000 pounds, 
and to reckon the above quantities in Eng- 
lish, or long tons, one-eighth would have 
to be deducted from them. Pennsyl- 
vania is of course the greatest producer, 
for she mines not only all the anthracite, 
but nearly half the bituminous. Her 
total yield of coal is 36,547,615 tons, or 
72 per cent. of the out-put for the whole 
country. Ohio, which is next in impor- 
tance, produced only 8 per cent., Mary- 
land 5 per cent., and Illinois 5 per cent., 
while no other State rose as high as 2 per 
cent. Two things are very noticeable in 
the tabulated product of the States. 
First is the comparative insignificance of 
coal mining in some regions which are 
known to contain vast quantities of fuel— 
States which would be able to supply all 
the soft coal needed by the whole coun- 
try for 2 century to come, but at present 
take but the smallest share in the work 
of warming our houses and running our 
steamengines. West Virginia mines but 
1 1-2 per cent. of the total, and Alabama 
only one-tenth of one per cent. The 
other point is the 1,217,020 tons of lig- 
nite mined in California, Wyoming, Col- 
orado, Oregon, Washington, and Utah. 
This is a material very different and far 
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more valuable from the fuel ordinarily 
known under the name of lignite, or 
brown coal. Upon its cheapness and 
abundance the prosperity of the great 
West depends to a large extent. It is the 
fuel of the Pacific railroad, and though 
but little used in the mining works, it 
must one day find a great market there. 

Pror. Boyp Dawkrns, who goes from 
England to Australia for the purpose of 
making a geological exploration, will 
make the circuit of the world in 120 
days. 


Tue Norwegian government has grant- 
ed $20,000 to a scientific expedition un- 
der the lead of Dr. Mohn, for exploring 
the sea around Iceland, the Faroe Islands, 
Spitzbergen, etc. Deep-sea observations 
will be made. 


Stone MOUNTAIN in Dekalb county, 
Georgia, is a solid mass of granite 1,500 
to 2,000 feet high. The rock has no trace 
of stratification, and would supply a 
shaft of granite a quarter of a mile high, 
if man could quarry it. 


Some of the new aniline colors are ex- 
tremely poisonous. A man who bought 
a hat which had the strip of leather col- 
ored by one of these dyes, suffered from 
unbearable headache, swelling of the 
head, and small ulcers on the forehead. 


A HORSE-CHESTNUT tree near Geneva, 
Switzerland, is thought to be the parent 
of all the horse-chestnuts with double 
fiowers in the world. It has only one 
branch which bears double flowers, and 
these have no tendency to affect the rest 
of the tree. Grafts from this branch 
bear the double flowers. 


Tue Egyptian Geographical Society 
opened at Cairo, Egypt, on the 2d of 
June last, under the presidency of Dr. 
Schweinfurth, the celebrated African 
traveller. In his first address he pointed 
out the great work the society had in its 
charge, in the development of African 
geography. The Khedive has given 
rooms, a library, and a yearly grant of 
$2,000 to the Society, which in commem- 
oration of his scientific spirit and liberal 
patronage, is called the Société Khédivale 
de Geographie. 
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WHEN collodicn is poured on a very 
clean plate of glass the dry film may 
be separated and stretched on a frame. 
Some photographers take their pictures 
on sensitized collodion. These films can 
be made of such delicacy as to be only 
0.0081 to 0.0088 millimetre thick; or 
turee ten-thousandtbs of an inch, 


Tue state of civilization in Siberia may 
be estimated from the fact that in a coun- 
try which is as large as Europe, and 
which contains 6,000,000 inhabitants, 
there are only fifty-five doctors. The 
Russian government has determined to 
found a university at Tomsk in that 
country, which is to have a school of law 
and one of medicine, and for which a 
grant of about $200,000 has been made. 


In the Paris International Maritime 
Exhibition there is a small object de- 
serving of notice. It isa platinum wire 
placed in a bottle and ignited by elee- 
tricity from a bichromate battery. It is 
intended to be immersed in the sea, and 
the light emanating from it is said to at- 
tract an immense number of fishes, Ex- 
periments have been tried lately on the 
coast of Cotes du Nord department with 
a fishing-boat, and have proved very sat- 
isfactory, on a bank of sardines. The 
glass must be green or black, otherwise 
the fish are frightened by the glare and 
do not follow the submarine light. 


Dr. Hors, in an article on dexterity 
or right-handedness, shows that the pre- 
dominant use of the limbs on the right 
side in man is of the most ancient date, 
Assyrian bas-reliefs showing that that 
people were, like all moderns, right-hand 
ed. This almost exclusive use of the right 
members has had its effect upon the in- 
ternal organs, which are more developed 
on the right side than on the left. Yet 
right-handedness cannot be ascribed to 
this cause, for monkeys have in some 
cases greater differences between their 
right and left viscera than man, and yet 
they use their limbs with indiscriminate 
ease. Dexterity, in short, is confined to 
the human race, and its origin cannot be 
traced. But its evils are many, and the 
day may come when a strong movement 
may be made for the removal of what 
is at once a great drawback and a con- 
siderable danger to hard workers. 
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Tue ancient Greeks left at Laurium 
immense piles of waste ore, the remains 
left after extracting all the metal their 
skill could obtain. These piles have for 
a few years been worked by a French 
company who built smelting works for 
the purpose on the ground, The source 
of these ore piles remained unknown un- 
til lately, when the ancient mines were 
one of them the old 
tools were found leaning against the 
walls, with small heaps of ore near them; 
the mine, in short, remaining as it might 
have been left for a night. 
were found to be by no means exhausted, 
and Greece may see an important revival 
of her mineral industry. 


These mines 


Trnper fruits, such as the peach, 
pear, apricot, and grape, are found in 
Brown Co., Indiana, to thrive best on 
the tops of high ‘‘ knobs” and ridges, the 
principal reason being that these hills are 
surrounded by deep valleys which, in a 
sudden cold snap, receive and modify the 
cold air before it can accumulate 
ciently to affect the hilltops. This is a 
well-known effect of elevation, and the 
difference in temperature has been known 
to be as much as one degree for twenty 
feet of for a short time. In 
Brown county trees like the chestnut are 
living on the hilltops, but have died out 
of the valleys, a fact which proves the 
antiquity of the sudden changes experi- 
enced in the West. 


suffi- 


ascent, 


Inasmucn as Dr. Tyndall’s conclusions 
upon the subject of the acoustic proper- 
ties of the atmosphere have been directly 
contradicted by Prof. Henry, a contradic- 
tion which is sustained by American and 
German physicists at least, if not by 
Englishmen, it is somewhat 
able to read in a chapter on ‘‘ Researches 
on the Acoustic Transparency of the At- 
mosphere, in relation to the question « 
Fog-Signalling,” published in Tyndall’s 
book on ‘*Sound,” third edition, that 
‘* Not only have the practical objects of 
the inquiry been secured, but a crowd of 
scientific errors, which for more than a 
century and a half liave surrounded this 
subject, have been removed, their place 
being now taken by the sure and certain 
truth of nature !” 


remark- 
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Poets.” By Edmund 
Clarence Stedman. 12mo., pp. 441. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

The author of this book is one whose 
work always brings its welcome with it; 
and for the sake of its predecessors it is 
sure to meet with a kind and apprecia- 
tive reception. A poet himself and one 
whose fancies have a character of their 
own, well read in English literature, and 
as this volume shows, a classical scholar 
of more than respectable acquirements 
and critical discrimination, Mr. Stedman 
is a man who has a right to offer his 
judgment upon his brother poets with an 
expectation of a respectful hearing. Hav- 
ing made, as he tells us in his preface, a 
study of the poets who rank as leaders of 
tne recent British choir, a sense of pro- 
portion led him to use it as the ground 
work of a guide-book of the metrical lit- 
erature of the time and country in which 
those poets have flourished; the result is 
what he designed, a book which has a 
value, to those who care to have it, for 
uses of record and reference upon its sub- 
ject and also for its criticism to those who 
care for such criticism. 

Of the value of such criticism we con- 
fess that we have not a very high estima- 
tion. It seems to us to be mostly wasted 
labor. We cannot see that it helps the 
uncritical reader to the enjoyment, or 
even to the understanding of poetry, and 
the critical reader forms his opinion for 
himself. Criticism which is not fine 
writing apropos of some poet or artist of 
more or less eminence, like Coleridge’s 
for example, or Ruskin’s, is mostly wasted 
labor as far as the general public is con- 
cerned. Wedo not believe that a single 
reader of Tennyson or Browning will be 
influenced in his judgment or in his pre- 
ference in regard to those poets by a line 
that Mr. Stedman has written. For 
after all, as he says himself, a critic 
speaks only for himself, and his opinion 
must be taken for what it is worth, as 
being always open to the broader criti- 
cism of those to whom it is submitted. 
This is modestly said and it is true. Mr. 
Stediman’s opinion is ‘‘ worth” a good 


,candid nature. 
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deal as opinions go; for he unites to his 
own poetical faculty a thoughtful and a 
His mind is catholic and 
receptive; he is without strong preju- 
dices, and he seems to be notably free 
from a disposition either to envious carp- 
ing or to extravac’nt and indiscriminate 
laudation. Few ca:tics, and above all 
few poetical critics have come to such a 
task in so calm and so candid a spirit. 
And Mr. Stedman always writes with vi- 
vacity, whether in verse or in prose. He 
does not need to be reminded that even 
to the gods it is not permitted to be dull. 
Agree with him or not as we may, and 
whatever may be our appreciation of the 
subject that he takes in hand, whether 
he writes a poem or a letter in chivalrous 
defence of an actress who has mistaken 
her calling, he is read with pleasure and 
with interest. 

The work before us is the most labori- 
ous that its author has undertaken. It 
has a wide range; it is thorough; it is 
thoughtful; and like all thorough and 
thoughtful work, it suggests thought. 
In this rather than in the weight of its 
critical judgments, is the value of Mr. 
Stedman’s book. 

His subject we cannot regard as a very 
important or interesting one. The tech- 
nical or even the philosophical discussion 
of individual poets, or even of a poetical 
period, has real value only when the 
poet is great or the period is one of very 
marked character, such for example as 
the Augustan period of Rome, the age of 
Pericles in Greece, the Elizabethan pe- 
riod in English literature, or the so-call- 
ed Augustan period of Queen Anne. 
Now the Victorian period, although it 
has a marked intellectual character, and 
in real importance is perhaps equal to 
any of its predecessors, is distinguished 
by the great diffusion of knowledge and 
the advancement of science. Conse- 
quently it is in prose that the literature 
of Victoria’s reign is distinguished. Of 
poetry of a very high order we have, to 
tell the truth, very little now—nothing 
really first rate. Tennyson, who has the 
largest style and the broadest sweep of 























any living versemaker, is only a third- 
rate man; and the only two living Eng- 
lish poets of any very marked originality, 
Browning and Morris, Mr. Stedman 
seems not to feel—we will not say that he 
does not understand them. But the 
mass of the writers, an appreciation of 
whom fills so great a part of his book, 
might as well, for their chance of being 
read thirty years hence, not have written 
at all. The acquirement of knowledge, 
prose reading, is the great occupation of 
the period, and for mere intellectual di- 
version, novel reading—prose again. As 
Mr. Stedman himself well says in his 
bright way, ‘‘ the truth is that our school- 
girls and spinsters wander down the 
lanes with Darwin, Huxley, and Spencer 
under their arms, or if they carry Tenny- 
son, Longfellow, and Morris, read them 
by the spectrum analysis, or test them by 
the economics of Mill and Bain.” The 
influences of the age are all against great 
poetry; and very little is produced that 
is worth careful analysis, either for its 
form or for its spirit. Certainly it is not 
worth such a large, laborious critical 
volume as Mr, Stedman has produced. 
Mr. Stedman’s judgments seem to us 
usually very good, They are so in all 
cases in which he appears to have been 
able to bring himself into direct rapport 
with hisauthor. Tennyson is, of course, 
the main subject of his discourse. Of 
him he writes always with high apprecia- 
tion and sometimes with enthusiasm. 
But he is not one of the Tennyson wor- 
shippers. He would not, we surmise, 
have undertaken to make the concord- 
ance of Tennyson's works, if concord- 
ance making were the kind of work to 
which he was inclined. He sees and 
shows how Tennyson has grown; how he 
has cultivated himself into poetship, be- 
ing really a contemplative man who elab- 
orates his contemplation into finished 
verse. And one of the most valuable 
parts of Mr. Stedman’s book is the chap- 
ter (which he speaks of rather slightingly 
as ‘‘anexcursus”) upon Tennyson’s rela- 
tion to Theocritus. Mr. Stedman’s 
knowledge of Theocritus is exceptional; 
and it is to be regretted that he has not 
found the time to make the translation 
of Theocritus upon which it was once 
said that he was engaged; a task for 
which his special study of this charming 
idyllist and his own poetical gifts par- 
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ticularly fitted him. He shows that the 
British laureate is very largely indebted 
to Theocritus. Few readers of Tenny- 
son who have not Mr. Stedman’s ac- 
quaintance with Theocritus, had any 
idea, for example, when they were read- 
ing this passage in ‘‘ Enid ”— 
And bared the knotted columns of his throat, 
The massive square of his heroic breast, 
And arms on which the standing muscle sloped, 
As slopes a wild brook o'er a little stone 
Running too vehemently to break upon it— 
that it was, as it plainly is, an imitation 
or a reminiscence of this passage in 
‘*The Dioscuri ”: 
His massive breast and back were rounded high 
With flesh of iron like that of which is wrought 
A forged colossus. On his stalwart arms, 
Sheer over the huge shoulder standing out, 
Were muscles like the rolled and spheric stones 
Which in its mighty eddies whirling on 
The water-flowing stream hath worn right smooth 
This side and that. 
Mr. Stedman finds the modern verse and 
image the more excellent—a decision 
which at least may be considered well 
before it is accepted. The imagery in 
both passages is somewhat extravagant, 
The likeness between the two following 
passages iseven more striking. The first 
is from ‘*‘ The Thalysia ” of Theocritus: 
The red sicalas ceaselessly amid 
The shady boughs were chirping. From afar 
The tree-frog in the briars chanted shrill; 
The crest-larks and the thistle-finches sang, 
The turtle-dove was plaining. Tawny bees 
Were hovering round the fountain. All things 
near 

Smelt of the ripened summer; all things smelt 
Of fruit time. 

Tennyson’s ‘‘Gardener’s Daughter” 
furnishes the imitation: 

——All the land in flowery squares 
Beneath a broad and equal blowing wind 
Smelt of the coming summer. 
From the woods 

Came voices of the well-contented doves. 
The lark could scarce get out his notes for joy, 
But shook his song together as he neared 
His happy home the ground. To left and right 
The cuckoo told his name to all the hills; 
The mellow ousel fluted in the glen: 
The red-caps whistled; and the nightingale 
Sang loud as though he were the bird of day. 
Here indeed the modern English poct has 
improved upon his original. None the 
less, however, is the imitation palpable; 
although it is one of a kind that all po- 
ets have practised, which is permissible, 
and which does not imply any deficiency 
in fancy or original power in the imi- 
tator, 
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Mr. Stedman of course gives to ‘‘In 
Memoriam” and to the ‘‘Idyls of the 
King’’ the highest place among Tenny- 
son’s poems. We may, perhaps, ail 
agree with him in saying that there is 
nothing in modern verse finer than the 
interview between Arthur and his re- 
morseful wife, nothing finer than the 
passage beginning: 


Lo! I forgive thee as the Eternal God 

Forgives: do thou for thine own soul the rest. 
But how to take last leave of all I loved ? 

O, golden hair with which I used to play— 

Not knowing ! O, imperial moulded form 

And beauty such as never woman wore 

Until it came a kingdom’s curse with thee! 

I cannot touch thy lips, they are not mine, 

But Lancelot’s; nay, they never were the king's. 


But when our critic exclaims, ‘‘ When 
this poem first appeared, what elevation 
seized upon the soul of every poetic as- 
pirant as he read it! What despair of 
rivalling a passion so imaginative, an 
art so majestic and supreme !”—we 
should have to be poets as he is to feel 
the despair that he so frankly expresses, 
The passage, fine as it is, has always 
impressed us as overweighted with a con- 
scious magnanimity on the part of Ar- 
thur, who looms through the cloudy 
magnificence of his own utterance some- 
what with the air of a splendid and co- 
lossal prig. One rather understands 
from it why the Queen preferred Lan- 
celot. 

The limitations of Tennyson’s poctry 
Mr. Stedman finds nearly as conspicuous 
as his abundant gifts. They area style 
pronounced to a degree of mannerism, 
and the lack of dramatic power. We 
should say that these limitations were 
quite as conspicuous as the laureate’s 
merits, and that they are of a nature 
which must ever preclude him from the 
highest place, or even a very high place 
among the world’s poets. A poet who 
is without dramatic power (he need not 
write a drama, as Mr. Tennyson has 
done and failed in doing since Mr. Sted- 
man wrote), and whose style is manner- 
ed—indeed, a prolonged and somewhat 
oppressive mannerism—is not of the 
greatest in his art, either as to spirit or as 
to form. In a word, ail Tennyson’s 
work is labored. 

We shall not follow Mr. Stedman into 
his studies of the minor poets of the day. 
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‘‘The General Choir,’? as he prettily 
styles them, either before or after Ten- 
nyson, are not worth the time and the 
trouble that he has spent upon them. 
We shall only remark with some surprise 
and regret his failure to appreciate 
Browning, who is of all the poets of the 
day the most original and the most im- 
aginative, the only one whose verse has a 
rich, racy flavor of its own—the only 
one who has shown a real creative power, 
if we except William Morris. For 
Swinburne’s marvellous power is a mas- 
tery of rhythm and of language. The 
outside of his poetry is magnificent. 
But Browning has an imagination which, 
taking a hint from the most trivial inci- 
dent, creates strong, vital, fleshly-fibred 
personages and scenes which have a life 
and character of their own that will 
make them live for ever. He is so great 
in this respect that his often crude and 
halting verse is not only forgiven, but 
even liked for the intense humanity of 
the thoughts and forms which it does 
not adorn, cannot hide, and hardly cov- 
ers. This is strikingly manifest in 
‘Childe Roland,” which Mr. Stedman 
passes over unnoticed, in which, starting 
only from the broken line in ‘ King 
Lear,’’ ‘‘ Childe Roland to the dark tow- 
er came,"’ Browning has worked out a 
grand and terrible story, which suggests 
more even than it tells. 

On the whole, we are rather sorry that 
Mr. Stedman has written this book, full 
as it is of evidences of thoughtful reading 
and fine critical appreciation. For it is 
an example—a good example—of a sort 
of book of not much real value. It must 
have cost an immense deal of labor, and 
the labor is almost thrown away. No- 
body cares much for such technical crit- 
icism of poetry; and ‘nobody ”’ is right. 
One good song, one good story, one little 
poem with a touch of real human nature 
in it is worth a ton of such books, no 
matter how ‘“‘able”’ they are. And Mr. 
Stedman is a poet who if he would could 
write such songs, such stories, such po- 
ems. If he would spend upon a poem 
as much time and labor as he has given 
to this volume, he would take a higher 
place than most of those whom he in- 
cludes in his general choir. We hope 


that when we next hear from him it will 
be in the way of his own delightful art 
and not in that of criticism. 














‘Srvenoaks: a Story of To-day.” 
By J. G. Holland. 12mo, pp. 441. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

The writer of this book is one of the 
most popular authors in America. There 
are few writers of poetry or of prose fic- 
tion in the country whose books have so 
large a sale as hishave. And yet by the 
general consent of the best critics, nei- 
ther his poetry nor his novels have any 
very remarkable excellence, or indeed 
any remarkable traits, good or bad. It 
is generally agreed by the cultivated peo- 
ple who are called upon to express an 
opinion upon them, either in writing or in 
the intercourse of society, that they are 
tame, commonplace, and pervaded by a 
gentle dulness. And yet they are eagerly 
bought and read, and of course enjoyed, 
by thousands of people who cannot be 
called unintelligent or uneducated—as 
intelligence and education go in average 
American society. The reason of all this 
will not be far to seck by any thoughtful 
person who has read this book, and who 
is an observer of the signs of the times, 
As to the latter, the prevailing taste in 
fiction and in the drama is for common- 
place domestic subjects. People like to 
see photographs of their own daily life in 
novels and on the stage. The grand 
style is, to use a commercial phrase, at a 
discount. The familiar holds almost 
complete sway; and the demand for 
works of fiction, which are a succession 
of scenes of genre painting, seems to be 
insatiable. To this taste Dr. Holland 
conforms himself, and he does so with 
very considerable skill. In all that he has 
written, that has come under our obser- 
vation, he has never risen above the fa- 
miliar in theme or in treatment. He 
never attempts to elevate the taste, or to 
stimulate the thought, or to deeply stir 
the souls of his readers. He produces a 
steady, smoothly flowing stream of com- 
monplace, which is always unexception- 
able according to the received tone of 
morals, and will never do anybody any 
harm. His writings are the perfection 
of that style which ‘‘ never brings a blush 
to the cheek of innocence,” and which 
never does anything else. He constructs 
an every-day story with some skill, rival- 
ling in this respect the work of the bevy 
of female novelists and poets who keep 
the publishers supplied with books that 
sell,and which also never do anything else. 
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**Sevenoaks ” is the best of his books 
thus far. It presents pictures of rural and 
of city life which are faithful, although 
they are feebly caricatured. His per- 
sonages are such as may be found by the 
thousands in any country village or com- 
mercial city. The principal of these, Mr. 
Belcher, is a swindler within the limits of 
the law, a “‘ bogus-company ” scoundrel 
—a very coarse creature rather coarsely 
drawn. But in addition to his “ finan- 
ciering” projects he swindles a poor in- 
ventor out of the profits of his patents, 
is detected, exposed, and ruined. His 
destruction is brought about by a trap- 
per, Jim Fenton, who is not only like no 
trapper, but like no human being that 
ever existed, and by a beautiful ‘‘ queen 
of society,” Mrs. Dillingham, whose 
portrait is touched with a much finer 
hand. Mrs. Dillingham at first at- 
tempts to wheedle and entrap Mr. Belch- 
er, but afterward, by the action of re- 
vived true womanly instincts, and by 
the discovery that the wronged inventor 
is her brother, turns against him and 
fully exposes his frauds. She is by far 
the best character in the book, which is 
not without interest of its kind, and the 
moral effect of which is undeniably good, 

Of the literary execution of the “book 
we cannot speak in high praise. It is 
marked by a trait which we have before 
mentioned—commonplace. It is com- 
monplace in tone, commonplace in lan- 
Its English is not exactly bad, 
but it is poor, mean, and what the 
French call fade. The author's at- 
tempts at humor and character speech 
are dreary enough. Taken altogether, 
**Sevenoaks” is a third-rate novel, not 
worthy of any special analysis. 

‘THe Work or Gop In Great Brit- 
AIN: Under Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 
i873 to 1875.” With biographical 
sketches. By Rufus W. Clark, D. D. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The occurrences which this book de- 
scribes would be appre: iated by every 
American as ordinary ‘‘ revival work,” of 
which our country furnishes some exam- 
ple every day in the year, in one part or 
another. But being less common in Eu- 
rope, the work of the two evangelists be- 
came famous. We need not, therefore, 
go into any account of it, for the story 
is but the repetition of an oft-told tale, 
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and the interest of the reader is centred 
in finding out how our English cousins 
acted when in the hands of professional 
passionists, and what the character of 
those leaders is. First let us say that 
the book is written in the peculiar phrase- 
ology which seems to be inseparable 
from the treatment of religious subjects 
by some men. It is a language which 
bears all the signs of having been invent- 
ed to convey irregular conceptions with- 
out thought. There are places where its 
use may be appropriate, but the narra- 
tive of positive events does not appear 
to be one of them. In all criticism it is 
necessary to place ourselves as neariy as 
possible in the attitude of the writer crit- 
icised before we can hope to do justice to 
him, and the reverend author is describ- 
ing scenes where he no doubt believes 
the Holy Dove rested with mysterious in- 
fluence over congregations of men and 
women. But the power and presence of 
the Spirit could have been indicated 
more clearly and satisfactorily by direct 
methods of description than by a pious 
turn of phraseology. As we said before 
the pious tone may have its appropriate 
places, but a historical work is not one of 
them. A career such as that of Moody 
and Sankey in Great Britain must have 
been crowded with striking positions and 
affecting incidents which deserved nar- 
ration. But the language being made to 
earry all the sympathetic effect of the 
book, these real sources of pathos are 
mostly omitted. 

As for the evangelists, the book will in- 
crease the reader’s respect for them. 
Christians have always observed that the 
spirit of the Lord works more mightily 
through strong tools than through weak 
ones, and Mr. Moody is no exception to 
the rule. He seems to be almost unique 
in his class, in having so little personal 
feeling, and in being so entirely absorbed 
in his work. Two of his qualities, good 
sense and courtesy, probably had as much 
to do with his success abroad as any- 
thing else. He stood in the face of two 
intensely conservative institutions—the 
English and the Catholic churches—both 
strongly opposed to his methods, and 
each feeling that it would probably be no 
gainer, and might be a loser by his revival 
efforts. The conservative feeling was 
not confined to these two churches, but 
was so strong among the others that the 
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advances of the two evangelists were 
very frequently repelled by the consti- 
tuted religious leaders of the towns they 
intended to visit. Their coming was op- 
posed by the pastors of all flocks, who 
told them plainly that their stirring of 
the dry bones was not wanted. Yet the 
book asserts, and we see no reason for 
doubting it, that these opposed forces 
were almost all quieted. If Mr. Moody 
could get into a meeting of clergymen, he 
was sure to make it plain that his work 
should never interfere with theirs, and 
he carried out his promises to the letter. 
He preached in Ireland without speaking 
a word against the Catholic church, and 
the consequence was that never did such 
numbers of Catholics listen to Protestant 
preaching. Evidently Mr. Moody is no 
fanatic. Nor is shrewdness a sufficient 
explanation of his course. He has some 
of that high courtesy which the commen- 
tators tell us did so much to make .the 
Apostle Paul great. It has certainly had 
its share in making Mr. Moody noted. 
As to his preaching, it appears to be 
straightforward and earnest, and free 
from the claptrap which so often disfig- 
ures the sermons of professional revival- 
ists. He quotes the Bible so much that 
the slang word for preacher, ‘‘ text-sling- 
er,” is not slang for him. He is acute, 
descriptive, and, like most natural men, 
sometimes humorous, but rarely so. 

Mr. Sankey played a part in the meet- 
ings which is perhaps unique in the his- 
tory of the church. He sang people into 
confessing their sins. So far as this 
book gives the remarks of converts, they 
seem to ascribe their impressions more 
frequently to the influence of a hymn 
sung by Mr. Sankey than to the words 
or even the texts of Mr. Moody. We 
have not heard this gentleman, but it can 
hardly be possible that his performance 
is to be measured by the ordinary rules 
of music. There must be something in- 
tellectual in his singing. At all events 
he may teach our professional musicians 
the value of earnestness. 

While this book is in many respects a 
faulty one, leaving out much effective 
material that must have been at hand, 
and entirely failing to supply what is 
really needed, and has not yet been pro- 
duced—a well written historical account 
of occurrences which offer unusual op- 
portunities for studying human nature in 
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its religious aspects—it does contain in- 
formation that is interesting in relation 
to the remarkable excitement which af- 
fected English society for a year or more, 
and also in giving a good insight into 
the character of two men who are deter- 
mined to play an equally important part 
in America if they can. It shows, too, 
that Mr. Moody’s success has been a per- 
fectly legitimate one. He had gained a 
knowledge of English character and so- 
ciety in two previous visits. He knew 
how to conciliate those whom he address- 
ed, a power which is probably due to a 
nobleness of character rather than to 
mere shrewdness. Like Wesley in his 
earlier days, he has no wish to found a 
sect, but desires to strengthen the 
churches that he finds in existence. 

Though his congregations were im- 
mense he does not seem to care for ¢ 
merely casual crowd, but confining ad- 
mittance to holders of tickets, he secured 
the attendance of those who really de- 
sired to hear. He is no convulsionist, 
and the real work of evangelism appears 
to be done by personal appeal and advice 
given after his sermons as his congrega- 
tion is leaving. He understands his 
work as a general who has risen from the 
ranks understands an army, for a large 
part of his life has been passed in mis- 
sionary work in the streets, in tenements, 
and other situations where there was no 
opportunity for excitement or éelat. Dr. 
Clark’s book brings out this training, and 
exhibits the character of the man and the 
work he is doing with success, 


Tue ‘‘ Memoirs of General Sherman,” 
published within the year, have given 
abundant occupation to the critics who 
have set themselves in array against 
the hero of the march to the sea, 
To undertake to reply in detail to 
this army of writers would be as unwise 
as it is impossible, but the occasion has 
tempted the author of the ‘‘ Memoirs” to 
say a word in explanation. This he did 
at the recent meeting at Des Moines, 
Iowa, of the survivors of the Army of the 
Tennessee, one of the armies that fol- 
lowed his fortunes from Atlanta to the 
sea, and who called on him to respond to 
asentiment in his honor, As some of 
the criticisms which the General answers 
appeared in ‘‘The Galaxy,” we repro- 


duce here the conclusion of General 
Sherman’s speech at Des Moines : 

Certain it is that this “‘ March to the Sea" 
was ‘“‘ happy in its conception’ and * glorious in 
its results,’’ for it was a blow in the right direction 
and at the right time. Whenever I touch upon 
this topic the thoughts and feelings of the past 
return, and each incidunt swells out like the cir 
cling waves of the sea, till all the events of the 
war are embraced. . . . . Yes, I have 
published a narrative of events in the civil 
war, wherein I was an actor or spectator, which I 
believe to be true every word, as seen or represent- 
ed nt the time, with a good motive, as I believe, as 
it was my duty to do, and that it will result in 
good. I have no apology to make or excuses to offer, 
and as I believe the time for history has come, 
I advise the living witnesses now to testify before 
the great tribunal of the world—at least those 
who do not fear the critics—that the whole truth 
may be manifest; for truth is consistent, and will 
in time vindicate itself. I may have committed 
errors; I surely have made some omissions, and 
prudence would have dictated more; but now is 
the time, for hundreds and thousands of the act- 
ors are still alive, and the contemporaneous ar- 
chives of the government still remain to illustrate 
these great events. Here sits by my side a princi- 
pal witnesss of ail these matters (General Grant), 
to whose judgment I have ever deferred, and in 
this instance will again defer; for not only we 
but the whole world has a right to have a knowl- 
edge of all the facts as they actually occurred, for 
they contain lessons for the millions now living, 
and for the hundreds of millions yet to come. 
Some persons have seen fit to criticise the route 
pursued in our ‘** March to the Sea.’’ They say we 
should have marched by way of Augusta instead 
of Milledgeville. The men who say this now did 
not say it then. When a thing has been done, it 
is easy enough to say it might have been done 
better some other way. Iwas there on the spot, 
possessed of as much knowledge of the actual con- 
dition of affairs to our front as any one else. On 
me clearly devolved the selection of the route of 
**marci,”’’ and I have no hesitation in saying that 
it was ‘“‘ fortunate’ that we did not go by way of 
Augusta. The reasons then were known to many 
if not all of you, that we should feign on Macon 
to the right and Augusta to the left, compelling 
the enemy to divide his forces for their defence, 
while we passed between. Wecould not then af- 
ford to lie in siege before Augusta even for a week, 
because the necessity for food compelled us to 
move through new fields daily. Nor was Augusta 
of sufficient value to delay the great object an 
hour ; indeed, remaining in the hands of the ene- 
my, it compelled him to guard it again when we 
made the next march from Savannal northward, 
whereby we again diminished the opposition at 
those great rivers which crossed our path, where 
afew thousand men well handled could have de- 
layed us for weeks and swelled the dangers and 
difficulties, already enough to make prudent and 
bold men shake their heads. I would not change 
the record if I could, and am perfectly content to 
leave time and the future to pass judgment on the 
wisdom or folly of the choice of routes. And I 
assert again and with emphasis, that those who 
now contend that we should have marched ¢ 
Richmond by way of Augusta and Salisbury, did 
not say so, or think so, then; but that is an aiier 
thought. 
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— Tue autumn elections are over, and 
we are glad of it. A political canvass 
does not present our society in the love- 
liest possible aspect. What with the ac- 
tual corruption which pervades our 
world, political and sociai, and the abuse 
which our politicians and journalists lav- 
ish upon each other while they are con- 
tending for the favor of the people, we 
must seem to calm outsiders a flock of 
very black sheep indeed. IS there any- 
thing that our most acrimonious foreign 
censors have said of us that is half so bad 
as what we show of ourselves and say of 
each other on such occasions? Party 
polities ‘‘The Galaxy”? does not deal 
with; but in the recent elections there is 
one feature that is encouraging. It 
really does seem as if the people at large 
were beginning to take matters soim-- 
what into their own hands, and to act in- 
dependently of platforms and caucuses 
and mere party ties. We are no longer 
able to calculate the result of one elec- 
tion from the majorities given at its im- 
mediate predecessor. Men seem to be 
more and more taking into consideration 
the immediate questions of the time, and 
the result is that the professional politi- 
cians are disappointed and disconcerted. 
This promises well, If this temper only 
holds among the people at large, there 
will be some hope of purification, of 
good government, and of the election of 
men who have both character and ability. 


— Ir appears that we were somewhat 
too hasty in our supposition that few of 
our readers would ‘go in” for the dol- 
lar and the high place in the Nebule 
promised to the person who should satis- 
factorily explain the mental action of the 
little girl who ‘‘ didn’t care ” about what 
she was longing for, and showed great 
jubilation over. The later mails have 
brought us letters from many who enter 
for the prize. This correspondence, 
however, is more notable for its bulk 
than its variety; and in discussing it we 
shall select only the letters which are 
most characteristic of their class. The 
first attempt to account for the phenom- 


enon that we shall notice takes a very de- 
cided tone, thus: ‘To the male portion 
of the world the female mind is a mass 
of contradiction, and the liitle girl's 
‘don’t care’ was merely the feminine 
gender of the phrase ‘do care.’ Wo- 
man, being the negative element in the 
world, should not be expected to give 
other than negative answers. Her whole 
life is equivocal.” This is rather a varia- 
tion of the saying attributed by Pope to 
a lady— 
Nothing true as what you once let fall: 
Most women have no characters at all. 

But it goes somewhat further, or rather 
seems te go. The first sentence indeed 
is a mere iteration of the very fact of 
which an explanation is desired. ‘* The 
female mind is a mass of contradiction.” 
Granted; but why ?—that’s the point. To 
say that the woman’s ‘‘ don’t care” is the 
feminine gender of the phrase ‘‘ do care” 
is smart and epigrammatic, but it gives 
no reason. Why should the feminine 
gender of a wish be a denial of the wish? 
Because, our correspondent says, woman 
is ‘‘the negative element in the world.” 
Pray, what does that mean? What isa 
negative element ? It strikes us that 
negative element is on this occasion, as 
well as on many others, merely one of 
those fine phrases with which philoso- 
phers and men of science attempt to 
conceal their ignorance by giving it a big 
name. Our observation is that women 
are very positive indeed. They have not 
much of that uncertainty which comes 
from the combined action of various mo- 
tives and the thoughtful consideration of 
many facts. They think very positively 
thus or so; and they want very much 
this or that. They won’t listen to any- 
thing else, and they don’t want anything 
else—until they have changed their 
minds. The last sentence of this expla- 
nation is more nearly the truth, we fear, 
than any of the rest of it: ‘‘ Her whole 
life is equivocal.” Admitting that this 
is the case, why is it so? That is the 
very point in question. This reasoning, 
such as it is, merely goes round in a cir- 
cle, and leaves us where we began, 
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— Woman’s life—that is, her conduct— 
is equivocal. She cannot be trusted as 
man—most men—typical man—can. The 
‘*semper varium « mutabile” of Virgil 
is as true now as it was two thousand 
years ago. Every woman feels, and at 
times confesses, this with regard to every 
other woman, although she denies it as 
to herself and as a characteristic of her 
sex. For woman is a great stickler for 
the honor of her sex, although she is al- 
most always ready to say sharp things of 
any member of it; while man sees and 
confesses with indifference the faults of 
his sex, but is generally ready to do bat- 
tle for all his friends and most of his ac- 
quaintance. And yet who needs to be 
told that women are good, faithful, long- 
suffering, loving, _ self-sacrificing—to 
those they love; and not only so, but even 
to those who have only the claim of a 
common humanity upon them?  Led- 
yard, the great traveller, spoke for all 
manhood when he wrote that in all 
climes, amid the snows of Siberia, or on 
the sands of Africa, he had found woman 
gentle, kind, compassionate, and belp- 
ful. And yet Justin McCarthy was right, 
in the last number of his ‘“‘ Dear Lady 
Disdain,” in making one woman say t 
another: ‘‘I have always seen in you 
something that young women don’t have 
generally—something very rare among us 
altogether, I believe—a sort of thing that 
men call honor.” Yes, woman’s life is 
equivocal, A woman who would not 
steal a penny will cheat at cards; a wo- 
man who would be faithful to her lover or 
her husband unto death, will tell fibs so 
freely that you hardly know when to be- 
lieve her. This is a fact, but it isa mys- 
tery. For women train their sons up to 
honor and probity, and take a pride in 
their stability of character. No con- 
tempt for a lying, faithless man like that 
of woman, But shall we say that in 
this respect, as in others, she delights in 
her opposite ? We shall not say it cate- 
gorically; but the general voice of man, 
and even of woman under circumstances 
favorable to candor, justifies tlie assump- 
tion. 


) 


— Ovr next correspondent begins by 
praising the ‘“‘Galaxy,” and going into 
comparisons, which as they are ‘‘ odor- 
ous” we shall pass by unnoticed. He is 
kind enough to say the Nebule is 
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‘‘above the average,” and ‘well con- 
ducted,” a style of commendation for 
which we cannot be sufficiently grateful. 
But what shall we say in acknowledg- 
ment of such a comment as this? 
‘**Sometimes I think a man is at the 
wheel, and then again a woman’s hand is 
plainly visible.” That our nebulous 
merits should be found to have the qual- 
ities of both sexes is certainly the high- 
est praise that we could receive. It 
would be mysterious also, were it not 
that our sagacious correspondent has di- 
vined our secret, The Nebulous Person 
is of both sexes. Deeming it desirable to 
attain the highest pitch of literary excel- 
lence, which can only come from the com- 
plete brain and soul of humanity, the 
female as well as the male, the editor of 
the ‘‘Galaxy” placed this department 
(when he is too much occupied to attend 
to it himself) in charge of a husband and 
wife, by which married firm it is conduct- 
ed in a Beaumont-and-Fletcher, Erck- 
mann-Chatrian, two-headed-giant kind 
of way. The result is that pitch of neb- 
ulous splendor which our correspondent 
gratifyingly speaks of as ‘‘ above the ave- 
rage.”’ He asks whether we are sure that 
our pretty little neighbor is a verity, and 
whether she does not ‘‘ lodge in the attic 
of the nebulous brain.’’ Indeed she is a 
verity, and a most substantial one. We 
wish for the sake of the next generation 
that there five millions of 
she-verities like her in the country. And 
she lives in no attic, but in a large and 
handsome house, outside of which, how- 


were about 


ever, she wisely keeps herself as much as 
Does our correspondent think 
our nebulous 


possible, 
that the female head of 
giant would allow such a discussion to 
goon about a myth? As it is she fights 
with the male head, as Chang and Eng 
used to fall out sometimes. But as in 
this matter there is a solid basis of fact 
to go upon, she is always beaten. 

— Anp to what do our readers think 
that this correspondent attributes t 
misrepresenting nature of our buxom lit- 
tle neighbor’s reply ? Of all things, to 
combativeness. He tells us to look at 
her head, and there we shall find, ‘tri- 
umphantly reposing under masses of 
golden hair ”’ (unfortunately she is a bru- 
nette), ‘‘two bumps called by Fowler 
combative; that reveals the mystery. 


he 











That’s why Miss Puss don’t care, al! the 
time caring very much. Women mostly 
are combative. ‘I don’t care neither’ 
from a child in petticoats always means, 
I do care excessively.” Here again we 
have the fact asserted as the rea- 
son; and that combativeness should 
conduce to deceit or to a shrinking 
from the acknowledgment of the truth, 
we confess that we cannot see. Clear- 
ly the combative nature is that 
which not only asserts itself, but asserts 
itself aggressively. Women desire above 
all things to have their own way; that 
the old legend of the knight who wronged 
the maiden tells us; but they are not 
combative. On the contrary, they ‘by 
indirection find direction out.” And if 
they were combative we poor men should 
have a sad time of it—worse, much worse 
than we have now. [I will put in here 
that this is outrageous. Just like a man. 
—Femae Nesuuist.] For then, instead 
of being left in a perplexing uncertainty 
as to their wishes, which we may plead 
in extenuation of some of our shortcom- 
ings [No, you may not; and no man 
would dream of it who was half a man. 
—F. N.], we should be made to toe the 
mark under peril of a displeasure that 
can render the strongest married man’s 
life miserable. [Just like you; always 
sneering at wives and marriage.—F. N.] 
Our correspondent upsets his own theory 
by adding that ‘girls who play with 
boys are more apt to say ‘don’t care’ 
than girls brought up with girls only.” 
In that case this queer combativeness is 
not a female trait, but is caught from 
the male. This correspondent closes his 
communication by demanding the dol- 
lar wrapped up in silver paper; but we 
submit it to all women, no less than to 
all men, whether his failure is not con- 
spicuous. 


— Tue next endeavor that we shall 
notice comes from the Green mountains 
of Vermont, and the writer, with an ad- 
mirable self-confidence, after a scornful 
allusion to what has already appeared 
upon the subject, says: ‘‘On a Vermont 
hill, where the nor’west winds clear the 
heads of the residents, one has been 
striving to express a reply with con- 
vineing clearness.’’ Our correspondent 
must pardon us for saying that the clear- 
ness of this sentence is not any more 
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conspicuous than its elegance. But to 
leave his style and come to his matter, 
which he thus announces: “Fact 1. 
People long ago noticed physical differ- 
ences between the sexes, from spring 
pullets up—or down; for I won’t un- 
dertake to decide in which direction the 
race is developing.’’ Upon which it may 
be remarked that although this assertion 
is profoundly true, it has not the charm 
of novelty. There are undoubtedly phy- 
sical differences between the sexes for 
which we never can be sufficiently grate- 
ful. [Iam glad to find that a man can 
be grateful for anything. The most sel- 
fish, ungrateful creatures in the world ! 
A woman may do everything, and give 
up everything, and slave from morning 
till night, and never get a word of praise 
or gratitude from them.—F. N.]  ‘‘ Fact 
2. Advanced people have noticed corre- 
sponding mental characteristics, which 
also pertain to all the sex, from spring 
pullets up or down. Now whether we 
call the creator God, Nature, or Evolu- 
tion, we should remember when we read, 
‘male and female created He them,’ that 
the distinction is not merely physical, 
but also mental, and that being created, 
it is just as necessary and inevitable that 
the female should be coy, shrinking, and 
deceitful, and wanting to be sought, and 
the maie bold and with unlimited appe- 
tite for courtship [Quite right ! Unlimit- 
ed appetite for courtship.—F. N.] as 
that they should possess the physical 
qualifications for becoming the joint 
head of a family [Very right and proper 
again! ‘The joint head.” This corre- 
spondent certainly has a great deal of good 
sense, and deserves the dollar—F. N.], 
in which the Nebulous Person is so sure 
that the man ought to be the head [Is 
he indeed! There go two words to that 
question, I can tell him.—F. N.], that he 
don’t offer so much as a rag dollar for 
enlightenment.’ It seems to us that 
fact number two is as indisputable as 
fact number one. But here again is the 
mere assertion of the fact instead of ren- 
dering a reason. Why is woman ‘coy 
and deceitful” ? That is, what is her 
condition of mind in her coyness and de- 
ceit ? What does she hope to attain by 
her self-misrepresentation ? It may be 
answered that she misrepresents herself 
from impulse. But what is the purpose 
of her impulse? Impulse always has a 
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purpose, although it may be momentary. 
Indeed, it is because the purpose of man 
or of woman is so very strong and urgent 
that either is impulsive, impelled, sud- 
denly driven toward one object, Now 
woman does not wish to mislead man as 
to her wishes. On the contrary, should 
he allow himself to be misled, there is no 
end to his ingenuously contrived discom- 
fort until he does what is expected of 
him [This is scandalous. I submit it 
to any reasonable woman whether such 
conduct as this ought not to be good 
ground for divorce—the wife to have her 
thirds, of course, and the husband not 
to be permitted to marry again, which, 
however, should be permitted to the wo- 
man under certain circumstances, which, 
however, would rarely arise; for a wo- 
man who has been afflicted with one hus- 
band is not very likely to be wheedled 
into taking another.—F. N.]; and this 
being expected—that is, that he shall do 
what the woman wishes—with what pur- 
pose does she say that she doesn’t wish it 
[Because she doesn’t.—F. N.], and yet 
give herself up to grief and despair if 
she doesn’t get it? [An outrageous story. 
She does nothing of the sort.—F. N.] 
We think that this endeavor has been as 
futile as its predecessors. 


— AND now comes a woman, or at 
least one who pretends to be a woman, 
and says that the trait in question is not 
a womanish one, but that men act in the 
same way. She is led to think so from 
the fact that she knew a lad who held a 
gentleman’s horse for half an hour, and 
on being offered a quarter of a dollar for 
his service, said, ‘‘ 1 want nothing for it,”’ 
but held out his hand for the money. 
Upon this she asks ironically, ‘‘ Was the 
mental process and condition at all akin 
to that of your lassie who clutched the 
candy-money while vowing she didn’t 
care ?” To which we reply, Not in the 
least. [No, we don’t; hedoes.—F. N.] For 
inthis case there entered quite another 
element into the motive of mental ac- 
tion—the shame at accepting money for 
casual and friendly service. If that gen- 
tleman had been the boy’s uncle, and 
meeting him had asked him if he would 
like a bat and ball, a top, or half a dollar, 
would he have said he didn’t care? If 
he did, he would have been a boy so ex- 
traordinary as to be fit to make a show 
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of. This won’t do at all. The denying 
of the distinctive character of this trait 
shows the desperate strait to which our 
fair correspondent is reduced; and yet 
she immediately goes on to say some- 
thing which is so much to the purpose 
that we give the rest of her letter entire: 
‘*] imagine there was not much mental 
process about it, unless your little missy 
had been fooled by some insincere per- 
son who had not kept his word, and 
she had learned even at so early an age, 
that men do not always mean what they 
say. Her ‘mental condition’ was to 
get it if she could, and if she failed, to 
show that she had not expected it. 
Though I doubt if little missy would 
have made a bowif she had—as seems to 
be your idea of the feminine way—that 
is just where your barn-yard pullet com- 
parison does not hold good. We know, 
dear sir, better than that how to man- 
age. We bide our time. I cannot go 


into the beautiful subt!cties of our na- 
ture as Mr. Junius 1 rowne Cai 
who, by the way, mt ve been a wo- 


man himself, at soi period of the 
world’s history—not pre-Adamite either. 
And my solution may not be so good as 
that of the lady who forgot that her 
daughters made society—put constitute 
in brackets if you want to—but I would 
be as insincere as the boy who ‘did not 
want ’ the quarter, if I were to tell you 
that ‘I do not want that place in the 
Nebula or the dollar.’ You have prom- 
ised upon conditions; but I am sincere 
in saying that if that boy will learn to be 
an honest lad who knows his worth and 
accepts it as his due, with a pleasant 
‘Thank you,’ instead of a lie in his eyes, 
that his more truthful muscles will not 
sanction, I will do my best toward 
training little missy that her lips must 
not say no while her happy eyes say yes. 
Remember, please, whether my dollar or 
place are secure or not, ‘I don’t care.’ ”’ 


— It is dangerous to draw fine conclu- 
sions from internal evidence, or we 
should say that the first sentence of this 
indicates a feminine hand very clearly. 
The notion that our little friend spoke as 
she did because ‘‘ she had been fooled by 
some insincere person who had not kept 
his word,’’ is a thoroughly womanish 
view of the matter. The insincere per- 
son who fools her by not keeping his 
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word is the constant dread of woman. 
That is her notion of dishonor; and to a 
certain extent it is correct. Observe that 
‘*insincere person” means a man. [Of 
course it does. What else could it mean? 
F, N.] A woman likes of all things a 
man who knows his own mind, and be- 
yond all other things a man who knows 
his own mind about her. She is in con- 
stant dread of being ‘‘fooled” by some 
man who does not know his own mind 
about her, or has no mind about her to 
know. From this our fair correspondent 
goes on to touch the core of the matter. 
When she says that the little girl who is 
the innocent and ignorant cause of all 
this writing ‘‘meant to get it [the can- 
dy] if she could, and if she failed, to show 
that she had not expected it,’’ she—we 
believe somewhat unconsciously—answers 
our question. That is the problem of 
life to woman—to get what she wants, 
and to save her feminine pride by being 
able to say, if she fails, that she had not 
expected it, and did not want it. This 
pride is not a very admirabl- thing of it- 
self, in man’s eyes. It carries Milton’s 
‘‘not unsought be won” to an extrava- 
gant extreme, and makes woman’s life 
one of duplicity, or, as our other corre- 
spondent calls it, equivocal. 


— THE same view of the case is thus 
whimsically put forth by another corre- 
spondent, manifestly a man. ‘In the 
beginning God made the world” (we all 
know that); ‘* then He made man to rule 
the universe. Man looked so forlorn in the 
garden of Eden, that out of pity the Lord 
resolved to have hima helpmate. (T’was 
done partly to keep him out of mischief.) 
So when Adam was asleep—and conse- 
quently natural—the Lord took from his 
side the best rib, and waved His magic 
wand over it, when lo! it changed into a 
WomalsePhis. woman was brought into 
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the world by stealth, and coming as she 
did from that sleepy rib, the Lord 
thought it necessary to test her character. 
So a serpent was sent, and found her true 
to the rib; 7. e., ready and willing to try 
an improvement on her already happy 
lot. She found ‘All that glitters is not 
gold,’ and was determined to teach her 
children from her experience to trust no 
man. The legacy left us by our first 
mother has been faithfully handed down 
till it reached the little girl. Like a true 
daughter of Eve she instinctively thought 
of the serpent, and wisely suppressed her 
natural feelings till she was sure of not 
being fooled by one.” It will be ob- 
served that both these correspondents 
use the same phrase ‘‘ fooled.” And so 
the nurse in ‘* Romeo and Juliet ” warns 
Romeo not to lead her charge ‘into a 
fool’s paradise.” And yet it is remarkable 
that notwithstanding «"' this fear and 
caution, no woman is q'‘te content un- 
til she has trusted some .1an [Yes ! More 
fool she! And much comfort she has 
of her life after she has trusted him !— 
F. N.] And thus the world goes on, 
woman constantly doubting end trustin 
in spite of her doubts; fibbing, and be- 
ing true-hearted and faithful, notwith- 
standing her fibs: a mystery, a problem, 
a charm, a delight, a torment, and a 
comfort. But our cuestion is answered 
by our female correspondent whose letter 
we noticed in the paragraph before the 
last. Woman, of whom our handsome 
little neighbor is a type, wishes to get 
what she wants, and if she fails, to seem 
as if she had not expected it. Miss Ha- 
gar Hampton—thus she styles herself— 
takes hereby the promised high place in 
the Nebulw; the dollar—a golden one— 
for the Nebulous Person does not favor 
nebulous money—goes to her with the 
mail that carries this number of the 
‘Galaxy’; and the subject is dropped 
hereafter. 
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